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SECTION     I. 

Prifon  of  St.  Pelagie, 
Aug.  9,  1793. 

X  H  E  daughter  of  an  artift,  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  letters  (who  afterwards  became  a  miniftcr, 
and  remained  an  honeft  man),  now  a  prifoner, 
defined  perhaps  to  a  violent  and  unexpected 
death,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  happinefs  and 
with  adverfity,  I  have  feen  glory  at  hand,  and  I 
have  experienced  injuftice. 

Born  in  an  obfcure  ftation,  but  of  honeft  pa- 
rents, I  fpent  my  youth  in  the  bofom  of  the  fine 
arts,  nourifhed  by  the  charms  of  ftudy,  and  igno- 
rant of  all  fuperiority  but  that  of  merit,  of  all  great- 
nefs  but  that  of  virtue. 

Arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  I  loft  all  hopes  of 
that  fortune,  which  might  have  placed  me  in  a 
condition  fuitable  to  the  education  I  had  received. 
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A  marriage  with  a  rcfpectable  man  appeared  to 
compenfate  this  Ipfs ;  it  feryed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  new  misfortunes. 

A  gentle  difpolition,  a  ftrong  mind,  a  folid  uh- 
derftanding,  an  extremely  affedlionate  heart,  and 
an  exterior  which  announced  thefe  qualities,  ren- 
dered me  dear  to  all  thofe  with  whom  1  was  ac- 
quainted. The  fituation  into  which  I  have  been 
thrown  has  created  me  enemies ;  perfonally  I 
have  none  :  to  thofe  who  have  fpoken  the  worft  of 
me  I  am  utterly  unknown. 

It  is  fo  true  that  things  are  feldom  what  they 
appear  to  be,  that  the  periods  of  my  life  in  which 
I  have  felt  the  mofl  pleafure,  or  experienced  the 
greateft  vexation,  were  often  the  very  contrary  of 
thofe  that  others  might  have  fuppofed :  the  fo- 
lution  is,  that  happinefs  depends  on  the  affedions 
more  than  on  everits. 

It  is  ray  purpofe  to  employ  the  leifure  of  my 
captivity  in  retracing  what  has  happened  to  me 
from  my  tendereft  infancy  to  the  prefent  moment. 
Thus  to  tread  over  again  all  the  fleps  of  our 
career,  is  to  live  a  fecond  time  -,  and  what,  in  the 
gloom  of  a  prifon,  can  we  do  better  than  to  tranf- 
port  our  exiftence  elfewhere  by  pleafing  fidions,  or 
by  the  recollection  of  interefting  occurrences  ? 

If  we  gain  lefs  experience  by  acfling,  than  by 
relledling  on  what  we  fee  and  do,  mine  will  be 
greatly  augmented  by  my  prefent  undertaking. 

Public 
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Public  affairs,  and  my  own  private  fentiments, 
afforded  me  ample  matter  for  thinking,  and  fub- 
jedls    enough   for   my   pen,    during   two    months 
imprifonment,   without   obliging  me   to  have  re- 
courfe   to  diftant  times.     Accordingly,    the   firft 
five  weeks   were  devoted   to  my   Hiftoric  Notices, 
which  formed  perhaps  no  uninterefting  collecflion. 
They  have  juft  been  deftroyed ;  and   I   have  iolt 
all   the  bitternefs  of  a  lofs,  which  I  Ihall   never 
repair.     But   I    fhould    defpife    myfelf,    could    I 
fuffer  my  mind  to  link  in  any  circumffances  what? 
ever.     In  all  the  troubles  I  have  experiencedj  the 
moft  lively  imprcflion  of  forrow  has  been  almoft 
immediately   accompanied   by    the    ambition    of 
oppoiing  my  ftrength  to  the  evil,  and  of  furmount- 
ing  it,  either  by  doing  good  to  others,  or  by  exerting 
my  own  fortitude  to  the  utmofi:.     Thus  misfor-* 
tune  may  purfue,  but  cannot  overwhelm  me  ;  ty- 
rants   may   perfecute,  but   never,   no   never   fhall 
they   debafe  me.     My  Hifioric  Notices   are    gone  : 
I   mean   to  write  my  Memoirs ;     and,    prudently 
accommodating  myfelf  to  my  weaknefs,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  my  feelings  are  acute,  I  fhall  talk  of 
my  own  perfon,  that  my  thoughts  may  be  the  lefs 
at  home..     I  fhall  exhibit  my  fair  and  my  unfa- 
vourable fide  with  equal  freedom.     He  who  dares 
not  fpeak   well   of   himfelf  is    almoft    always   a 
coward,   who  knows  and  dreads  the  ill  that  may 
be  faid  of  him ;  and  he  wHo  hefitates  to  confefs 
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his  faults,  has  neither  fpirit  to  vindicate,  nor  virtue 
to  repair  them.  Thus  frank  with  refpedl  to  myfelf, 
I  fhall  not  be  fcrupulous  in  regard  to  others  : 
father,  mother,  friends,  huiband,  I  Ihall  paint 
them  all  in  their  proper  colours,  or  in  the  colours 
at  leaft  in  which  they  appeared  to  me. 

While  I  remained  in  a  quiet  and  retired  ftation, 
my  natural  fe^ifibility  fo  abforbed  my  other  quali- 
ties, that  it  difplayed  itfelf  alone,  or  governed  all 
the  refl.  My  firft  objedls  were  to  pleafe  and  to 
do  good.  I  was  a  little  like  that  good  man,  Mr.  de 
Gourville,  of  whom  Madame  de  Sevigne  faid,  that 
the  love  of  his  neighbour  cut  off  half  his  words ; 
nor  was  I  undeferving  of  the  charadler  given  me  by 
Sainte-Lette,  who  faid,  that  though  pofleiTed  of 
wit  to  point  an  epigram,  I  never  fuffered  one  to 
efcape  my  lips. 

Since  the  energy  of  my  character  has  been 
unfolded  by  circumftances,  by  political  and  other 
florms,  my  franknefs  takes  place  of  every  thing, 
without  confidering  too  nicely  -the  little  fcratches 
it  may  give  in  its  way.  Still,  however,  I  deal 
not  in  epigrams  ;  they  indicate  a  mind  pleafed 
at  irritating  others  by  fatirical  obfervations ;  and, 
as  to  me,  I  never  yet  could  find  amufement  in 
killing  flies.  But  I  love  to  do  juftice  by  the 
utterance  of  truths,  and  refrain  not  from  the  mofl 
fevere,  in  prefence  of  the  parties  concerned,  with- 
out fuffering  myfelf  to  be  alarmed,  or  moved,  or 
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angry,  whatever  may  be  the  efFedls  they  pro- 
duce. 

Gatien  Phlipon,  my  father,  was  by  profeflion  an 
engraver ;  he  alfo  profefled  painting,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  that  in  enamel,  lefs  from  talle  than  ex- 
pedtation  of  profit :  but  the  fire  which  enamelling 
requires,  agreeing  neither  with  his  light  nor  his 
conftitution,  he  was  obliged  to  ^relinquifh  that 
branch  of  the  art.  He  confined  himfelf  therefore 
to  the  firft,  the  profits  of  which  were  moderate. 
But,  though  he  was  induflrious,  though  the  times 
were  favourable  to  the  exercife  of  his  art,  though 
he  had  much  bufinefs,  and  though  he  employed 
a  conliderablc  number  of  workmen,  the  defire  of 
making  a  fortune  induced  him  to  enter  into  trade. 
He  purchafed  diamonds,  and  other  jewels,  or 
took  them  in  payment  from  the  tradefmen  who 
employed  him,  to  fell  them  again  when  opportu- 
nities might  occur.  I  mention  this  circumftance, 
becaufe  I  have  obferved,  that  ambition  is  gene- 
rally fatal  to  all  clalfes  of  men;  for  the  few  whofe 
wifhes  it  crowns  with  fuccefs,  multitudes  become 
its  vidims.  The  example  of  my  father  will  afford 
me  more  than  one  application  of  this  maxim. 
His  art  was  fulHcient  to  procure  him  a  com- 
fortable fubfiflence  ;  he  went  in  purfuit  of  riches, 
and  met  with  ruin  on  his  way. 

Strong  and  healthy,  adlive  and  vain,  he  loved 
his  wife,  and  was  fond  of  drefs.  Without,  learn- 
ing, he  had  that  fuperficial  degree  of  tallc  and 
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knowledge  which  the  fine  arts  never  fail  to  givej 
however  inferior  the  line  in  which  they  are  pur- 
fued.  Accordingly-j  in  fpite  of  his  regard  for 
wealth,  and  whatever  could  procure  it,  though  he 
trafficked  with  tradefmen,  he  formed  con- 
nexions with  artifts,  painters,  and  fculptors  alone. 
He  led  a  very  regular  life  while  his  ambition  was 
kept  within  bounds,  and  had  fufFered  no  reverfe 
of  fortune.  He  could  not  be  faid  to  be  a  virtuous 
man,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
honour.  He  would  have  had  no  objedion  to 
felling  a  thing  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  but 
he  would  have  killed  himfelf  rather  than  not 
pay  the  ftipulated  price  of  what  he  had  agreed 
to  purchafc. 

Margaret  Bimont,  his  wife,  brought  him,  as  a 
dower,  very  little  money,  but  a  heavenly  mind^ 
and  a  charming  figure.  The  eldeft  of  fix  chil- 
dren, to  whom  fhe  had  been  a  fecond  mother, 
ihe  married  at  fix-and~twenty,  only  to  refign  her 
place  to  her  lifters.  Her  affecftionate  heart  and 
captivating  mind  ought  to  have  procured  her  an 
unioft  *^'ith  a  man  of  delicate  feelings  and  an 
enlightened  underftanding;  but  her  parents  propofed 
to  her  an  honeft  man,  whofe  talents  infured  her  a 
fubfiftence,and  her  reafon  accepted  him.  Inftead  of 
that  happinefs,  which  ihe  could  not  exped,  fhe  was 
fenfible  that  flie  fhould  be  able  to  attain  domeftic 
quiet,  its  mod  defirable  fubftitute.  It  is  a  proof  of 
wifdom  to  be  able  to  contrad  our  defires :  enjoy- 
ments 
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nients  are   always    more  rare  than   is   imagined  ; 
but  virtue  is  never  without  its  confolation. 

I  was  their  fecond  child.  My  father  and  mother 
had  feven  ;  but  all  the  reft  died  at  nurfe,  or  from 
accidents  in  coming  into  the  world ;  and  my 
mother  fometimes  took  a  pleafure  in  remarking, 
that  I  was  the  only  one  from  whom  fhe  had  expe- 
rienced no  difafter ;  for  her  delivery  had  been  as 
happy  as  her  pregnancy:  it  feemed  as  if  I  had 
contributed  to  eftablifh  her  health. 

An  aunt  of  my  father  feledled  for  me,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arpajon,  whither  fhe  made  fre- 
quent excurfions  in  the  fummer,  a  healthy  and  well- 
difpofed  nurfe,  who  was  much  efteemed  in  the 
place,  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe  her  hufband's  bru- 
tality rendered  her  unhappy,  without  making  her 
alter  her  difpofition  or  her  condudl.  Madame  Bef- 
nard  (for  that  was  the  name  of  my  great  aunt)  had  no 
children;  her  hufband  was  my  godfather;  and  they 
J3oth  looked  upon  me  as  their  own  daughter.  Their 
kindnefs  to  me  has  been  conftant  and  invariable ; 
they  are  ftill  alive,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
overwhelmed  with  forrow,  lamenting  the  fate  of 
their  darling  niece,  in  whom  they  had  placed 
their  hopes  and  their  glory.  Aged  and  rc- 
fpedlable  friends,  be  comforted  :  it  is  given  to 
few  to  complete  their  career  in  that  fiience  and 
tranqAJiillity  which  attend  you.  I  am  not  unequal 
to  the  misfortunes  that  aflail  me,  nor  Ihall  I  ever 
ceafe  to  honour  your  virtues. 
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The  vigilance  of  my  nurfe  was  encouraged  or  re- 
compenfed  by  the  kindnefs  of  my  good  relations; 
her  zeal  and  fuccefs  procured  her  the  friendfhip 
of  my  whole  family ;  nor  did  fhe,  as  long  as  fhe 
lived,  ever  fufFer  two  years  to  elapfe,  without 
taking  a  journey  to  Paris,  on  purpofe  to  fee  me. 
She  haftened  to  me  when  Ihe  heard  that  a  cruel 
death  had  deprived  me  of  my  mother.  I  ftill 
recoiled:  her  fudden  appearance  :  I  was  confined 
to  my  bed  with  afflidlion ;  and  as  her  prefence  re- 
called a  recent  calamity,  the  firll  misfortune  of 
my  life,  very  forcibly  to  my  mind,  I  fell  into 
convulfions,  which  terrified  her  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  fhe  withdrew,  and  I  faw  her  no  more :  foon 
after  fhe  died.  I  had  been  to  vifit  her  at  the 
cottage  in  which  fhe  fuckled  me,  and  liftened  with 
emotion  to  the  tales  which  her  good-natured  fim- 
plicity  took  a  pleafure  in  telling,  while  pointing  out 
the  places  I  had  preferred,  and  relating  the  tricks  I 
had  played  her,  with  the  frolicfome  gaiety  of  which 

ihe  was  fbiU  entertained. At  two  years  of  age 

I  was  brought  home  to  my  father's.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  told  of  the  furprife  I  teflified  at 
the  lighting  of  the  lamps,  w^hich  I  called  *'  Pretty 
bottles  1''  of  my  repugnance  to  make  ufe  of  what 
is  called  a  pot-de-chambrey  for  a  purpofe  for  which 
the  corner  of  the  garden  had  always  ferved  me; 
and  of  the  air  of  ridicule  with  which  I  pointed  to 
the  falad-difhes  and  terrenes,  afking  if  they  too  were 
made  for  the  fame  ufe.     Thefe  little  anecdotes,  and 
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Others  df  equal  importance,  interefting  to  nurfes, 
and  fit  only  to  be  related  to  uncles  and  aunts,  fhall 
be  palTed  over  in  filence ;  nor  will  it  be  expeded 
that  I  fhould  here  depid  a  little  brunette,  of  two 
years  of  age,  whofe  dark  hair  fell  in  graceful  ring- 
lets over  a  face  animated  with  a  glowing  com- 
plexion, and  breathing  the  happinefs  of  that  age 
of  which  it  wore  the  ruddy  livery.  I  know  a 
better  moment  for  drawing  my  portrait,  and  I  am 
not  fo  injudicious  as  to  anticipate  it  here. 

The  difcretion,  and  other  excellent  qualities,  of 
my  mother,  foon  gave  her  an  afcendancy  over  my 
mild  and  affectionate  difpofition,  which  fhe  never 
employed  but  for  my  good.  So  great  was  this 
afcendancy,  that,  in  thofe  little  difputes,  unavoid- 
able between  authoritative  reafon  and  refifting  in- 
fancy, Ihe  never  found  it  neceffary  to  inflid  any 
other  punifhment  than  that  of  gravely  calling  me 
Mademoifelky  and  fixing  on  me  an  eye  of  reproof. 
I  ftill  feel  the  imprefiion  made  upon  me  by  her 
look,  at  other  times  fo  affedionate ;  I  fiill  hearg 
with  a  palpitating  heart,  the  word  Mademoifelk 
fubftituted,  with  heart-rending  dignity,  for  the  kind 
name  of  daughter,  or  the  elegant  appellation  of 
Manon.  Yes,  Manon ;  for  fo  I  was  called.  I  am 
fbrry  for  the  lovers  of  romance :  there  is  certainly 
nothing  noble  in  the  name,  nor  is  it  at  all  fuitable  to 
a  heroine  of  the  lofty  kind ;  but  it  was  mine  ;  and, 
as  an  hiftorian,  I  cannot  difguife  the  truth  ; — be- 
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fides,  the  ears  of  the  moft  delicate  would  have 
been  reconciled  to  this  name,  had  they  heard  it 
pronounced  by  my  mother,  and  feen  the  objedt 
to  which  it  was  addrefled.  What  expreffion  could 
want  elegance,  when  conveyed  in  her  affc6lionate 
tones  ?  And  when  her  touching  voice  made  its 
way  to  my  heart,  did  it  not  teach  me  to  refemble 
Co  amiable  a  parent  ? 

Lively,  without  being  turbulent  or  troublefome, 
and  naturally  of  a  refledlive  turn  of  mind,  I  delired 
nothing  more  than  to  be   employed,  and  readily 
laid  hold  of  every  idea  that  was  held  out  to  me. 
This  difpofition  was  turned  to  fo  good  account, 
that   I    never  remember   having  been   taught   to 
read.      1  have  been  told,  that  at  four  years  old  the 
bulinefs  was  in  a  manner  completed,  ^nd  that  the 
trouble  of  teaching  me  was  over  at  that  epoch,  fince 
all  that  was  in  future  necelTary,  was  not  to  let  me 
want  afupply  of  books.     Whatever  they  were  that 
were  put  into  my  hands,  or  that  I  could  anywhere 
meet  with,  they  were  fure  to  engrofs  all  my  atten- 
tion, which  could  no  longer  be  called  away  by  any 
thing  but  a  nofegay.     The  light  of  a  flower  delights 
my  imagination,  and  flatters  my  fenfes  to  an  inex- 
preffible    degree;    it    awakens    me    to    a    luxu- 
rious    confcioufnefs    of    my     exifience.      Under 
the  tranquil  Ihelter  of  my   paternal   roof,   I   was 
happy  from  my  infancy   with  flowers  and  books  : 
in  the   narrow  confines  cf  a  prifon,    amid  ft   the 
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chains  impofed  by  the  mofl  fhocking  tyranny,  I 
forget  the  injuftice  of  men,  their  follies,  and  my 
misfortunes,  with  books  and  flowers. 

It  was  too  good  an  opportunity  of  making  mc 
acquainted  with  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
and  with  the  Catechifm,  both  great  and  fmall,  to 
be  neglected.  I  learned  every  thing  it  was  thought 
proper  to  give  me,  and  Ihould  have  repeated  the 
Koran  had  I  been  taught  to  read  it.  I  remember 
a  painter  of  the  name  of  Guibol,  who  afterwards 
fettled  at  Studgard,  and  whofe  panegyric  on 
Pouflin,  which  obtained  the  prize  from  the  aca- 
demy of  Rouen,  fell  into  my  hands  a  few  years 
ago.  He  ufed  to  come  frequently  to  my  father's, 
and  was  a  merry  fellov/,  who  told  me  many  ex- 
travagant rales,  which  I  have  not  forgotten,  and 
by  which  I  was  exceedingly  amufed ;  nor  was  he 
lefs  diverted  with  making  me  difplay  my  flender 
ftock  of  knowledge  in  my  turn.  I  think  I  fee 
him  now,  with  a  figure  bordering  on  the  grotefque, 
lifting  in  an  armed  chair,  taking  me  between  his 
knees,  on  which  I  refled  my  elbows,  and  making 
me  repeat  St.  Athanafms's  creed  %  then  rewarding 
my  compliance  with  the  ftory  of  Tanger,  whofe 
nofe  was  fo  long,  than  he  was  obliged,  when  he 
walked,  to  twifl:  it  round  his  arm  :  this  is  not  the 
mod  abfurd  contrail:  that  might  be  exhibited. 

When  feven  years  old,  I  was  fent  every  Sunday 
to  the  parifh-church,  to  attend  catechifm^  as  it  is 
called,  in  order  to  prepare  me  for  confirmation. 

From 
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From  the  prcfent  courfe  of  things,  it  is  pofTible 
that  they  who  read  this  palTage  may  afk  what  I 
mean.  I  will  inform  them.  In  the  corner  of  a 
church,  chapel,  or  charnel-houfe,  a  few  rows  of 
chairs,  or  benches,  extending  to  a  certain  length, 
were  placed  oppolite  to  each  other.  A  fufficient 
opening  was  refcrved  in  the  middle,  in  which  was 
placed  a  feat  fomewhat  higher  than  the  reft.  This 
was  the  curule  chair  of  the  young  prieft,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  inftrudl  the  children  that  attended. 
They  were  made  to  repeat  by  heart  the  epiftlc 
and  gofpel  for  the  day,  the  colled,  and  fuch  a 
portion  of  the  catechifm  as  was  appointed  for  their 
weekly  tafk.  When  the  children  were  numerous, 
the  catechifing  prieft  had  a  little  clerk,  who  heard 
them  repeat  their  leflbns,  while  the  mafter  took 
upon  himfelf  to  explain  the  queftions  eflential  to 
the  fubje<ft.  In  fome  parifhes  the  children  of  both 
fexes  attended  together,  and  were  only  placed  on 
feparate  forms  ;  but  in  general  their  hours  of  in- 
flrudtion  were  entirely  diftind.  The  pious  ma- 
trons to  whom  the  children  belonged,  always 
greedy  of  the  bread  of  the  word,  however  coarfely 
prepared,  were  prefent  at  thefe  ledtures,  feated 
according  to  their  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  preparation 
for  being  confirmed,  and  receiving  the  firft  commu- 
nion. The  zealous  paftors  alfo  occafionally  made 
their  appearance  amidft  their  young  flock,  who 
w'ere  taught  to  rife  refpedfully  at  their  approach. 
They  put  a  few  queftions  to  the  beft  drelTed,  in 
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order  to  afcertain  the  progrefs  they  had  made. 
The  mothers  of  thofe  who  were  interrogated,  were 
puffed  up  with  pride  at  the  diftinflion,  and  the 
reverend  paftor  withdrew  in  the  rnidft  of  their 
obeifances.  Mr.  Garat^  the  redor  of  my  parifh, 
which  was  St.  Bartholomew's,  within  the  precindt 
of  what  was  then  called  the  City — a  good  fort  of  man, 
faid  to  be  very  learned,  though  he  could  not  deliver 
two  words  of  common  fenfe  from  the  pulpit,  in 
which  he  had  the  rage  of  exhibiting  himfelf,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Mr.  Garat,  minifler  of 
ftate,  is  reputed  a  man  of  ability,  though  totally 
ignorant  of  his  trade — Mr.  Garat,  my  redlor, 
came  one  day  to  the  catechifm  -,  and,  in  order  to 
found  the  depth  of  my  theological  erudition,  and 
difplay  his  own  fagacity,  afked  me  how  many 
orders  of  fpirits  there  were  in  the  celeftial  hierar- 
chy. From  the  ironical  tone  and  air  of  triumph, 
with  which  he  put  the  queftion,  I  was  perfuaded 
that  he  expeded  to  puzzle  me.  I  anfwered,  with  a 
fmile,  that,  though  many  were  enumerated  in  the 
preface  to  the  MilTal,  I  had  found  from  other  books 
that  there  were  nine;  and  fo  I  marfhalled  before  him 
in  their  proper  order,  the  whole  hoft  of  angds^  arch- 
angels, thrones y  dominions ^  &c.  Never  was  prieft  fo 
fatisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  his  neophyte :  it 
was  quite  enough  to  eftablifli  my  reputation  among 
all  the  devout  matrons ;  and,  accordingly,  I  be- 
came a  chofen  velTel,  as  hereafter  will  appear. 
Some  perfons   perhaps  will  fay,  that,    with  my 
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Another's  caution  and  good  fenfe,  it  is  aftonifliing 
that  fhe  fhould  have  fent  me  to  thefe  catechifms  : 
but  there  is  a  reafon  for  every  thing.     My   mother 
had  a  younger  brother,  an  eccleliaftic  belonging  to 
her   parifh,    to   whofe   care   was   committed    the 
catechijm  of  eonfirmatiofty  to  ufe  the  technical  term. 
The  prefence  of  his  niece  was  an  admirable  ex- 
ample, calculated  to  induce  thofe  who  were  not 
of  what  is  called  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  to 
fend  tlteir  children  alfo :  a  circumstance  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  pleafing  to  the  redor. — Beiides,    I 
had  a  memory  which  was   fiire  to  fecure  me  the 
iirfl  rank  j  and  every  thing  elfe  about  me  fupport- 
ing  this  kind  of  fuperiority,  my  parents  gratified 
their  vanity,  while  appearing  only   to  purfue  the 
path    of   humility.     It    happened,    that,    in   the 
diftribution  of  prizes,  which  took  place,   with  no 
fmall  parade,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  obtained  the 
firfl:,  without  the  leafl:  partiality  being  (hown  me  : 
on  this,  all  the  grave  churchwardens,  and  all  the 
reverend  clergy  of  the  parilli,  congratulated  my 
uncle ;    vv'ho,  in  confequence  of  my  fuccefs,  began 
to   be   more   noticed,    which    was   all    that    was 
necefTary  to  prepolTefs  every   one  in  his   favour. 
A  handfome  perfon,  the  greateft  good-nature,  an 
cafy   temper,   the   mofl  gentle  manners,  and   the 
utmoft  gaiety,  attended  him  to  thefe  latter  times, 
when  he  died   a  canon  of  Vincennes,  juft  as  the 
revolution  v/as  about  to  abolifh   all  eccleiiaflical 
dignities.     It  feemed  to  me,  as  if  I  had  loft  the 
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laft  of  my  relations  on  the  maternal  fide,  nor  can 
I  recoiled:  a  lingle  circumftance  refpeding  him 
without  emotion.  My  eagernefs  to  learn,  and 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  fuggefted  to  him  the 
idea  of  teaching  me  Latin.  I  was  delighted  with 
it ;  for  it  was  a  feait  to  me  to  find  a  new  fubjed  of  ^ 
ftiidy.  I  had  at  home  mafters  for  writing,  geo- 
graphy, dancing,  and  mufic  ;  and  my  father  had 
made  me  begin  drawing :  but  in  all  this  I  was  far 
from  finding  an  exeefs  of  occupation.  Rifing  at 
five  in  the  morning,  when  every  body  in  the 
houfe  was  afleep,  I  ftole  foftly,  in  my  bed-gown, 
regardlefs  of  fiioes  or  ftockings,  to  a  corner  of  my 
mother's  chamber,  v/here  was  the  table  on  which 
my  books  were  laid;  and  there  I  copied  or  re- 
peated my  lefibns  with  fuch  afiiduity,  that  my 
progrefs  was  aftonifiiing.  My  mafters  became  in 
confequence  more  affectionate ;  gave  me  long  lef- 
fons ;  and  took  fuch  an  intereft  in  my  inflirudlion, 
as  called  forth  on  my  part  additional  attention. 
I  had  not  a  fingle  mafi:er  who  did  not  appear  as 
much  flattered  by  teaching  me,  as  I  was  grateful 
for  being  taught ;  nor  one  who,  after  attending 
me  for  a  year  or  two,  was  not  the  firfi  to  fay,  that 
his  inflrudions  were  no  longer  necefiary,  and  that 
he  ought  no  longer  to  be  paid  ;  but  that  he  fliould 
be  glad  of  permiffion  to  vifit  my  parents  in  order 
to  converfe  with  me  now  and  then.  I  fiiall  ever 
honour  the  memory  of  the  good  Mr.  Marchandy 
who,  when  I  was  five  years  old,  taught  me  to 
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write,  and  afterwards  inftruded  me  in  geography 
and  hiftory.  He  was  a  difcreet,  patient,  clear- 
headed, and  methodical  perfonage,  to  whom  I  gave 
the  nickname  of  Mr.  Demure.  I  faw  him  married 
to  a  worthy  woman,  a  dependant  of  the  family 
of  Nefle ;  and  went  to  vilit  him  in  his  laft  licknefs, 
when  a  fit  of  the  gout,  tranflated  to  his  cheft  by  an 
injudicious  bleeding,  occafioned  his  death  at  the 
age  of  fifty.— I  was  then  eighteen. 

I  have  not  forgotten  my  mufic-mafter,  Cajont  a 
little,  lively,  talkative  being,  born  at  Macon,  where 
he  had  been  a  finging-boy.  He  was  afterwards 
by  turns  a  foldier,  a  deferter,  a  capuchin  friar,  a 
clerk  in  a  counting-houfe,  and  laflly  a  vagrant, 
arriving  at  Paris  with  his  wife  and  children  with- 
out a  penny  in  his  pocket ;  but  he  had  a  very 
pleafing  counter  voice,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
men  who  have  not  undergone  a  certain  operation, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  young 
perfons  to  fing.  Introduced  to  my  father,  I  know 
not  by  whom,  he  had  me  for  his  firft  fcholar.  He 
bellowed  on  me  confiderable  pains :  frequently  bor- 
rowed money  of  my  parents,  which  was  foon  fpent ; 
never  returned  me  a  colle6lion  of  lelTons  by  Bordier, 
which  he  plundered  with  fo  much  art,  as  to  com- 
pile from  it  the  Elements  of  Mtijicy  that  he  pub- 
lifhed  in  his  own  name ;  lived  in  great  ftylc 
without  being  rich,  and,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years, 
terminated  his  career  by  quitting  Paris,  where 
he  had  contraded  heavy  debts,  and  by  repairing 
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tiy  Ruflia,  where  I   know  not  what  became  of 
him. 

Of  Mozon,  the  dancing-mafter,  an  honefl:  Savoy- 
arH,  frightfully  ugly,  whofe  wen  1  think  1  flill  fee 
embeilifhing  his  right  cheek  while  he  inclined  his 
pock-fretted  and  flat-nofed  vifage  to  the  left  on  his 
inftrument,  I  might  relate  fome  humorous  anec- 
dotes; as  well  as  of  poor  Mignard^  my  mafter  for  the 
guitar,  a  fort  of  Spanifh  Coloffus,  whofe  hands 
refembled  thofe  of  Efau,  and  who,  in  gravity, 
over-ftrained  politenefs,  and  rodomontade,  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  countrymen. 

The  timid  Wattin^  of  fifty  years  of  age,  whofe 
periwig,  fped:acles,  and  carbuncled  face,  feemed 
all  in  commotion  while  he  was  placing  the  fingers 
of  his  little  fcholar  on  the  violoncello,  and  teaching 
her  to  hold  her  bow,  did  not  continue  long  with 
me :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverend  father 
Colombo  2l  Barnabite,  formerly  a  miflionary,  fuperior 
6f  his  convent  at  the  age  of  feventy-five,  and  my 
mother's  confeffor,  fent  his  bafs-viol  to  her  houfe 
to  confole  me  for  the  defertion  of  my  mafler  of  the 
violoncello,  and,  when  he  came  to  fee  us,  accom- 
panied me  himfelf  while  \  played  on  my  guitar.  He 
was  not  a  little  alloniihed,  when  one  day,  taking  up 
his  bafs,  I  played  a  few  airs  that  I  had  ftudied  in  pri- 
vate with  tolerable  execution.  Had  there  been  a 
doubie-bkfs  in  the  houfe,  I  fhould  have  got  up  in 
a  chair  to  try  and  make  fomething  of  it.  To  avoid 
anachronifm,  however,  it  mufl:  be  obferved,  that 
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I  am  here  anticipating  things,  and  that  I  am  arrived 
in  my  narrative  at  the  period  only  of  feven  years, 
to  which  I  return. 

I  have  advanced  thus  far  without  noticing  my 
father's  influence  over  my  education.  It  was  in- 
deed trifling,  for  he  interfered  in  it  but  little  j  but 
it  may  nor  be  amifs  to  relate  an  occurrence  that 
Induced  him  to  interfere  fl:ill  lefs. 

I  was  extremely  obftinate ;  that  is  to  fay,  I  did 
not  readily  confent  to  any  thing  of  which  I  faw 
not  the  reafon  j  and  when  the  exercife  of  authority 
alone  appeared,  or  I  fancied  that  I  perceived  the 
didtates  of  caprice,  I  could  not  fubmit.  My 
mother,  fagacious  and  difcreet,  rightly  judged  that 
I  mull  be  governed  by  reafon,  or  drawn  by  the 
cords  of  afl'edion  ;  and,  treating  me  accordingly, 
experienced  no  oppofition  to  her  will.  My  father, 
hafl:y  in  his  manner,  ifllied  his  orders  imperioufly, 
and  my  compliance  was  either  reludant,  or  wholly 
withheld.  If,defpot-like,he  attempted  topunifli  me^ 
his  gentle  little  daughter  was  converted  into  a  lion. 
On  two  or  three  occalions  while  he  was  whipping 
me,  I  bit  the  thigh  acrofs  which  I  was  laid,  and 
protefled  againfl:  his  injunclions.  One  day,  when 
I  was  a  little  indifpofed,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  I  Ihould  take  phyfic.  The  naufeous  draught 
was  brought  me ;  and  I  put  it  to  my  lips ;  but 
the  fmell  alone  made  merejed:  it  with  abhorrence. 
My  mother  made  ufe  of  all  her  influence  to  over- 
comd  my  repugnance ;  Ihe  infpired  me  with  the 
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defire  of  obeying  her  j  and  I  lincercly  did  my 
bell ;  but  every  time  the  horrid  potion  approached 
my  nofe,  my  fenfes  revolted,  and  made  me  turn 
alide  my  head.  My  mother  fatigued  herfelf  to 
no  purpofej  I  wept  both  for  her  fufFerings  and 
my  own,  and  became  ftill  lefs  capable  of  com- 
plying with  her  will.  My  father  came,  put  him- 
felf  into  a  paflion,  and,  afcribing  my  relillance  to 
ftubbornnefs,  recurred  to  the  remedy  of  the  rod. 
From  that  inftant  all  defire  of  obedience  vanilhed, 
and  I  declared  that  I  would  not  take  the  medi- 
cine at  all.  A  violent  uproar,  repeated  threats, 
and  a  fecond  whipping,  followed.  I  was  only  the 
more  indignant,  uttering  terrible  cries,  lifting 
up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  preparing  to  throw 
away  the  draught  which  they  were  about  to  pre- 
fent  to  me  again.  My  geflures  betrayed  me  j  and 
my  father,  in  a  rage,  threatened  to  whip  me  a 
third  time.  I  feel,  while  I  write  this,  the  revolu- 
tion, and  developement  of  fortitude,  which  took 
place  in  my  mind.  My  tears  ccafed  at  once 
to  flow,  my  fobbings  were  at  an  end,  and  a  fudden 
calm  concentrated  my  faculties  into  a  fingle  refo- 
lution.  I  raifed  myfelf,  turned  to  the  bed-fide, 
leaned  my  head  againfl:  the  wall,  lifted  up  my 
chemife,  and  expofed  myfelf  to  the  rod  in  filence. 
My  father  might  have  killed  me  on  the  fpot,  with- 
out drawing  from  me  a  fingle  figh. 

My  mother,   who   was  dreadfully  agitated    by 
the  fcene,  and  who  fiood  in  need  of  all  her  pru^ 
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dence  not  to  increafe  my  father's  rage,  at  laft  g6t 
him  out  of  the  room  :  fhe  then   put  me  to  bed 
without  faying  a  word ;  and,   when  I  had  refted 
two    hours,    returned,    and   conjured     me,    with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  to  give  her  no  farther  vexation, 
but  to  take  the  medicine.    I  looked  ftedfaftly  in  her 
face,   took  the  glafs,  and  fwallovved  it  at  a  draught. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  it  was  thrown 
up  again;  and  I  was  feized  with  a  violent  paroxyfm 
of  fever,  which  it  was  found  neceffary  to  cure  by- 
other  means  than  by  naufeous   drugs   or  by   the 
rod.  I  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  fix  years  old. 
All  the  circumllances  of  this  fcene  are  as  prefent 
to  my  mind,  all  the  fenfations    I  experienced  as 
diftinft  to  my  imagination,^  as  if  they  had  recently 
occurred.     It    was   the    fame   inflexible   firmnefs 
that  I  have  fince  felt  on  great  and  trying  occafions  ; 
nor   would  it  at  this  moment  coft  me  more  to 
afcend  undauntedly  the  fcaffold,  than  it  did  then 
to  refign  myfelf  to  brutal  treatment,  which  might 
have  killed,  but  could  not  conquer  me. 

From  that  inftant  my  father  never  laid  his  hand 
upon  me,  nor  did  he  even  undertake  to  reprimand 
me;  but,  on  the  contrary,  carelTed  me  frequently, 
taught  me  to  draw,  took  me  out  to  walk,  and 
treated  me  with  a  kiiidnefs  that  rendered  him 
more  refpedable  in  my  eyes,  and  infured  him  my 
■entire  fubmiffion.  The  feventh  anniverfary  of  my' 
birth  was  celebrated  as  the  attainment  of  the  age 
of  reafon,  when  it  mighc   be  expe(2^d  of  me  to 
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follow   its  dictates.     This  was  a  politic  fort    of 
plea  for  obferving  towards  me  a  more  refpedlful 
treatment,  that  fhould  give  me  confidence  in  my- 
felf,  without  exciting  my  vanity.     My  days  flowed 
gently  on  in  domeftic  quiet  and  in  great  adivity 
of  mind.     My  mother  was  almofl  always  at  home, 
and  received  little  company.     Two   days  in  the 
week  however  we  went  abroad  ;  once  to  vifit  my 
father's  relations,  and  once,  which  was  on  Sunday, 
to  fee  my  grandmother  Bimont,  to  go  to  church, 
and  to  take  a  walk.     The  vifit  to  my  grandmother 
always   took  place  as  foon  as  vefpcrs  were  over. 
She  was   a  corpulent  but  handfome  woman,  who 
at  an  early  age  had  fuffered  an  attack  of  the  palfy, 
from  which  her  underflanding  had  fuftaincd  a  per- 
manent injury.     From  that  time  flie  had  gradually 
declined  into  a  fiate  of  dotage,  fpending  her  days 
in  her   eafy  chair,  either  at  the  window  or  the 
firefide,  according  to  the  feafon.     An  old  fervant, 
who  had  been  forty  years  in  the  family,  had  the 
care  of  her.     The  fervant,  whofe  name  was"  Mary, 
regularly  upon  my  entrance,  gave  me  my  after- 
noon's repafi:.     So  far  all    went  well ;  but  when 
that  was  over,  I  grew  dreadfully  tired  of  the  vifit.  I 
fought  for  books  ;  could  find  none  but  the  Pfalter ; 
and,  for  want  of  better,  have  twenty  times  read  over 
the  French,  and  chanted  the  Latin.     When 'I  was 
gay,  my  grandmother  would  weep  j  if  I  fell  down, 
or  got  a  blow,  fhe  would  burfi:  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
That  did  npt  pleafe  me.     It  was  in  vain  to  tdl  me 
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it  was  the  effed  of  her  difeafe:  I  did  not  find 
it  on  that  account  the  lefs  difagrecable.  I  could 
have  borne  with  her  laughing  at  me,  but  ihe  never 
fhed  tears  without  their  being  accompanied  by- 
cries  at  once  grievous  and  imbecile,  which  rent 
my  heart  and  infpired  me  with  terror.  In  the 
mean  time  old  Mary  indulged  herfelf  to  her  heart's 
content  in  the  garrulity  of  age,  with  my  mother, 
who  conlidered  it  as  a  facred  duty  to  pafs  two 
hours  with  hers,  while  complaifantly  liftening  to 
the  fervant's  tales.  This  was  no  doubt  a  painful 
exercife  of  my  patience;  but  I  was  forced  to  fubmit; 
for  one  day,  when  I  cried  for  vexation,  and  begged 
to  go  away,  my  mother,  as  a  punifhment,  (laid 
the  whole  evening.  Nor  did  Ihe  fail,  at  proper 
times,  to  reprefent  her  afliduity  as  a  ftridl  and 
becoming  duty,  in  which  it  was  honourable  for  me 
to  participate.  I  know  not  how  Ihe  managed  it, 
but  my  heart  received  the  lelTon  with  emotion. 
When  the  Abbe  Bimont  could  meet  us  at  his 
mother's,  my  joy  was  inexpreffible.  That  dear  little 
uncle  made  me  dance,  and  ling,  and  play;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  wasfeldom  in  his  power,  as  he  was  mafter 
of  the  chorifters,  and  much  confined  to  the  houfe. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  one  of  his  pupils,  a  lad  of 
a  prepoirefTing  countenance,  whom  he  was  fond  of 
praifing,  becaufe  he  was  the  fcholar  that  gave  him 
the  leaft  trouble.  His  promifing  difpofition  ob- 
tained him,  a  few  years  after,  an  exhibition  at  fome 
college,  and  he  is  now  no  other  than  the  Abbe  ISloel^ 

known 
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known  at  firft  by  fome  little  produ(5lions,  employed 
afterwards  by  the  minifter  Le  Brun  in  the  diplo- 
matic line,  envoy  laft  year  at  London,  and  now  in 
Italy. 

My  fliidies  completely  occupied  my  days,  which 
feemedveryftiortj  for  I  had  never  time  to  get  through 
all  that  I  was  inclined  to  undertake.  Together 
with  the  elementary  books,  with  which  care  had  been 
taken  to  fupply  me,  I  foon  exhaufted  all  thof^  that 
the  little  family  library  contained.  I  devoured 
every  volume,  and  began  the  fame  over  again, 
when  no  new  ones  were  to  be  got.  I  remember 
two  folio  lives  of  the  faints,  a  bible  of  the  fame 
iize  in  an  old  verfion,  a  tranflation  of  Appian's 
civil  wars,  and  a  defcription  of  Turkey  written  in 
a  wretched  ftyle,  all  of  which  I  read  over  and  over 
again.  I  alfo  found  the  Comical  Romance  of 
Scarron ;  fome  colleflions  of  pretended  bon  mots, 
on  which  I  did  not  beftow  a  fecond  perufal  j  the 
memoirs  of  the  brave  De  Pontis,  which  diverted 
me  much ;  thofe  of  Mademoifelle  de  Montpenfier, 
whofe  pride  did  not  difpleafe  me ;  and  feveral  other 
antiquated  works  ;  the  contents,  binding,  and  fpots 
of  which  I  have  flill  before  my  eyes.  The  paflion 
for  learning  polTelTed  me  indeed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that,  having  picked  up  a  treatife  on  the  art  of 
heraldry,  I  fet  myfelf  inftantly  to  ftudy  it.  It  had 
coloured  plates,  with  which  I  was  diverted,  and  I 
was  glad  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  little  figures 
they  contained.     My  father  was  aftonifhed  when, 

c  4  foon 
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foQn  after,  I  gave  him  a  fpecimeii  of  my  fciencc^i 
by  making  fome  remarks  on  a  feal  that  was  noi 
engraved  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  art.  On  this 
fubjedl  I  became  his  oracle,  nor  did  I  ever  miflead 
him.  A  fhort  treatife  on  contra6ts  fell  into  my 
hands ;  and  this  alfo  I  endeavoured  to  learn ;  for 
I  read  nothing  which  I  was  not  defirous  of  retain- 
ing:  but  it  tired  me  fo  foon,  that  I  did  not  get  to 
the  fourth  chapter. 

The  Bible  had  peculiar  attraction  for  me ; 
and  I  returned  frequently  to  its  perufal.  In  the; 
old  tranflacions  it  fpeaks  as  plain  a  language  as  that 
of  the  ions  of  Efculapius  ;  and  certain  crude  and 
fimple  expreflions  llruck  me  fo  forcibly,  that  they 
have  never  lincc  efcaped  my  memory.  Hence  I 
derived  information  not  ufuaily  given  to  girls  of 
my  age ;  but  I  faw  it  in  a  light  that  vv^as  far  from 
feducing.  1  had  too  much  employment  for  my 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  things  of  a  mere  material 
nature,  that  feemed  to  me  to  have  nothing 
attractive  about  them.  I  could  not  however  help 
laughing,  when  my  grandmama  talked  to  me  of 
little  children  dug  out  of  the  parfley-bed ;  and  I 
ufed  to^ay,  that  my  Ave- Maria  informed  me  they 
came  from  another  place,  without  troubling  my 
head  how  they  got  there. 

In  rummaging   the  houfe  I   found  a  fource  of 

reading   which    1    hulbanded    for    a   confiderable 

time.     What  my   lather  called  his  work-lhop  was 

adjoining  to  the  apartment   where  I  ufuaily  fat, 
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^liich  was  a  handfome  room,  that  might  not  im-= 
properly  have  been  (lyled  a  drawing-room,  but 
which  my  mother  modeitly  called  a  parlour,  neatly 
furnifhed,  and  ornamented  with  looking-glaffes 
and  a  few  pidlures.  It  was  here  I  received  my 
leffons.  The  rpcefs  on  one  fide  of  the  fire-|)lace 
was  converted  into  a  light  clofet,  in  which  was 
placed  a  bed,  fo  confined  for  want  of  room 
|;hat  I  was  obliged  to  get  into  it  at  the  foot|  a 
chair,  a  fmall  table,  and  a  hw  ihelyes.  That 
was  my  fand^uary.  On  the  oppofite  lide  was  a 
large  room,  ferving  as  a  work-fhop,  my  father 
having  placed  in  it  his  bench,  various  pieces  of 
fculpture,  and  the  different  inflruments  of  his  art. 
Thither  I  u fed  to  Ileal  in  an  evening,  or  at  hours 
of  the  day  when  all  were  abfent.  I  had  there  re- 
marked a  recefs  where  one  of  the  young  men 
kept  his  books ;  a  volume  of  which  I  carried  off 
at  a  time,  and  haftened  to  my  little  clofet  to  de- 
vour it,  taking  great  care  to  put  it  in  its  place 
again,  without  faying  a  word  of  the  matter  to  any- 
one. They  were  in  general  very  good  books. 
One  day  I  perceived  that  my  mother  had  made 
the  fame  difcovery  as  myfelf.  Recogniiing  a  volume 
in  her  hands  Vvhich  had  previoufiy  pafTed  through 
mine,  I  no  longer  felt  myfelf  under  any  reftraint ; 
and,  without  telling  a  falfehood,  but  at  the  fame 
time  without  faying  a  word  concerning  v/hat  had 
pafTed,  i  feemed  to  be  only  following  her  example. 
The  young  man,  whofe  name  was   Courfon,  to 
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which  he  afterwards  prefixed  the  de*^  when  he 
contrived  to  get  into  place  at  Verfailles  as  teacher 
to  the  pages,  did  not  at  all  refemble  his  com- 
rades: he  was  not  deftitute  of  politenefs,  was 
decent  in  his  demeanour,  and  fond  of  ftudy.  He 
faid  nothing  of  the  occalional  difappearance  of  his 
books ;  fo  that  it  feemed  as  if  there  were  a  tacit 
agreement  between  all  the  parties.  In  this  way  I  read 
a  great  many  volumes  of  travels,  of  which  I  was 
pafiionately  fond ;  among  others,  thofe  of  Renard, 
which  were  the  firfl;  fome  plays  of  fecond-rate 
authors,  and  Dacier's  Plutarch.  This  laft  work 
was  more  to  my  tafte  than  any  thing  I  had  yet  feen, 
not  excepting  even  pathetic  flories,  which  how- 
ever affedled  me  much ;  as  for  inflance,  that  of 
the  ^unfortunate  couple,  by  Labedoyere,  which  is 
Hill  prefent  to  my  mind,  although  I  have  never 
read  it  lince  that  early  period.  But  Plutarch  feemed 
to  be  exadlly  the  intellectual  food  that  fuited  me.  I 
Ihall  never  forget  the  Lent  of  1763,  at  which  time 
I  was  nine  years  of  age,  when  I  carried  it  to 
church  inftead  of  the  Exercifes  of  the  Holy  Week. 
It  is  from  that  period  that  I  may  date  the  im- 
prellions  and  ideas  which  rendered  me  a  republi- 
can, without  my  dreaming  of  ever  becoming  one. 

Telemachus,  and  Jerufalem  Delivered,  interfered 
a  little  with  the  current  of  thefe  majeflic  thoughts. 
The  tender  Fenelon  moved  my  heart,  and  Taflb 

*  De  before  a  name  in  France  was  generally  the  fymbol  of  a 
noble  family. — Travf, 
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fired  my  imagination.     Sometimes  I  read  aloud  at 
my  mother's  requeil,  of  which  I  was  by  no  means 
fond,  as  it  diverted  me  from  that  clofe  attention 
which  conftituted  my  delight,  and  obliged  me  to 
proceed   with  lefs   rapidity.     But   I  would  have 
plucked  out  my  tongue  rather  than  have  read  in 
that  manner  the  epifodes  of  the  ifland  of  Calypfo, 
and  a  number  of  pafiages  in  Taflb.  My  refpiration 
quickened,  a  fudden  glow  overfpread  my  counte- 
nance, and  an  agitation  followed,  which  my  faltering 
voice  would  have  betrayed.     With  Telemachus  I 
was  Eucharis,  and  Herminia  with  Tancred.    Com- 
pletely transformed  into  thefe  heroines,  I  thought 
not  as   yet  of  being  fomething  myfelf  with  fome 
other   perfonage.     None  of   my  refledions   came 
home  to  me.     I  look  around  me  for  nothing.     I 
was  the  very  charadlers  themfelves,  and  faw  only 
the  objeds  which  exifted  on  their  account.     It  was 
a  kind  of  waking  dream,  that  led  to  nothing  more 
fubftantial.     I  recolledl  however  having  feen  with 
cpnliderablc  emotion  a  young  painter  of  the  name 
of  Taboral,  who  came  occalionally  to  my  father's 
houfe.     He    was    about    twenty,    his   voice    was 
fofc,  his  features  languifhing,  and  he  blufhed  like  a 
girl.     When  I  heard  him  in  the  work-fhop,  I  had 
always  a  crayon  or  fomething  elfe  to  feek  i    but  as 
the  fight  of  him  embarrafied  no  lefs  than  it  pleafed 
me,  I  ran  out  again  more  fpeedily  than  I  entered, 
with  a  palpitation  of  my  heart  and  a  trembling  of 
my  limbs  that  I  haftened   to  conceal  in  my  little 
ciofet,     I   can  readily   believe,    that,  with    fuch 

adif- 
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a  difpofition,  aflifted  by  leifure  and  a  certain 
kind  of  company,  both  my  imagination  and  my 
perfon  might  have  been  greatly  affeded. 

The  works  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking  gave 
place  to  others,  which  foftened  the  powerful  im- 
preflions  they  had  produced.     Some  of  the  writings 
of  Voltaire  ferved  to  operate  this  diverfion.     One 
day,  when  I    was  reading    Candide,   my   mother 
having  deferted  her  party  of  piquet,  the  lady  with 
whom  fhe  was  playing  calling  me  from  the  corner 
in  which  I  was  littingj  defired  to  fee  the  book  I  had 
in  my  hand  ;  and  on  my  mother's  return  exprelTed 
her  aftonifnment    at   the  nature   of    my  ftudies. 
My  mother,  without  making  any  anfwer,  contented 
herfelf  with  merely  ordering  mc  to  carry  it  back  to 
the  place  whence  it  came.     I  call  an  evil  eye  upon 
this  woman,  of  forbidding  countenance,  monftrous 
rotundity  of  waift,  and  afFeifted  importance;  nor 
from  that  day  forward  did  I  ever  beftow  a  fmile 
upon  Madame  Charbonne.  My  good  mother,  how-* 
ever,  made  no  alteration  in  her  truly  unaccountable 
condu<51",  but  permitted  me  to  read  all  the  books  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on,  without  Teeming  to  attend 
to  them,  though  fiie  knew  very  well  what  they  were. 
I  muft  obferve  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  immoral 
publication  ever  came  in  my  way  j  and  even  now 
I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  titles  of  two  or  three  ; 
the  tafte  I  have  acquired  having  ever  prevented 
my  feeling  the  fmalleft  temptation  to  procure  them. 
As  I  preferred  books  to  every  thing  elfe,  my  father 
fomeiimes  made  me  prefents  of  that  kind ;    but, 
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piquing  himfdf,  as  he  did,  on  feconding  ray  propeit- 
lity  to  ferious  lludies,  his  choice  was  whimfical : 
he  gave  me,  for  inftance,  Fenelon  on  temalc 
education,  and  Locke  on  that  of  children  in  general; 
thus  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil  what  were 
dcfigned  for  the  tutor.  I  am  perfuaded,  however,  that 
the  incongruity  was  not  unprodudlive  of  benefit,  and 
that  chance  perhaps  ferved  me  better  than  theufual 
confiderations  of  propriety  would  have  done.  I  was 
very  forward  for  my  age ;  I  loved  to  refiecft ;  I 
thought  feriouily  of  improving  myfelf -,  that  is  to 
fay,  I  ftudied  the  movements  of  my  mind ;  X 
fought  to  know  myfelf  j  and  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
deftination  which  it  was  requifite  I  lliould  enable 
myfelf  to  fill.  Religious  notions  began  to  fernient 
in  my  brain,  and  foon  produced  a  violent  explofion. 
But  before  I  defcribe  them,  it  may  be  proper  for 
my  reader  to  know  what  became  of  my  Latin, 

The  firft  rudiments  of  grammar  Were  well 
arranged  in  my  head.  I  declined  nouns  and  con- 
jugated verbs,  though  it  appeared  to  me  tirefome 
enough;  but  the  hope  of  being  able  on  fome  future 
day  to  read  in  that  language  the  admirable  produc- 
tions of  which  I  heard  fo  much,  and  of  which  my 
books  afforded  me  ibme  idea,  gave  me  refo- 
lution  to  get  through  the  dry  and  difficult  tafk.  It 
was  not  thus  with  my  little  uncle,  for  fo  I  called 
the  Abbe  Eimont.  Young,  good-jnumoured,  indo- 
lent, and  gay,  giving  not  the  fmallefl:  trouble  to  any 
body,  caring  little  to  give  bimfelf  any  for  others,  and 

heartily 
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heartily  tired  of  his  trade  of  pedagogue  with  the 
chorifters  j  he  liked  better  to  take  a  walk  with  me 
than  to  give  me  a  leflbn,  and  to  m^ake  me  laugh  and 
play,  than  to  hear  me  repeat  my  rudiments.  He  was 
far  from  being  punftual  either  as  to  the  hour  or  the 
day  of  coming  to  our  houfe,  and  a  thoufand  circum- 
Itances  combined  to  procraftinate  his  lelTons.  I  was 
delirous  however  of  learning,  and  loath  to  relinquifh 
what  I  had  once  begun.  It  was  therefore  rc- 
folved  upon,  that  I  fhould  go  to  him  three  morn- 
ings a  week ;  but  he  was  too  giddy  to  keep  him- 
felf  at  liberty  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  my 
inftrudtion.  I  was  fure  to  find  him  either  bulled  in 
parifh  affairs,  diverting  himfelf  with  his  boys,  or 
breakfafting  with  a  friend.  I  loft  my  time,  the 
winter  feafon  came  on,  and  my  Latin  was  aban- 
doned. From  that  attempt  I  have  preferved  only 
a  fort  of  glimmering  or  inftin6t  of  knowledge, 
which,  during  the  days  of  devotion,  enabled  me  to 
repeat  or  chant  the  Pfalms  without  being  abfo- 
lutely  ignorant  of  what  I  was  faying,  and  a  conft- 
derable  facility  for  the  ftudy  of  languages  in  general, 
particularly  the  Italian,  which  I  learnt  a  few  years 
after,  without  a  mafter,  and  without  difficulty. 

My  father  took  but  little  pains  to  forward  me  in 
drawing  :  he  rather  amufed  himfelf  with  my  apti- 
tude, than  endeavoured  to  give  me  extraordinary 
talents.  A  few  words  that  dropped  in  a  converfa- 
tion  with  my  mother,  gave  me  to  underftand  that, 
from  prudential  motives,  {he  was  not  delirous  of  my 

making 
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making  any  great  proficiency  in  the  art.  *  I  would 
not  have  her  become  a  painter,'  faid  fhe;  *  it 
would  require  an  intercommunity  of  ftudies,  and 
connexions  that  we  can  very  well  difpenfe  with.* 
I  was  alfo  fet  to  engrave ;  learnt  to  hold  the 
graver,  and  got  over  the  firft  difficulties  in  a 
fhort  time;  for  nothing  came  amifs  to  me. 
On  the  birth-days  of  my  good  old  relations, 
which  were  alv/ays  religiouily  celebrated,  I  carried 
for  my  prefent,  either  a  pretty  head,  which  I  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  draw  for  the  occalion,  or  a 
neat  little  copper-plate,  on  which  I  had  engraved 
a  flower,  with  a  compliment  beneath,  written  with, 
great  care,  and  in  verfes  hammered  out  by  Mr. 
Demure,  In  return  I  received  almanacs*,  which 
greatly  amufed  me,  and  prefents  of  fuch  little 
articles  as  were  adapted  to  my  ufe,  in  general 
ornaments  of  drefs,  of  which  I  was  very  fond. 
My  mother  took  a  pleafure  in  feeing  me  fine.  In 
her  own  drefs  Ihe  was  plain,  and  frequently  even 
negligent ;  but  her  daughter  was  her  doll,  and  from 
my  early  infancy  I  was  drelTed  with  a  degree  of 
elegance,  and  even  richnefs,  that  feemed  un- 
fuitable  to  my  condition.  Young  ladies  at  that 
time  wore  what  was  called  a  corjis-de-robe,  a 
drefs   refembling  court    robes,    and   fitting   very 

*  French  almanacs  are  very  different  from  the  Englifh  :  nioft 
of  them  are  without  calendars,  fuch  a3  TAlmanach  Chantant,  con- 
fifting  entirely  of  fongs,  TAlmanach  des  Mufes,  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  fugitive  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  8cc.—Tran/. 
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clofely  at  the   waifl;    of   which  it  difplayed  the 
form  to  advantage,   but  full  below,  with  a  long 
train  that  fwept   the  ground,   adorned  with    dif- 
ferent trimmings,  according  to   the  tafte  of  the 
wearer.     Mine  \iTre  of  fine  filk,  of  fome  limple 
pattern   and    modefl   colour,    but    in    price  and 
quality  equal  to  my  mother's  beft  gala  fuits.     My 
toilet  was  a  grievous  bufinefs  to  me,  for  my  hair 
was  frequently  frizzed,  papered,  and  tortured  with 
hot  irons,  and  all  the  other  ridiculous  and  barba- 
rous implements  at  that  time  in  ufe.     My  head 
was  fo  extremely  tender,  and  the  pullmg  I  was 
obliged  to  undergo  fo  painful,  that,  upon  occafions 
of  full   drefs,    my  fufferings  always   forced   tears 
from  my  eyes,  although  I  uttered  no  complaint. 
'    Methinks  I  hear  it  afked.  For  whofe  eyes,  in  the 
retired  life  I  led,    was  all  this  finery   intended  ? 
They  who  afl^  the  queflion  ought  to  recoiled,  that 
I  went  out  two  days  in  the  week;  and  if  they  v^^erc 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  what  was  at  thaE 
time  called  the  bonrgeoifie  of  Paris,  they  muft  know 
there    were   thoufands    of  them    whofe   expence 
\n  drefs,  by  no  means  fmall,  had  no  other  objeft, 
than  an  exhibition  of  a  it^N  hours  on  Sunday  irt 
the    Tuileries  i    to    which  their  wives  joined    the 
difplay    of    their    finery    at    church,     and     the 
pleafure   of  parading   their    own  quarter    of  the 
town,  before  their  admiring  neighbours.      Add 
to   this,    family    vifits    on     great    fellivals,    new 
year's  day,  weddings  and  ch ripenings,  and  there 
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will  be  found  fufficient  opportunities  for  the  gra- 
tification of  vanity.  By  the  way,  more  than  one 
contraft  may  be  obferved  in  my  education.  The 
young  lady,  exhibited  on  Sundays  at  church,  and 
in  the  public  walks,  in  an  elegant  drefs,  who  you 
would  have  fuppofed  to  be  juft  alighted  from  a  car- 
riage, and  whofe  demeanour  and  language  were  per- 
fedlly  confonant  to  her  appearance,  would  go  never- 
thelefs  to  market  in  the  week  with  her  mother,  in  a 
linen  frock,  or  would  ftep  into  the  ftreet  alone,  to 
buy  a  little  parfley  or  falad,  which  the  fcrvant  had 
forgotten.  It  mud  be  confefTed,  I  was,  not  much 
plcafed  with  it;  but  I  (liowed  no  figns  of  diflike, 
and  acquitte*!  myfelf  of  my  commiffion  in  fuch  a 
way  as  to  render  it  agreeable.  I  behaved  with. 
fo  much  civility,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo 
much  dignity,  that  the  fruiterer,  or  other  fhop- 
keeper,  took  a  pleafure  in  ferving  me  firft^  and 
yet  thofe  who  came  before  me  were  never  offended  : 
I  was  fure  to  pick  up  fome  compliment  or  other  in 
the  way,  which  only  ferved  to  make  me  more  polite. 
The  fame  child,  who  read  fyftematic  works,  who 
could  explain  the  circles  of  the  celeftial  fphere, 
handle  the  crayon  and  the  graver,  and  who,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  was  the  befb  dancer  in  the 
youthful  parties  that  met  occafionally  to  afTift  at 
fome  little  family  feftival,  was  frequently  called 
into  the  kitchen  to  make  an  omelet,  pick 
herbs,  or  fkim  the  pot.  That  mixture  of  ferious 
iiudies,  agreeable  relaxations,  and  domeftic  cares, 
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properly  ordered,  and  rendered  agreeable  by  my 
mother's  good  management,  made  me  fit  for 
every  thing,  feemed  to  forebode  the  viciilitudes  of 
my  fortune,  and  enabled  me  to  fupport  them.  In 
every  place  I  am  at  home :  I  can  prepare  my  own 
dinner  with  as  much  addrefs  as  Philopoemen  cut 
wood  ;  but  no  one  feeing  me  fo  engaged,  would 
think  it  an  olTice  in  which  I  ought  to  be  cm- 
ployed. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  from  what  I  have  already 
related,  that  my  mother  did  not  neglcdl  what  is 
called  religion.  She  was  pious  without  being  a 
bigot ;  fhe  had  faith,  or  endeavoured  to  have  faith  ; 
and  conformed  her  conduA  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  with  the  humility  and  regularity  of  a  per- 
fon  who,  finding  it  necefTary  for  her  peace  of  mind 
to  adopt  great  principles,  does  not  hefitate  at  trifling 
details.  The  refpedlful  air  with  which  the  firft 
notions  of  religion  had  been  prefcnted  to  me,  had 
difpofed  me  to  receive  them  with  attention.  They 
were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  confiderable 
impreflion  on  a  lively  imagination  ;  and  notwith- 
fianding  the  troublefome  doubts  frequently  excited. 
by  my  infant  reafon,  which  regarded  with  furprife 
the  transformation  of  the  devil  into  a  ferpent,  and 
thought  it  cruel  in  God  to  have  permitted  it,  I  at 
laft  believed  and  adored. 

I  had  received  confirmation  with  the  deep  atten- 
tion of  a  mind  that  calculates  the  importance  of 
its  aftions,  and  meditates  on  its  duties.     The  pre- 
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paring  me  for  my  firft  communion  was  talked  of, 
and  I  felt  a  facred  terror  take  poffclTion  of  my  foul. 

I  read  books  of  devotion  j  I  was  feized  with 
an  irrefiftibic  defire  to  employ  my  mind  about  the 
great  objedls  of  eternal  mifery  and  happinefs;  and, 
by  infenfible  degrees,  all  my  thoughts  centred 
in  thofe  points.  Religious  ideas  gained  a  com- 
plete afcendance  over  my  heart,  and  concurred 
with  my  natural  forwardnefs  in  bringing  on 
the  reign  of  fentiment  before  its  time.  It  began 
with  the  love  of  God,  the  fublime  raptures  of 
which  rendered  the  firft  years  of  my  adolefcence 
fafe  and  happy,  reiigned  the  reft  to  the  care  of  phi- 
lofophy,  and  feemed  likely  to  proted:  me  for  ever 
from  the  ftorm  of  thofe  paflions,  from  which,  with 
a  conftitution  as  vigorous  as  that  of  a  prize-fighter, 
ic  is  with  difficulty  that  I  preferve  my  riper  age. 

The  fit  of  devotion  which  agitated  me,  pro- 
duced an  aftonilhing  alteration  in  my  mind.  1  be- 
came profoundly  humble  and  inexprelTibly  timid. 
I  looked  upon  men  with  a  fort  of  terror,  which  in- 
creafcd  when  any  of  them  ftruck  me  as  amiable.  I 
watched  over  my  thoughts  with  extreme  fcrupulo- 
fity;  the  Icaft  profane  image  that  offered  itfelf  to 
my  mind,  however  confufedly,  feemed  a  crime. 
I  contraded  fuch  a  habit  of  referve,  that;  per- 
ufing  BufFon's  Natural  Hiftory  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen,  when  no  longer  a  devotee,  I  (kipped  the  ar- 
ticle Man,  and  turned  over  the  plates  relating  to  it, 
with  the  fpecd  and  terror  of  a  perfon  who  fees  a 
D  2  precipice 
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precipice  beneath  his  feer.  In  Hiort,  I  did  not 
marry  till  I  was  twenty-live;  and  with  a  heart  fuch 
as  may  be  imagined,  fenfes  highly  inflammable, 
and  conliderable  information  as  to  feveral  points,  I 
had  fo  well  avoided  all  knowledge  concerning  one 
circumftance,  that  the  confequences  of  marriage 
were  as  furprifing  to  me  as  they  were  unpleafant. 

My  life,  which  every  day  grew  more  and  more 
retired,  appeared  ftill  too  W'orldly  to  admit  of  my 
preparing  for  my  firft  communion.  That  import- 
ant tranfaftion,  which  was  to  have  fuch  influence 
on  my  eternal  falvation,  occupied  all  my  thoughts. 
I  acquired  a  tafle  for  divine  fervice  ;  I  was  fcruck 
■with  its  folemnicy  i  I  read  with  avidity  the  explana- 
tion of  the  church  ceremonies,  and  treafured  up 
their  myflic  fignificarion  in  my  mind.  Every  day 
I  turned  over  my  folio  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  re- 
gretted  thofe  happy  days  when  the  perfecuting  fury 
ofpaganifm  conferred  the  crown  of  martyrdom  upon 
courageous  chriilians.  I  began  to  think  ferioufly 
of  enribracing  a  new  kind  of  life,  and,  after  pro- 
found meditations,  fixed  upon  my  plan.  Until 
then,  the  idea  of  parting  from  my  mother  ufed  to 
draw  a  flood  of  tears  from  my  eyes  ;  and  whenever 
any  .of  my  friends  wiflied  to  divert  themfelves  with 
the  fudden  clouds  that  fenfibiliiy  fpread  over  my  ex- 
preflive  brow,  they  never  failed  to  talk  of  convents, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  fending  young  women  to 
inhabit  them  for  a  fliort  fpace  of  time.  But  what 
ought  we  not  to  facrifice  to  the  Lord  ?  I  had  formed, 
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of  thefolitude  and  filenceof  acloifter,  thofegrand  or 
romantic  ideas  which  an  a6live  imagination  would 
naturally  engender.     The  more  folemn  its  abode, 
the  better  it  fuited  the  enthufiaftic  difpofition  of  my 
mind.    One  evening,  after  fupper,  being  alone  with 
my  parents,  I   fell  at  their  feet,  fhedding  at  the 
fame  time  a  torrent  of  tears>  which  deprived  me  of 
utterance.     Aftonilhed  and  uneafy,  they  afkcd  the 
meaning  of  this  ftrange  emotion.      *  I  beg  of  you/ 
faid  J,  fobbing,  '  to  do  a  thing,  which  is  moft  pain- 
ful  to  my  heart,  but  which   is  called   for  by  my 
confcience.     Send  me  to  a  convent.'      They  raifed 
me  from  the  ground.     My  excellent  mother  was  af- 
fedied,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  alarmed,  if 
my  having  been  conftantly  in  her  prefence  for  fome 
time  before,  had  not  removed  all  grounds  of  fear  : 
(he  afked  me  what  it  was  that  made  me  defirous  of 
leaving  them,   obferving  at  the  fame  time,  I  had 
never  been  refufed  any  reafonable  requeft.      I  an- 
fwered,    it   was  my  wifh   to  receive  the    commu- 
nion for  the  firft  time  in   a  difpofition   of  mind 
fuitable  to    the  folemnity   of  the  occafion.       My 
father  commended  my  zeal,  and  exprefled  his  rea- 
dinefs  to  comply  with  my  defire.     The  next  diffi- 
culty was,  the  making  a  choice  among  the  different 
religious  houfes,  in  none  of  which  my  parents  had 
any    connexions  ;     but   they   recolledled   that   my 
mufic-mafter  had  fpoken  of  a  convent  in  which  he 
gave  leiTons  to  feveral  young  ladies,  and  refolved 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  it.     They  found  it  to 
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be  a  refpecfliable  hcufe,  and  of  an  order  not  ver/ 
llri(5t.  The  nuns  had  confequently  the  reputation 
of  not  praclifing  thofe  extravagancies  and  mumme- 
ries for  which  nuns  are  generally  remarkable  :  the 
education  of  youth  was  alfo  their  profefiion. 
They  kept  a  day-fchool  for  children  of  the  lower 
clafs,  whom  they  taught  gratis^  in  conformity  with 
their  vows,  and  who  came  from  their  own  homes 
to  a  room  fet  apart  for  them  ;  the  boarding-fchool 
for  fuch  young  women  as  were  confided  to  their 
care,  being  entirely  detached. 

My  mother  took  the  necelTary  fteps ;  and  after 
carrying  me  to  vifit  all  my  relations  of  the  fuperior 
degree,  and  informing  them  of  my  refolution, 
Avhich  was  highly  commended,  conduced  me  to  the 
fifterhood  of  the  Congregation,  in  the  Rue  Neuve 
St.  Etienne,  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau,  very  near  the 
prifon  in  which  1  am  now  confined.  While  prelT- 
ing  my  dear  mother  in  my  arms  at  the  moment  of 
parting  with  her  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life,  I 
thought  my  heart  would  have  burft;  but  I  was 
ading  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  pafied 
the  threfhold  of  the  cloifler,  offering  up  to  him, 
with  tears,  the  greatefl  facrifice  I  was  capable  of 
making.  That  was  the  feventh  of  May  1765.,  when 
I  was  eleven  years  and  two  months  old. 

In  the  gloom  of  a  prifon,  in  the  midil  of  thofe 
political  commotions  which  ravage  my  country, 
and  fweep  away  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  how  fhall 
I  recall  to  my  mind,  and  how  defcribe,  that  period 
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of  rapture  and  tranquillity  ?  What  lively  colours 
can  exprefs  the  foft  emotions  of  a  young  heart 
endued  with  tendernefs  and  feniibility,  greedy 
of  happinefs,  beginning  to  be  alive  to  the  feelings 
of  nature,  and  perceiving  the  Deity  alone  ?  The 
firft  night  that  I  fpent  at  the  convent  was  a  night 
of  agitation.  I  was  no  longer  under  the  paternal 
roof.  I  was  at  a  diftance  from  that  kind  mother, 
who  was  doubtlefs  thinking  of  me  with  affedionate 
emotion.  A  dim  light  diffufed  itfelf  through  the 
room  in  which  I  had  been  put  to  bed,  with  four 
children  of  my  own  age.  I  ftole  foftly  from  my 
couch,  and  drew  near  the  window,  the  light  of  the 
rnoon  enabling  me  to  diftinguilh  the  garden,  which 
it  overlooked.  The  deepeft  filence  prevailed 
around,  and  I  liftened  to  it,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
prefiion,  with  a  fort  of  refpcdt.  Lofty  trees  call 
their  gigantic  fhadows  along  the  ground,  and 
promifed  a  fecure  afylum  to  peaceful  meditation, 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  the  heavens  ;  they  were  un- 
clouded and  ferene.  I  imagined  that  I  felt  the 
prefence  of  the  Deity  fmiling  on  my  facrifice,  and 
already  offering  me  a  reward  in  the  confolatory 
peace  of  a  celeftial  abode.  Tears  of  delight  flowed 
gently  down  my  cheeks.  I  repeated  my  vows  with 
holy  ecftacy,  and  went  to  bed  again  to  tafte  the 
flumber  of  the  eledt. 

As  it  was  evening  when  I  came  to  the  convent, 

I    had   not     yet    feen    all     my     fellow-boarders. 

They   were  thirty- four  in  number,  and  were  af- 
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fembled  in  one  fchool-room,  from  the  age  of  fix 
to  that  of  feventeen  or  eighteen,  but  were  divided 
into  two  tables  at  meals,  and  as  it  were  into  two 
fedlions  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  to  perform  their 
exercifes.  There  was  fo  much  of  the  little 
■woman  about  me,  that  it  was  immediately  judged 
proper  to  include  me  in  the  elder  fet.  I  ac- 
cordingly became  the  twelfth  at  their  table,  and 
found  myfelf  the  youngeft  of  them  all.  The  tone 
of  politenefs  which  my  mother  had  rendered 
familiar,  the  fedate  air  which  was  become  ha- 
bitual to  me,  and  my  courteous  and  corredl 
mode  of  fpeaking,  in  no  way  refembled  the  noify 
and  thoughtlefs  mirth  of  my  volatile  companions. 
The  children  addreffed  themfelves  to  me  with  a  fort 
of  confidence,  becaufe  J  never  gave  them  a  rough 
anfwer  ;  and  the  elder  girls  treated  me  with  a 
kind  of  refped:,  becaufe  my  refer ve  did  not  render  me 
the  lefs  obliging  to  them,  while  it  procured  par- 
ticular attention  from  the  nuns.  Brought  up  as 
I  had  hitherto  been,  it  was  not  furprifing  I 
fhould  be  found  better  informed  thanmoftofmv 
clafs,  even  than  thofe  whofe  age  the  mofl:  exceeded 
mine.  The  nuns  perceived  they  might  derive 
honour  from  my  education,  merely  from  my 
being  under  their  care,  without  being  obliged  to 
take  any  pains  to  continue  it,  I  knew  already,  or 
very  eafily  learnt  every  thing  they  gave  me  to 
fludy ;  and  became  the  favourite  of  the  whole 
fillerhood  :  it  was  quite  matter  of  contention  who 
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fhould  carefs  and  compliment  me.  She,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  teach  the  boarders  to  write, 
was  feventy  years  of  age,  and  had  taken  the  veil 
at  fifty,  either  out  of  chagrin  at  fome  difap- 
pointment,  or  in  confequence  of  fome  misfor- 
tune. She  had  been  well  educated,  and  joined  to 
that  advantage  all  that  could  be  derived  from  good 
breeding  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  She 
valued  herfelf  on  her  fkill  in  teaching,  ftill  wrote 
a  very  fine  hand,  embroidered  with  elegance,- gave 
excellent  leflbns  of  orthography,  and  was  by  no 
means  unacquainted  with  hiftory.  Her  diminu- 
tive figure,  her  age  itfelf,  and  fome  fmall  tinc- 
ture of  pedantry,  occalioned  old  fifter  St.  Sophia 
to  be  treated,  by  her  giddy  little  pupils,  with  lefs 
refped:  than  {he  deferved  j  and  if  1  recoiled  aright, 
the  jealoufy  of  the  good  nuns,  who  were  fond  of 
expofing  her  defeds  becaufe  they  did  not  poiTefs 
her  talents,  tended  not  a  little  to  encourage  their 
impertinence.  This  excellent  woman  foon  became 
much  attached  to  me  on  account  of  my  ftudious 
turn.  After  having  given  a  ieflbn  to  the  whole 
clafs,  fhe  would  take  me  aiide,  make  me  repeat  my 
grammar,  go  over  my  maps,  and  extradl  paiTages 
from  hiftory.  She  even  obtained  permiffion  to 
take  me  to  her  cell,  where  I  ufed  to  read  to  her. 

Of  my  former  tutors  I  had  retained  only  one, 
and  that  was  my  mufic-mafter,  of  whom  I  received 
lelTons  in  the  parlour,  with  two  of  my  fellow - 
boarders,  under  the  infpedion  of  a  nun  :  and  in 
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order  to  keep  up  my  drawing,  I  was  attended  by  a 
female  artift,  who  was  admitted  into  the  interior 
of  the  convent. 

The  regularity  of  a  life  filled  up  with  fuch  a 
variety  of  ftudies,  was  perfe(5tly  fuitable  to  the 
adiivity  of  my  mind,  as  well  as  to  my  natural  tafte 
for  method  and  application.  I  was  one  of  the  firft 
at  every  thing  ;  and  flill  I  had  leifure,  becaufe  I 
was  diligent,  and  did  not  lofe  a  moment  of  my 
time.  In  the  hours  fet  apart  for  walking  and 
recreation,  I  felt  no  delire  to  run  and  play  with  the 
crowd,  but  retired  to  feme  folitary  fpot  to  read 
and  meditate.  How  delighted  was  I  with  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage,  the  breath  of  the  zephyrs,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  furrounding  flowers  !  Every- 
where I  perceived  the  hand  of  the  Deity  ;  I  was 
fenlible  of  his  beneficent  care  of  his  creatures  3  and 
I  admired  his  wonderful  works.  Full  of  grati- 
tude, I  went  to  adore  him  in  the  church,  where 
the  majeftic  founds  of  the  organ,  accompanied  by 
the  captivating  voices  of  the  young  nuns  chanting 
their  anthems,  completed  my  ecftacy.  Inde- 
pendently of  mafs,  to  which  all  the  boarders  were 
regularly  condu<5led  in  the  morning,  half  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon  of  every  working  day  was  confe- 
crated  to  meditation,  to  which  thofe  only  were 
admitted  who  appeared  capable  of  it,  or  at  leafl  of 
filling  up  that  interval  of  time  by  the  attentive  read- 
ing of  religious  works.  It  was  not  even  necefTary 
for  me  to  folicit  this  favour,  which  they  were  eager 
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to  confer  upon  me  as  a  reconnpcr.ee  for  my  zeal  : 
but  I  earneftly  requefted  to  be  allowed  to  receive 
my  firft  communion  at  the  next  great  feftival, 
which  happened  to  be  the  AITumption,  Though 
it  followed  foon  after  my  entrance  into  the  con- 
vent, m.y  requeft  was  granted  with  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  fuperiors,  and  of  the  diredor.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  and  a  monk  of  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Vitflor,  where  he  officiated  as 
reclor.  He  had  undertaken  the  tail^  of  confefling 
the  boarders  of  the  Congregation,  and  was  well  fittei 
for  it  by  his  age,  which  was  upwards  of  fifty,  by  the 
mildnefs  of  his  temper,  and  by  his  great  good  fenfe, 
which  tempered  the  aufterity  of  his  morals  and 
demeanour.  At  the  time  I  was  confided  to 
his  care,  Mr.  Garat^  the  prieft  of  my  parifli, 
had  the  condefcenfion  to  come  himfeif  to  the 
convent  to  depofit  his  tender  lamb  in  the  hands 
of  his  fpiritual  brother.  They  had  an  interview 
in  the  parlour  in  my  prefence,  and  converfed  in 
Latin,  which  I  did  not  perfectly  undcrftand,  but 
of  which  I  comprehended  a  i^^  words  very  much 
to  my  advantage.  Thefe  never  efcape  the  pene- 
tration of  a  female,  whatever  may  be  her  age,  or 
the  language  in  which  they  are  urtered.  I  gained, 
coniiderably  by  the  change,  Garat  v;as  a  mere 
pedant,  in  whom  I  fhculd  have  found  all  the 
ftcrnnefs  of  a  fpiritual  judge  :  the  monk  of  St. 
Victor  was  an  upright  and  enlightened  man,  v/ho 
direded  my  pious  afFedions  to  gll  that  is  great  and 
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fublime  in  morality ;  and  who  took  a  pleafure  in 
developing  the  germs  of  virtue,  by  the  inflru- 
mentality  of  religion,  without  any  abfurd  mixture 
of  its  myflicifm.  I  loved  him  as  much  as  if  he 
had  been  my  father ;  and  during  the  three  years 
that  he  furvived,  after  my  quitting  the  convent, 
went  regularly  from  a  coniiderable  diftance  to 
St.  Vidtor's,  on  the  eve  of  great  feftivals,  to  con- 
fefs  myfelf  to  him. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  catholic  religion, 
though  little  fuited  to  a  found  judgment  and  an 
enlightened  mind,   that  fubjeds   its   faith    to  the 
rules  of  reafon,  is  well  calculated  to  captivate  the 
imagination,  which  it  lays   hold  of  by  means  of 
the  grand  and  the  terrific,  while  at  the  fame  time 
it  occupies  the  fenfes  by  myfterious  ceremonies, 
alternately   foothing  and    melancholy.      Eternity, 
,  always  prefent  to  the  mind  of  its  fecflaries,  calls 
them  to  contemplation.     It  renders  them  fcrupu- 
lous  appreciators  of  good  and  evil,   while  its  daily 
practices  and   awful   rites  ferve  both  to  keep  up 
the  attention,  and  offer  the  eafy  means  of  advan- 
cing towards   the    end     propofed.     Women  are 
wonderful  adepts  in  giving  a  grace  to  thofe  prac- 
tices, and  in   accompanying   rites  with  whatever 
can   add   to  their    charms     and   fplendour  —  an 
art  in  which  nuns  particularly   excel.     A  novice 
took  the  veil  foon  after  my  arrival  at  the  convent. 
The   church  and  the  altar  were  decorated    with 
flowers,  brilliant  luftres,  lilk  curtains,  and  other 
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rich    ornaments.     The    aiTembly    was   numerous, 
and  came   crowding   into   the  outer   part  of  the 
church,  with  that  feftive  air,  which  a  family  ufually 
affc6is  on  fuch  an  occasion,   as  if  it  were  the  wed- 
ding of  one  of  the  children.     The  young  vidrim 
appeared  at  the  grate  in  the  mofl:  fplendid  drefs, 
which  however  {he  foon  pulled  off,  to  appear  again 
covered    with   a   white   veil,    and   crowned   with 
rofes.     I  ftill  feel  the  agitation  which  her  flightly 
tremulous  voice  excited  in  my  bofom,  when  fhe 
melodioufly   chanted   the  cuftomary  verfe.  Elegit, 
&c.     Here  have  I  chofen  my  abode,  and  will  ejiablijli 
it  for  ever.     I   have  not  forgotten  the  notes  of  this 
little  palTage;  but  cah  repeat  them  as  accurately 
as  if  I  had  heard  them  only  yeiterday ;  and  happy 
ftiould  I  be  if  1  could  chant  them  in  America  I 
Great  God  !   with   what  emphafis  fhould   I  utter 
them  now! — But  when  the  novice,  after  pronouncing 
her  vows,  was  coveredj  as  fhe  lay  proflrate  on  the 
ground,  with  a  pall,  under  which  one  might  have 
fuppofed  her  to  be  buried,  I  trembled  with  horror. 
To  me   it  reprefented  the  image  of  an   abfolute 
diffolution  of  every  earthly  tie,  and  the  renunciation 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  her.     I  was  no  longer  my- 
felf:    I  was  the  very  vitlim  of  the  facrihce.     I 
thought  they  were  tearing  me  from  my  mother, 
and  (lied  a  torrent  of  tenrs.     With  fenhbility  like 
this,  which  renders  impreffions  fo  profound,  and 
occafions  fo   many  things   to   ftrike  us,    that  pafs 
away  like  fhadows  before  the  eyes  oi  the  vulgar, 
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our  exigence  never  grows  languid*  Accordingly^ 
I  have  refledled  on  min€  from  an  early  period, 
^vithout  having  ever  found  it  a  burden,  even  in 
the  midfl:  of  the  fevered  trials  ;  and  though  not 
yet  forty,  I  have  lived  to  a  prodigious  age,  if  life  be 
meafured  by  the  fentiment  which  has  marked 
every  moment  of  its  duration, 

I  fliould  have  too  many  fcenes  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture to  recount,  were  I  to  go  over  all  which  the 
emotions  of  a  tender  piety  have  engraven  on  m^ 
heart.  The  charm  and  habit  of  thefe  fenfations 
made  an  imprefiion  upon  me  which  nothing  can 
efface.  Philofophy  has  difpelled  the  illuiions  of 
an  empty  faith,  but  it  has  not  annihilated  the 
effc(5t  of  certain  objeds  on  my  fenfes,  or  their 
aflbciation  with  the  ideas  and  difpoiition  of  mind 
which  they  were  accuftomed  to  excite.  I  can  ftill 
attend  divine  fervice  with  pleafure,  if  performed 
with  folemnity.  I  forget  the  quackery  of  priells, 
their  ridiculous  fables  and  abfurd  myfteries,  and 
fee  nothing  but  weak  mortals  afTembled  together 
to  implore  the  fuccour  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
The  miferies  of  mankind,  and  the  confolatory 
hope  of  an  omnipotent  remunerator,  occupy  my 
thoughts.  Every  extraneous  idea  is  excluded ; 
the  paflions  fubfide  into  tranquillity,  and  the  fenfe 
of  my  duties  is  quickened.  If  mufic  form  a  part 
of  the  ceremony,  I  find  myfelf  tranfported  to 
'  another  world  ;  and  I  come  out  with  an  amended 
heart    from   a   place,   to    which  the  imbecil   and 
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ignorant  crowd  reforr,  without  reflexion,  to  adore 
a  morfel  of  bread.  It  is  with  religion  as  with 
many  other  human  inftitutions  :  it  does  not  change 
the  difpofition  of  an  individual,  but  afiimilates 
itfelf  to  his  nature,  and  they  are  together  exalted 
or  enfeebled  The  herd  of  mankind  think  but 
little,  take  every  thing  on  hearfay,  and  a<fl  from 
inftindl ;  fo  that  there  prevails  a  perpetual  contra- 
didlion  between  the  principles  they  admit,  and  the 
condudl  they  purfue.  Strong  minds  proceed 
upon  a  different  plan  j  they  require  coniiflency, 
and  their  adions  are  a  faithful  tranfcript  of  their 
faith.  In  my  infancy,  I  neceffarily  embraced  the 
creed  that  was  offered  me  :  it  was  mine,  until  my 
mind  was  fufficiently  enlightened  to  examine  it ; 
but  even  then  all  my  adions  were  in  ffrid:  conformity 
with  it's  precepts.  I  was  aftonifhed  at  the  levity  of 
thofe,  who,  profefling  a  fimilar  faith,  adled  in  a 
contrary  way  ;  in  like  manner  as  I  am  now  indig- 
nant at  the  cowardice  of  men,  who  would  willi 
to  fee  their  country  free,  and  yet  fet  a  value  upon 
life  when  an  opportunity  offers  of  rifking  it  for  the 
public  weal. 

Though  wifliingtoavoid  repetitions  uponthe  fame 
fubje<fl,  I  will  neverthelefs  relate  an  incident  that 
marks  the  (ituation  of  my  mind  at  the  moment  of 
my  firft  communion.  Prepared  by  all  the  means 
cuftomary  in  convents,  by  retirement,  long  prayers, 
(ilencc,  and  meditation,  I  confidered  it  as  a  folemn 
engagement,  and   the   pledge  of   eternal  felicity. 
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This  idea  engroiFed  the  whole  of  my  attention* 
It  fo  inflamed  my  imagination,  and  foftened  my 
heart  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  bathed  in  tears,  and 
enraptured  with  divine  love,  I  was  incapable  of 
v/alking  to  the  altar  without  the  aifiltance  of  a 
nun,  who  came  and  took  me  under  both  arms,  and 
helped  me  to  advance  to  the  facred  table,  Thefe 
demonftrations,  which  were  by  no  means  affecfted, 
but  the  natural  confequence  of  a  fentiment  I  could 
not  reprefs,  obtained  me  great  conlideration,  and 
all  the  good  old  women  I  m.et  upon  my  way  were 
'  fure  to  recommend  themfelves  to  my  prayers. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  reader  afk,  if  this  heart  fo 
tender,  this  extreme  feniibility,  were  not  at  length 
cxercifed  on  more  fubftantial  objedls  -,  and  whether 
thefe  early  dreams  of  blifs  were  not  afterwards 
realifed  by  a  paffion,  of  which  fome  happy  indi- 
vidual fhared  the  fruits? 

To  all  this  my  anfwer  is,  let  us  not  anticipate. 
Dwell  with  me  awhile  upon  thofe  peaceful  days 
of  holy  delufion.  Think  you  that,  in  an  age  fo 
corrupt,  and  in  a  fecial  order  fo  perverfe,  it  is 
poffible  to  tafte  the  delights  of  nature  and  inno- 
cence ?  Vulgar  fouls  indeed  may  find  pleafure  in 
fuch  an  age;  but  as  to  ihofe  for  whom  pleafure 
alone  would  be  loo  little,  impelled  on  the  one 
hand  by  paflions  that  promife  them  more,  and 
retrained  6n  the  other  by  duties  which  they  are 
bound  to  refped:,  however  abfurd  and  fevere, 
their    enjoyments   confift   of    little    elfe   but    the 
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dear-bought  glory  of  facrificing  the  feelings  of 
nature  to  the  tyrannical  inflitutions  of  mankind. 
Let  us  then,  for  the  prefent,  feek  repofe  of  fpirit 
in  the  pure  joys  of  friendfhip,  which  came  to  offer 
me  its  comforts,  and  to  which  I  have  been  indebted 
for  fo  many  happy  days. 

Some  months  had  clapfed  fince  my  arrival  at 
the  convent,  where  I  fpent  my  time  in  the  \yay 
defcribed  above.  Once  a  week  I  was  vilited  by 
my  parents,  who  took  me  out  on  Sundays,  after 
divine  fervice,  to  walk  in  the  Jard'm  du  Roi,  now 
called  le  Jardin  des  Plantes.  I  never  quitted  them 
without  (bedding  tears,  which  proceeded  from 
affe£tion  to  their  perfons,  and  not  from  diflike  to 
my  lituation  ;  for  I  returned  with  pleafure  to  the 
iilent  cloifters,  and  walked  through  them  with 
meafured  fteps,  the  better  to  enjoy  their  folitude. 
Sometimes  I  would  flop  at  a  tomb,  on  which  the 
eulogy  of  a  pious  maiden  was  engraved.  *  She  is 
happy  !'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  with  a  figh  :  and  then, 
a  melancholy,  which  was  not  without  its  charms, 
would  take  pofleflion  of  my  foul,  and  make  me 
long  to  be  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  Deity, 
where  I  hoped  to  find  that  perfect  felicity  of  which 
I  felt  the  want. 

The  arrival  of  new  boarders  was  an  event  which 
put  all  our  youthful  fpirits  on  the  wing,  the 
curiofity  of  girls  in  a  convent  being  flronger  upon 
fuch  occafions  than  can  well  be  imagined.  Young 
ladies  from  Amiens  had  been  announced.     It  was 
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ori  a  fiimmer^s  evening,  and  we  were  walking 
down  an  avenue  of  trees,  when  the  exclamation, 
*  There  they  are  !  there  they  are  !*  palTed  fuddenly 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  principal  miftrefs  ccm- 
mritted  t'he  ft  rangers  to  the  care  of  the  nun  whofe 
bulinefs  at  that  time  it  happened:  to  be  to  fuper- 
intcnd  the  boarders.  The  crowd  gathered  round 
thenij  walked  away,  returned  again,  fell  at  length 
into  regular  order,  and  paraded  up  and  down  the 
fame  walk  in  parties  to  examine  the  Mifs  Cannets* 
They  were  two  fiflers.  The  eldeft  was  about 
eighteen,  of  a  fine  fhape,  a  forward  air,  and  eafy 
carriage,  and  was  rendered  remarkable  by  fome- 
thing  about  her  which  indicated  at  the  fame  time 
fenlibility,  pride,  and  difcontent.  The  youngcfi 
was  not  more  than  fourteen  :  a  veil  of  white  gauze 
covered  her  charming  countenance,  and  ill  concealed 
the  tears  in  which  it  was  bathed.  I  felt  a  likins: 
for  her  at  fird  fight,  flopped  to  get  a  better  view 
of  her  perfon,  and  then  mixed  with  the  taikcrs  to 
inquire  what  they  knew  of  her. 

She  v/as  the  favourite,  they  faid,  of  her  mother, 
whom  (ht  tenderly  loved,  and  with  whom  ilie  was 
fo  loth  to  part,  that  her  lifter  had  been  fent  with  her 
in  order  to  enable  her  the  better  to  bear  the  fepara- 
tion.  Both  were  feated  at  fuppcr  at  the  fame  table 
with  me.  Sophia  ate  but  little.  Her  mute  grief 
was  no  way  repulfive,  and  could  not  fail  to  infpire 
every  body  with  concern.  Her  fiftcr  appeared  lefs 
occupied  in  confolini^  her.  than  diriatisfied   with 
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iliaring  her  lot.  Nor  was  Ihe  altogether  in  the 
■vvrong.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  torn  from  the  world, 
to  which  ihe  had  been  reftored,  in  order  to  return 
CO  a  convent  as  her  lifter's  companion,  might  natu- 
rally enough  conlider  herfelf  as  facrificed  by  her 
mother  J  who  in  fact  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
curb  an  impetuous  temper,  w^hich  fhe  found  herfelf 
unable  to  govern.  It  was  not  necelTary  to  be  long 
in  the  company  of  the  lively  Henrietta  to  difcover 
thefe  things.  Frank  even  to  rudenefs,  impatient 
even  to  irafcibility,  and  gay  even  to  folly,  fhe  had  all 
the  fpirit  of  her  age  without  having  any  of  its  rea- 
fon.  Capricious,  flighty,  fometimes  charming, 
and  often  infupportable,  her  burfts  of  pafiion  were 
fucceeded  by  the  moft  affetlionate  atonem.ents.  She 
joined  to  extreme  fenfibility  the  utmoft  extrava- 
gance of  imagination.  You  could  not  avoid  loving, 
even  while  you  fcolded  her ;  and  yet  it  was  difficult 
to  live  with  her  upon  terms  of  endearment.  Poor 
Sophia  had  much  to  fuffer  from  the  difpofition  of 
her  {ifter,  irritated  againft  her  from  feelings  of  jea- 
loufyy  toojuftat  the  fame  time  not  to  efteem  her 
as  (lie  deferved,  and  confequently  finding  in  their 
intercourfe  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  provoke 
that  unevennefs  of  temper,  which  fhe  herfelf  was 
the  firft  to  lament.  The  fedatenefs  of  premature 
reafon  was  Sophia's  principal  chara6l€riftic.  Her 
feelings  were  not  very  acute,  becaufe  her  head  was 
cool  and  compofed  :  but  fhe  loved  to  reafon  and 
refled.     Gentle,   without  being  forward  in  her  de- 
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nionflrations  of    kindnefs,    flie  courted  nobody's 
good-will,  but  obliged  every  body  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  never  anticipating  nor  ever  oppc- 
fing  the  vvifh  of  other  people.     She  was  fond  both 
of  working  and  reading.     Her  forrows  had  aflfedled 
me ;  1  was  pleafed  with  her  demeanour ;  I  felt  that 
I  had  met  with  a  companion  ;    and  we  became  in- 
feparable.     I  attached  myfelf  to  her  with  that  un- 
referve  which  is  fo  natural  when  we  are  in  want  of 
r  an  objed;  on  which  to  place  our  afFedions,  and 
meet  with  a  perfon  who  feems  fit  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy in  our  heart.     Working,  reading,  walking, 
all   my  occupations  and  amufements  were  fhared 
wnth  Sophia.     She  was  of  a  religious  turn,  fome- 
what  lefs  tender  than  I,  but  equally  fincere ;  and 
that   rcfemblance    between    us  contributed   not  a 
little   to  our   intimacy.      It    was,    if    I    may   fo 
exprefs   myfelf,   under  the   wing    of   Providence, 
and  in  the  tranfports  of  a  common  zeal,  that  our 
friendfliip    was   cultivated  :    we     wiflied    recipro- 
cally  to   fupport  and  forward  each    other  in   the 
road    to   perfedion.     Sophia    w^as   an  unmerciful 
reafoner :    fhe   wanted    to   analyfe,  to   difcufs,    to 
know    every    thing.     I    talked     much    lefs,    and 
laid  little  fi-refs  upon  any  thing  but  refults.     She 
took  a  pleafure  in  converging  with  me,  for  I  was 
an  adept  at  liftening:  and  when  I  difi^ered  from  her 
in  opinion,  my  oppofition  was  fo  gentle,  for  fear  of 
offending  her,  that  not  one  of  all   our  arguments 
ever  produced  the  fmalleft  dilfenfion  between  us. 
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Herfociety  was  extremely  dear  to  me,  for  I  wiflied 
to  confide  to  a  perfon  who  could  underftand  me, 
the  fentiments  which  I  felt,  and  which  feemed 
to  be  heightened  by  participation.  About  three 
years  older  than  myfelf,  and  a  little  lefs  bafhful, 
ihe  had  a  fort  of  external  advantage  which  I  did 
not  envy  her.  She  prattled  prettily  and  fluently, 
while  I  knew  only  how  to  anfwer.  True  it  is,  that 
people  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  queftioning  me ; 
but  that  was  a  talk  every  one  was  not  equal  to. 
To  my  dear  friend  alone  was  I  truly  communica- 
tive ;  others  had  only,  as  it  were,  a  glimpfe  of  me, 
unlefs,  indeed,  it  were  a  perfon  fufficiently  fkilful  to 
lift  up  the  veil,  which,  without  intending  to  hide, 
I  naturally  threw  over  myfelf 

Henrietta  was  fometimes,  but  not  often,  of  our 
party.  She  had  formed  a  more  congenial  connec- 
tion with  a  Mademoifelle  de  Cornillon,  a  girl  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  as  ugly  as  lin,  and  as 
full  of  wit  and  mifchief  as  the  devil ;  a  proper  hob- 
goblin, in  fliort,  to  frighten  children,  but  who 
would  not  have  chofen  to  enter  the  lifts  either 
againft  Sophia's  fober  reafon  or  mine. 

I  cannot  pafs  over  in  lilence  the  tender  nriarks  of 
affedion  that  were  fhewn  me  froni  my  firll  arrival 
by  an  excellent  girl,  whofe  unalterable  attachment 
has  afforded  me  confolation  on  more  occafions  than 
one.  Angelica  Boufflers,  born  to  no  inheritance, 
had  taken  the  veil  at  the  age  of  feventeen.  She 
was  ftill  ignorant  of  her  own  difpolition.    Nature 
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Had  formed  her  of  the  mod  combuftible  materials  | 
and  the  compreffion  fuffercd  by  her  energies  had 
exalted  the  fenfibility  of  her  heart,  and  the  vivacity 
of  her  mind,  to  the  higheft  polfible  degree.  The 
want  of  fortune  had  afligned  her  a  place  among  the 
lay  fiflers,  with  whom  {he  had  nothing  in  common 
but  the  fcrvility  of  their  functions.  There  are 
minds  which  iland  in  no  need  of  cultiva.tion.  St. 
Agatha  (for  that  was  the  name  Che  had  alTumied  upon 
taking  the  veil),  without  having  much  education 
to  boaft  of,  was  fuperior  not  only  to  her  companions 
in  fervitude,  but  to  itioft  of  the  ladies  *  of  the 
ehoir.  Her  worth  was  known  ;  and  though,  accord'^ 
ing  to  the  uHige  of  thofe  focieties,  where  the  majo- 
rity are  always  ungrateful,  excefliVe  labour  was  im^ 
pofcd  upon  her  adive  difpolition,  fhe  enjoyed,  ne- 
verthelefs,  the  refpefl  that  was  her  due.  She  was 
appointed,  at  that  time,  to  wait  upon  the  boarders ; 
and  though  flie  had  nobody  to  affifl  her,  and  was 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  many  things  befide,  flie 
found  means  to  get  through  her  bulinefs  with  equal 
cheerfulnefs  and  difpatch.  She  had  fcarcely  at- 
traded  my  notice,  when  I  had  already  obtained  a 
diftinguithed  fhare  of  hers :  her  kindnefs  prevented 
my  wifhes,  and  made  me  remark  her.  At  table  flie 
ftudied  my  tade  unknown  to  me,  and  endeavoured 
to  gratify  it ;  in  my  chamber,  fhe  feemed  to  take  a 

*  In  many  of  the  convents,  that  were  not  of  the  mendicant  drders, 
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pleafure  in  making  my  bed,  and  never  let  an  Oppor- 
tunity efcape  of  faying  a  civil  thing.  If  I  met  her, 
file  embraced  me  with  tendernefs  ;  ^nd  fomctimes 
would  take  me  to  her  cell,  where  flie  had  a  beau- 
tiful canary-bird,  which  fhe  had  tamed,  and  taught 
to  fpeak.  She  even  gave  me  fecretly  a  key  to  her 
apartment,  that  I  might  have  accefs  to  it  in  her  ab- 
fence  ;  and  there  I  read  the  books  that  compofed  her 
little  library — the  poems  of  Father  du  Cerceau,  and 
mydical  M'orks  in  abundance.  When  her  avoca- 
tions prevented  her  from  fpending  a  few  minutes 
with  me,  or  were  likely  to  prevent  her,  I  was  fure 
to  find  a  tender  billet,  which  1  never  failed  to  an- 
fwer;  and  thefe  anfwcrs  fhe  treafured  up  like  fo 
many  jewels,  and  iliewed  me  them  afterwards  care- 
fully locked  up  in  her  de  .  The  attachment  of 
frfter  Agatha  to  little  Mademoifelle  Phlipon  foon 
became  the  talk  of  the  whole  convent  j  but  any  one 
Would  have  fuppofcd  that  it  was  natural  it  fhouM 
be  fo ;  for  my  fellow-boarders  never  appeared  hurt 
at  the  preference.  When  any  of  the  nuns  fpoke 
of  her  partiality,  flie  would  afk,  with  her  natural 
franknefs,  whether,  in  her  place,  they  would  not 
do  the  fame  ?  and  when  fome  peevifli  lifter  of  four- 
fcorcj  mother  Gertrude  for  inftance,  told  her,  that  Ihe 
loved  me  too  well,  fhe  replied,  that  fhe  only  thought 
fo  bccaufc  incapable  of  leeling  the  like  affcdion; 
*  and  you  yourfelf,'  added  Die,  *  do  you  not 
ilop  her  whenever  ilie  comes  in  your  way  ?'     Mo- 
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ther  Gertrude  ufed  to  turn  away,  muttering  fome- 
thing    between   her   teeth ;     but    if   fhe   met  me 
only  half  an  hour  afterwards,  fhe  was  fure  to  put 
fome  fweetmeats  in   my  hand.     When   the  Mifs 
Cannets  arrived,  and  I  attached  myfelf  to  Sophy, 
Agatha  appeared  a  little  jealous,  and  the  nuns  took 
a  pleafure  in  tormenting  her;    but  her  generous 
affedion  did   not  diminifh.     It  feemed  as   if  Ihe 
was  fatisfied  with  my  fuffering  myfelf  to  be  loved, 
and  that  fhe  enjoyed  the  pleafure  I  derived  from  an 
intimacy  with  a  perfon  whofe  age  was  nearer  to  my 
own,  and  whofe  fociety  I  could  command  every  hour 
of  the  day.     Agatha  was  at   that  time   four-and- 
twenty.     Her  fweet  difpofition  and  her  affedion 
have  infpired  me  with  the  fmcereft  regard  for  her, 
which  I  have  ever  taken  a  pride  in  teflifying.    Dur- 
ing the  lafl  years  that  convents  exifted,  fhe  was  the 
only  one  that  I  vifited  in  hers.     Now  turned  out  of 
it,  when  her  age  and  infirmities  rendered  fuch  an 
afylum  necefTary,  and  forced  to  live  upon  the  fcanty 
penfion  allotted  her,  fhe  vegetates  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  place  of  our  anciept  abode,  or  from 
that  in  which  I  am  confined ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  penury,   only  laments  the 
captivity  of  her  daughter ;  for  thus  has  fhe  always. 
called  me.     O  my  kind  friends,  you  will  fometimes 
ceafe  to  pity  me,  when  you  confider   the  bleflings 
which  heaven  has  left  me  ftill.     In  the  midfl  of 
their  power,  my  perfecutors  have  not  the  advantage 
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of  being  beloved  by  an  Agatha,  to  whom  misfortune 
only  renders  the  objedls  of  her  attachment   more 
dear. 

The  winter  had  palTed  away.  During  that 
feafon,  I  had  fcen  my  mother  lefs  frequently ; 
but  my  father  would  never  let  a  Sunday  pafs 
without  viliting  me,  and  taking  me  to  walk  in  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  if  the  weather  were  any  way  tolera- 
ble; and  there  we  ufed  to  brave  the  feverity  of  the 
cold,  and  trip  it  gaily  over  the  fnow.  Delightful 
walks !  the  remembrance  of  which  was  revived, 
twenty  years  after,  upon  reading  thofe  lines  of 
Thomfon,  which  I  never  repeat  without  emotion  : 

Pleas'd  was  I,  in  my  cheerful  morn  of  life. 

When  nurs'd  by  carelefs  folkude  I  liv'd. 

And  fung  of  nature  with  unceafing  j  oy ; 

Pleas'd  was  I,  wand'ring  through  your  rough  domain, 

Through  the  pure  virgin  fnows,  myfelf  as  pure. 

It  had  been  refolved  upon  at  my  entrance  into 
the  convent,  that  I  fhould  remain  there  only  a  year. 
This  I  had  defired  myfelf,  as  I  wifhcd  to  fee  bounds 
fet  to  thiC  facrifice  I  was  about  to  make  by  feparating 
myfelf  frorn  my  mother.  The  nuns,  on  their  part, 
when  they  confented  to  my  receiving  my  firfl  com- 
munion in  the  fourth  month  of  my  refidence  among 
them,  had  taken  great  care  to  ftipulate  that  I  fhould 
not  leave  them  the  fooner  on  that  account,  and  that 
1  Ihould  complete  the  period  agreed  upon.  The 
year  having  revolved,  I  had  left  the  convent.  My 
mother  informed  me  that  my  grandmother  Phli- 
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poa,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  me,  vviHied  ms 
much  to  remain  with  her  fom.c  tim.e,  and  that  my 
mother  had  confented  to  my  going,  conceiving  it 
could  not  be  difagreeable  to  me,  as  fhe  fhould  be 
able  to  fee  me  there  more  frequently  than  at 
the  convent :  that  arrangcmen:,  belide,  was  perfedlly 
fuitable  to  circumdances.  My  father  had  been 
chofen  into  fome  office  of  his  pariih,  and  on  that 
account  was  forced  to  be  frequently  from  home. 
1  readily  underllood  that  my  mother,  being  obliged 
at  prefent  to  direcl  her  attention  to  the  work  en- 
trufted  to  the  young  men,  about  whom  fhe  had 
hitherto  given  herfelf  no  concern,  had  loft  a  portion 
of  her  liberty,  which  fac  would  have  wiflied  to  pre- 
ferve  entire,  in  order  to  beftow  her  whole  time  upon 
me. 

The  iituation  flie  propofed  to  me  was  indeed 
a  gentle  tranlition  from  the  abfence  I  had  lately 
experienced  to  a  complete  return  to  her,  and  I  ac- 
cepted it  the  more  readily,  as  I  had  a  great  liking 
for  my  grandmother.  She  was  a  graceful,  good- 
humoured  little  woman,  whofe  agreeable  manners, 
poiinied  language,  gracious  fmile,  and  fignificani: 
looks.  Hill, announced  fome  preteniions  to  pleafe, 
or  at  leail  to  remind  us  that  Die  had  once  been  a 
plcafing  obje6l.  She  u  as  fixty-five  or  fixty-iix  years 
of  age,  and  ftill  paid  attention  to  her  dref<j,  taking 
care,  hoivevcr,  to  fuit  it  to  her  years  ;  for  flie  prided 
hcrfclf  above  all  things  on  the  ftudy  and  obfcrv- 
nnce  of  decorum.     Confiderable  corpulence,  a  light 
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flep,  ?^n  upright  cartkg^,  handfome  lutle  hands,  of 
which  the  fingers  wcTe  gracefully  difplayed,  and  a 
fentirneiitai  ftyle  of  converfluion,  -intermingied  with 
Tallies  of 'dignified  mii'th,  took  away  from  her  every 
appearance  of  age.  She  was  a  delightful  compaiiioii 
for  young  Woilt'eri,  xX'hofe  feGiety  ^le^fed  her,  and  of 
whofe  attentions  fhe  was  pfoud.  Becoming -a  widow- 
immediately  up6n  the  termination  of  thefirflryearof 
her  marriage,  my  fathei",  borii  after  the  death  of  her 
hulbat^d,  was  her  only  child.  Misfofit^iiines -in  trade 
having  reduced  hef  to  diflrefs-,  flie^had  been  obliged 
to  have  recoutfe  to  fome  diftant  relations,  who  were 
living  in  opulence,  and  who  employed  her,  in  prefer- 
ence to  anybody  elfe,  in  the  ed  Location  of  their  chil- 
dren. Thus,  for  inftance,  at  Madame  BoifVft^rel'^s  fh<c 
brought  up  both  her  fon  Roberge,  of  whiom  I  fhall 
fpealt  in  the  fequel,  and  h-er  daughter,  afterwards 
Madame ,de  Favieres.  A  little  cfia'te,  which  devolved 
to  her  by  inheritance,  having  rendered  her  indepen- 
dent, (he  retired  fo  the  ifland  of  St.  Louis,  where  fhe 
occupfed  a  decent  apart^tT^nt  with  her  filler, 
iMademQifelle  Rotiilet,  wtiom  ilie  called  Angelica, 
This  v/O;  thy  maide'n,aflhmatic  a'nd  devout,  as  vir-tUn 
ous  as  an  angel,  and  as  fimple  as  a  child.  Was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  her  elder  lifter.  The  afHiirs  of  the 
little  houfehold  devolved  entirely  on  her.  A  char- 
woman, who  attended  tvvice  a  day,  performed  the 
more  menial  offices ;  but  every  thing  cK&  was  done 
by  Angelica,  who  drefTed  her  fifter  with  the  moil 
reverend  care.     She  naturally  became  my  gover* 
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nante,  at  the  fame  time  that  Madame  Phlipon  un- 
dertook to  be  my  teacher.  Behold  me,  then,  in 
their  hands,  after  having  quitted  the  houfe  of 
God,  regretted,  beloved,  and  embraced  by  the 
whole  fifterhood  of  nuns,  wept  over  by  my  Agatha 
and  my  Sophia,  lamenting  my  '  feparacion  from 
them,  and  promiling  to  mitigate  its  pains  by  the 
frequency  of  my  vifits. 

This  engagement  was  too  dear  to  my  heart  not 
to  be  fcrupuloufly  fulfilled.  My  walks  were  fre- 
quently directed  towards  the  Congregation,  my 
aunt  Angelica  and  my  father  taking  a  pleafure  in 
accompanying  me  thither.  The  news  of  my  arri- 
val in  the  parlour  ufed  to  run  like  lightning 
through  the  convent ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  an  hour 
I  had  interviews  with  twenty  different  perfons.  But 
thofe  vifits,  after  all,  were  poor  fubftitutes  for  the 
daily  and  confidential  intercdurfe  of  friendfhip. 
They  became  lefs  frequent,  and  I  filled  up  the  inter- 
vals with  an  epiflolary  correfpondence,  in  which 
my  Sophy  bore  the  greatefl  part.  That  was  the 
origin  of  my  fondnefs  for  compofition,  and  one  of 
the  caufes  that,  by  giving  me  a  greater  habit  of 
writing,  gave  me  alfo  a  greater  facility. 
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SECTION     II. 

Auguft  28. 

J.  FEEL  the  refolution  of  continuing  my  under- 
taking grow  weaker.  The  miferies  of  my  country 
torment  me;  the  lofs  of  my  friends  affedls  my 
fpirits ;  an  involuntary  fadnefs  benumbs  my  fenfes, 
overclouds  my  imagination,  and  weighs  heavy  on 
my  heart.  France  is  become  a  vaft  amphitheatre 
of  carnage,  a  bloody  arena,  on  which  her  own  chil- 
dren are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces. 

The  enemy,  favoured  by  her  intelline  diflenlions, 
advances  in  every  quarter  ;  the  cities  of  the  North 
fall  into  their  hands  ;  Flanders  and  Alface  are  about 
to  become  their  prey  ;  the  Spaniard  is  ravaging 
Roulillon;  the  Savoyards  rejecfl  an  alliance,  Mhich 
anarchy  renders  hateful  j  they  return  to  their  old 
mafter,  whofe  troops  invade  our  frontiers  ;  the  re- 
bels of  la  Vendee  continue  to  lay  wafte  a  large  ex- 
tent of  territory ;  the  Lyonnefe,  indifcreetly  pro- 
voked, burft  into  open  reliftance  ;  Marfeilles  pre- 
pares 
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pares  for  their  fuccour  ;  the  neighbouring  depart-* 
ments  take  arms :  and  in  this  univerfal  agitation,  and 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  multiplied  diforders,  there  is 
nothing  uniform  but  the  meafures  of  the  foreign 
powers,  "whofe  confpiracy  againft  freedom  and 
mankind  our  exceffes  have  fandified.  Our  go- 
vernment is  a  fpecies  of  monfter,  of  which  the 
form  and  the  adrions  are  equally  odious  j  it  deilroys 
whatever  it  touches,  and  devours  its  very  felf :  this 
laft  effort  of  its  rage  is  the  only  confolation  of  its 
numerous  vidlims. 

The  armies,  ill  condu(fi:ed,  and  worfe  provided, 
fight  and  fly  alternately  with  defperate  energy. 
The  moft  able  commanders  are  aecufed  of  treafon, 
becaufe  certain  reprefentatives,  utterly  ignorant  of 
\*'ar,  blame  what  they  do  not  comprehend,  and 
ftijjjmatize  as  ariftocrats  all  thofe  who  are  more 
enlightened  than  therafelves.  A  legiflative  body, 
charad:erized  by  debility  from  the  moment  of  its 
exiftence,  prefented  us  at  firft  with  animated 
debates,  which  lafted  as  long  as  there  exifted 
among  the  members  fufficient  wifdom  to  forefee 
dangers,  and  courage  enough  to  announce  them. 
The  jufi:  and  generous  fpirits,  who  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  welfare  of  their  countrv,  and  dared 
attempt  to  eliablifh  it,  after  being  impudently 
reprefented  under  the  mod  odious  colours,  and  in 
forms  the  moft  contradiftory,  were  at  laft  facrificed 
by  ignorance  and  fear  to  intrigue  and  peculation  ; 
chafed  from  that  body  of  which  they  were  the  foul, 
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they  left  behind  them  an  extravagant  and  corrupt 
minority,  who  exercife  defpotic  fway,  and  who, 
by  their  follies  and  their  crimes,  are  digging  their 
own  graves:  but  it  is,  alas  !  in  confummating  the 
ruin  of  the  republic  !  The  nation,  fpiritlefs  and  ill- 
informed — bccaufc  the  love  of  felfiili  enjoyments 
makes  men  indolent,  and  indolence  makes  them 
blind — has  accepted  a  conftitution  efTentially  vi- 
cious, which,  even  if  unexceptionable,  fliould  have 
been  rejeded  with  indignation,  becaufe  nothing 
can  be  accepted  from  the  hands  of  villainy  v^ithout 
degradation  to  the  receiver.  They  ftill  talk  of 
fecurity  and  freedom,  though  they  fee  them  both 
violated  with  impunity  in  the  perfons  of  their 
rcprefentatives  1  They  can  only  change  their 
tyrants  ;  they  are  already  under  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
every  change  appears  to  them  a  blefilng;  but  in- 
capable of  eifetTting  it  themfelvcs,  they  expeS  it 
from  the  firft  mafter  who  fhali  chufe  to  aifume  the 
fovereign  command.  O  Brutus  I  thou,  whofe 
daring  hand  emancipated  the  depraved  Romans^ 
we  have  erred  in  vain,  like  thee!  Thofe  juft  and 
enlightened  men,  whofe  ardent  fpirits  longed 
for  liberty,  and  who  h.-ad  prepared  themfelvcs  for  it 
by  the  tranquil  ftudics,  and  in  the  filent  retreats 
of  philofophy,  flattered  rhemfelves,  like  thee,  that 
the  fubverfion  of  defpotifm  vi'oiild  eftabliib  the 
throne  of  juilice  and  peace.  Alas!  it  has  only 
fcrved  as  the  fignal  for  the  mofr  hateful  paffionSj 
ani  the  mofl  execrable  vice  !     After  the  pro fcrip- 
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tions  of  the  triumvirs^  thou  faidft,  thou  were 
more  afhamed  of  that  which  had  caufed  Cicero's 
death,  than  forry  for  the  melancholy  event ;  thou 
blamedft  thy  friends  at  Rome  for  having  become 
Jlaves  rather  by  their  ozvn fault  than  that  of  their  tyrants, 
and  for  being  daflards  enough  to  fee  and  fuffer 
things,  the  bare  recital  of  which  was  infupport- 
able,  and  ought  to  have  filled  them  with  horror. 
In  like  manner  do  I  feel  indignant  in  the  depth  of 
my  dungeon.  But  the  hour  of  indignation  is  pad ; 
it  is  too  evident  that  we  have  no  longer  a  right 
to  hope  for  any  thing  good,  or  to  be  aftoniflied  at 
any  fpecies  oi  evil.  Will  hiftory  ever  paint  thefe 
dreadful  times,  or  the  abominable  monfters  who 
fill  them  with  their  barbarities  ?  They  furpafs 
the  cruelties  of  Marius,  and  the  fanguinary  achieve-r 
ments  of  Sylla.  The  latter^  when  he  Ibut  up  and 
flaughtered  fix  thoufand  men,  who  had  furrendered 
to  him,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fenate,  which 
he  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  debate  amid  their 
dreadful  cries,  aded  like  a  tyrant,  abufing  the 
power  he  had  ufurped  :  but  to  what  can  we  com- 
pare the  domination  of  thofe  hypocrites,who,  always 
wearing  the  mafk  of  juftice,  and  fpeaking  the 
language  of  the  law,  have  created  a  tribunal  to 
ferve  as  the  engine  of  their  perfonal  vengeance, 
and  fend  to  thefcaffold,  with  formalities  infultingly 
judicial,  everyindividual,  whofe  virtues  offend  them, 
whofe  talents  excite  their  jealoufy,  or  whofe  opu- 
lence calls  forth  their  lull  of  wealth?  What  Babylon 
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ever  prefented  a  prototype  of  Paris,  polluted  with 
debauchery  and  blood,  and  governed  by  magiftrates 
whofe  profedion  it  is  to  circulate  falfehoods,  to  fell 
calumny,  and  to  panegyrize  aflfaffination  ?  What 
people  ever  depraved  their  morals  and  their  nature 
tofuch  a  degree,  as  to  contract  an  appetite  for  blood, 
to  foam  with  fury  when  an  execution  is  delayed, 
and  to  be  ever  ready  to  exercife  their  ferocity  on 
all  who  attempt  to  calm  or  mitigate  their  rage? 
The  days  of  September  were  the  fole  work  of 
a  fmall  number  of  inebriated  tygers ;  on  the  31(1 
of  May  and  the  2d  of  June  the  triumph  of  guilt 
was  confirmed  by  the  apathy  of  the  Parifians,  and 
their  tame  acquiefcence  in  flavery.  Since  that 
epoch  the  progrellion  has  been  fudden  and  dread- 
ful •,  the  faftion  of  the  Convention  called  the 
Mountain,  offers  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a  band 
of  robbers,  clothed  and  fwearing  like  watermen, 
preaching  malTacre,  and  fetting  the  example 
of  rapine.  Crowds  of  people  furround  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  vociferate  their  threats  againfl  the 
judges,  who  are  thought  too  tardy  in  the  con- 
demnation of  innocence.  The  prifons  are  gorged 
with  public  fundionaries,  with  generals,  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  of  charaftcrs  that  graced  and 
ennobled  humanity :  a  zeal  to  accufe  is  received  as 
a  proof  of  civifm,  and  the  fearch  and  detention  of 
perfons  of  merit  and  property  comprehend  all  the 
duties  of  an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  magiftracy. 
VOL.  II.  PART  in.  F  The 
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The  viftims  of  Orleans  are  fallen.  Charlotte 
Corday  has  not  produced  the  fmallefl:  movement  in 
a  city  which  did  not  deferve  to  be  delivered  from 
a  monfler.  Brijfct^y  Genjonniy  and  a  mukitiide  of 
other  members,  ftill  remain  under  impeachment ; 
proofs  are  wanting,  but  the  fury  of  their  ene- 
mies knows  no  bounds ;  and  for  want  of  reafons 
to  condemn  them,  an  appeal  is  m^ade  to  the  per- 
verted will  of  the  fovereign  peoplcj  who  impatiently 
exped:  their  heads  as  a  wild  beaft  awaits  his  prey. 
Ctijline\  is  no  more;  Robefpierre  triumphs  ;  Hehert 
marks  the  vidtims ;  Chahot  counts  them  j  the  tri- 
bunal is  in  hafte  to  condemn,  while  the  populace 
is  preparing  to  accelerate  and  generalize  the  work 

*  Some  women  who  belong  to  a  club  that  meets  in  the  church 
of  St  Euftatius,  faid  one  day,  fetting  up  a  howl,  that  they  muft 
have  the  head  of  Briffot,  without  permitting  the  judges  to  proceed 
upon  his  trial  with  the  fame  tedious  formalities  they  had  obferved 
upon  that  of  Cuftine.  Two  thoufand  perfons  furrounded  the  court 
the  day  that  judgment  was  pronounced  on  that  general,  trembled  for 
fear  he  ihould  efcape,  and  declared  akud,  that  if  he  were  white- 
wafhed,  he  muft  be  treated  like  Montmorin,  and  with  hjm,  all  the 
villains  in  the  prifons. 

+  His  property  is  confifcated.  His  daughter-in-law,  a  young 
and  charming  woman,  at  that  time  pregnant,  who  divided  her  days 
between  her  father  in-law,  dragged  to  the  tribunal,  and  her  hufband 
confined  at  the  Tora^  was  imprifoned  immediately  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  former.  She  mifcarried ; — but  what  does  that  fignify 
to  thefe  monfters  ?  The  public  accufer  had  received  of  her 
200,000  livrcs  to  fave  ianocence  :  he  returned  them  ;  but  he  had 
her  arreftcd  for  fear  (he  ftiouid  denounce  his  infamous  behaviour. 
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of  death.  In  the  mean  time  famine  invades  the 
land ;  pernicious  laws  put  an  end  to  all  induftry, 
Hop  the  circulation  of  commodities,  and  anni- 
hilate commerce ;  the  public  money  is  fquan- 
dered ;  diforganization  becomes  general ;  and  in 
this  total  overthrow  of  the  public  fortune,  men, 
devoid  of  lliame,  wallow  in  ill-acquired  wealth, 
fet  a  price  upon  all  their  adlions,  and  draw  up  a 
bill  of  rates  for  the  life  and  death  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

Di/Ion  and  Cajlellane  obtain  their  releafe  :  the  one 
from  the  Magdellonettes,  the  other  from  St.  Pe- 
lagie,  by  the  payment  of  thirty  thoufand  livres  to 
Chabot.  Sillery  gets  his  friends  to  cheapen  his 
liberty,  which  he  is  rich  enough  to  purchafe,  and 
two  hundred  bottles  of  his  excellent  champaign 
are  the  overplus  of  the  bargain,  driven  with  the 
finmjiets  of  the  committee*.  Roland's  wife,  re- 
called from  time  to  time  by  the  kind  care  of  the 
Pere  Duchene  to  the  recolledlion  of  the  populace, 
a\^aits  the  laft  effort  of  their  rage  in  the  fame 
prifon,  from  which  a  kept  girl  departs  in  peace, 
after  paying  for  her  deliverance,  and  for  the  impunity 

*  The  money  and  wine  were  given  and  received;  oillery  obtained 
only  the  liberty  of  feeing  and  difcoUrling  with  whom  he  pleafcd. 
With  this  mitigation  of  his  imprifonment  he  is  ftiU  confined  in  the 
Luxembourg.  Three  or  four  abandoned  women,  belonging  to  the 
infamous  wretohes  of  the  committees  of  public  and  general  fafety, 
form  a  trading  company,  in  which  the  pecuniary  means  of  falva- 
tion  of  every  remarkable  individual  are  affeflcd. 
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of  her  accomplice,  a  fabricator  of  forged  afiignats. 
Henriot,  the  commandant  of  the  national  guards, 
firil:  a  lackey,  then  a  cuftom-houfe  officer,  and 
afterwards  a  ringleader  at  the  mafTacre  at  St.  Fir- 
min,  breaks  feals,  empties  cellars,  and  removes 
furniture,  without  feeling  the  fmallefl  compunc- 
tion :  charged  with  the  care  of  the  deputies  con- 
fined in  the  Luxembourg,  he  prefumes  to  intrude 
into  their  prefencc  purpofely  to  infult  them,  de- 
prives them  by  open  force  of  pens,  books,  and 
papers,  and  adds  menaces  to  outrage.  The 
fubordination  of  authorities  is  a  chimera,  to  which 
no  one  is  permitted  to  appeal  without  incurring 
the  accufation  of  incivifm,  and  being  fuppofed  to 
entertain  counter-revolutionary  defigns.  Have  the 
fugitive  members  at  length  efcaped  from  this  in- 
hofpitable  land,  which  devours  the  virtuous,  and 
drenches  itfelf  with  their  blood  ?  O  my  friends ! 
may  propitious  fate  debark  you  fafe  in  the  United 
States,  the  only  afylum  of  liberty  !  My  bed  wiflies 
attend  you !  nor  am  I  without  hopes  that  the 
winds  are  now  wafting  you  to  that  happy  land. 
But  my  ^om,  alas !  is  irrevocable !  I  fhall  never 
behold  you  more;  and  in  your  departure,  fo  much 
delired  for  your  own  fakes,  I  fee  with  forrow  our 
eternal  feparation.  And  you,  my  much  revered 
hujfband,  grown  weak  and  weary  of  the  world, 
and  funk  into  a  premature  old  age,  which  you  pre- 
ferve  by  painful  efforts  from  the  purfuit  of  the 
afrailin— fhall  I  ever  be  permitted  to  fee  you  again, 
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and  to  pour  the  balm  of  confolation  into  your  heart, 

forely  bruifed  by  the  hard  hand  of  misfortune  ? 

How  many  days  longer  am  I  deftined  to  remain 
a  witnefs  of  the  defolation  of  my  native  land,  and 
of  the  degradation  of  my  countrymen  ?  AfTailed  by 
thefe  affliding  images,  I  find  it  impracticable  to 
fteel  my  heart  againft  afflidion  ;  a  few  fcalding  tears 
Hart  from  my  heavy  eyes  ;  and  I  fuffer  the  rapid 
pen  to  lie  idle,  that  palTcd  fo  lightly  over  my 
youthful  days. 

I  will  again  attempt  to  recal,  them  to  my  mind, 
and  to  purfue  their  courfe.  In  future  times 
perhaps  my  ingenuous  recitals  will  cheer  the 
gloomy  moments  of  fome  unfortunate  captive,  and 
make  him  forget  his  own  calamities  while  pitying 
mine :  or  perhaps  fome  poet  or  philofopher, 
defirous  of  weaving  the  paffions  of  the  human 
heart  into  the  progrefs  of  a  romance,  or  the  acflion 
of  a  drama,  will  find  in  my  ftory  the  materials  of 
his  work. 

Probably  not  many  days  will  elapfe  before  the 
want  of  provifions,  exafperating  the  impatient 
populace,  will  urge  them  to  tumults,  which  their 
ringleaders  will  take  care  to  render  deftrudlive. 
The  loth  of  Auguft  was  intended  to  be  a  com- 
memoration of  the  ides  of  September.  The  day 
before  yefterday  their  renewal  was  threatened 
without  referve  in  cafe  Cuftine  fhould  be  acquitted. 
The  Cordeliers  already  proclaim  the  nccellity  of 
getting  rid  of  all  fufpedted  perfons,  and  punifh- 
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merits  are  ordained  for  fuch  as  have  fpoken  ill  of 
thofe  glorious  days.  Is  not  this  providing  before- 
hand the  juftification  of  their  return  ?  The  per- 
fons  configned  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal  are 
not  criminals  fent  thither  to  be  judged,  but  vidlims 
which  it  is  ordered  to  immolate.  Thofe  who  are 
imprifoned  for  any  thing  elfe  than  crimes,  are  not 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  law;  but,  left  at  the  mercy 
of  fufpicion  and  calumny,  it  is  impoflible  for  them 
to  conceive  themfelves  fafe  from  the  fury  of  a  de- 
luded populace.  Let  us  turn  from  this  lament- 
able era,  to  which  the  reign  of  Tiberius  can  alone 
be  compared,  and  call  back  again  the  peaceful 
and  delightful  days  of  youth. 

I  had  completed  my  twelfth  year,  and  the  thir- 
teenth was  palling  away  under  the  care  of  my  grand- 
mother. The  quiet  of  her  houfe,  and  the  piety  of 
my  aunt  Angelica,  accorded  admirably  with  the 
tender  and  contemplative  difpofition  I  had  brought 
with  me  from,  the  convent.  Every  morning  Angelica 
accompanied  me  to  church  to  hear  mafs,  where  f 
was  fooH  remarked  by  thofe  monopolizers  of  con- 
fcienccs,  whs  make  a  merit  with  God  of  peopling 
the  cloiflers.  The  reverend  Abbe  Gery,  with  his 
■wry  neck  and  downcaft  eye,  accofted  the  perfon 
whom  he  took  for  my  governante,  to  congratulate 
her  on  the  edification  produced  by  the  example 
of  her  pupil,  and  to  teftify  the  ftrong  defire  he  felt 
to  be  her  guide  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  He 
learned   with   regret,   that   the  grand   ceremonies 
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were  already  over,  and  that  I  had  put  my  con- 
fcience  into  other  hands.  He  then  defired  to 
know  from  my  own  mouth,  whether  I  had  not 
begun  to  think  of  my  future  deftination,  and  of 
bidding  farewell  to  the  vanities  of  the  world.  I 
anfvvered,  that  I  was  too  young  yet  to  know  my 
vocation.  Monfieur  Gery  fighed,  faid  feveral 
fine  things  to  me,  and  did  not  fail  to  place 
himfelf  in  my  way  out,  in  order  to  bow  to  me  de- 
voutly. The  piety  of  my  young  heart  did  not  go 
fo  far  as  to  be  gratified  with  jefuitical  afFedt- 
ations ;  it  was  too  lincere  to  join  hands  with 
the  abfurdities  of  bigotry,  and  the  wry  neck  of 
Monfieur  Gery  was  not  at  all  to  my  tafte.  I  had 
neverthelefs  a  fecret  defign  of  devoting  myfelf  to 
the  monadic  life.  St,  Francis  de  Sales,  one  of  the 
mofl:  amiable  faints  in  Paradife,  had  made  a  con- 
queft  of  my  heart,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Vifitation, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  were  already  my 
adoptive  fifters.  But  I  was  well  fatisfied,  that, 
being  an  only  child,  I  fhould  not  obtain  my  pa- 
rents' confent  to  take  the  veil  during  my  minority, 
and  was  unwilling  to  give  them  unnecefPary  con- 
cern by  any  premature  difclofure  of  my  fentiments. 
Befides,  fliould  my  refolution  fail  during  the 
days  of  probation,  it  would  only  be  furnifliing  the 
ungodly  with  arms.  I  refolved,  therefore,  to  con- 
ceal the  intention,  and  topurfue  my  plan  in  filence. 
I  laid  my  grandmother's  little  library  under  con- 
tribution ;  and  the  Philotee  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
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and  tlie  Manual  of  St.  Auguftin,  became  my  fa- 
vourite fources  of  meditation.  What  dodrines  of 
fpiritual  love !  what  delicious  aliment  for  the  inno- 
cence of  a  fervent  foul,  abandoned  to  celeftial 
illufions  !  Some  controvcrlial  writings  of  Bofluet 
furnifhed  me  with  frefh  food  for  my  mind :  fa- 
vourable as  they  were  to  the  caufe  which  they  de- 
fended, they  fometimes  let  me  into  the  fecret  of 
objedions  that  might  be  made  to  it,  and  fet  me  on 
fcrutinizing  my  articles  of  faith.  That  was  my  firft 
Hep  J  but  it  was  infinitely  remote  from  the  fcep- 
ticifm,  at  which  in  a  courfe  of  years  I  was  deftined 
to  arrive,  after  having  been  fucceliively  Janfenift, 
Cartefian,  Stoic,  and  Deifl:.  What  a  route,  to 
terminate  at  laft  in  patriotifm,  which  has  conduced 
me  to  a  dungeon  !  In  the  midft  of  all  this,  fome 
old  books  of  travels,  and  mythology  in  abundance, 
amufed  my  imagination,  while  the  letters  of 
Madam  de  Sevigne  fixed  my  tafle.  Her  delight- 
ful eafe,  her  elegance,  her  vivacity,  her  tendernefs, 
made  me  enter  into  her  intimacy.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  fociety  j  I  was  as  much  fa^ 
miliarizcd  with  her  manners  and  the  circumflances 
of  her  fituation,  as  if  I  had  pafied  my  life  with  her. 
My  grandmother  faw  little  company,  and  feldom 
went  out;  but  her  agreeable  pleafantry  animated 
the  converfation,  while  I  was  fitting  by  her  fide, 
bufied  about  the  different  kinds  of  needle-work 
which  Ihe  took  a  pleafure  in  teaching  me.  Madam 
Befnard,  the  fame  great  aunt  who  had  paid  fo  much 
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attention  to  me  while  I  was  at  nurfe,  came  every 
afternoon  to  pafs  an  hour  or  two  with  her  (ifter. 
Her  auftere  difpofition  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  folemn  fort  of  formality,  and  an  air  of  ceremonyi 
upon  which  Madam  Phlipon  would  fometimes  rally 
her,  but  fo  tenderly  as  not  to  give  offence  to  her 
filler,  who,  after  all,  generally  contributed  her 
fhare  to  the  converfation,  by  producing  fome 
wholefome  truth,  delivered  in  a  manner  fomewhat 
harfli  and  abrupt, '  but  which  was  readily  forgiven, 
on  account  of  the  well-known  goodnefs  of  her 
heart.  My  grandmother,  who  fet  the  higheft 
value  on  the  graces,  and  every  thing  elfe 
that  embellifhes  focial  life,  was  extremely  fenfible 
of  the  complaifance  which  my  gentle  temper,  the 
defire  ofpleafing  every  body  about  me,  and  her 
own  amiable  manners  infpired  me  with  towards 
her.  She  would  fometimes  pay  me  a  compliment  % 
and  when,  as  was  generally  the  cafe,  I  replied 
with  readinefs  and  propriety,  fhe  could  not  coneeil 
her  exultation,  but  would  cafl:  a  triumphant  look 
upon  Madam  Befnard,  who,  elevating  her  flioulders, 
feized  the  firft  moment  of  my  removal  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  to  fay,  in  a  low  voice,  which  I 
heard  very  diftinflly,  *  You  are  really  infupport- 
able:  llie  will  be  fpoiled ;  what  a  pity  !'  My 
grandmother  on  this  affumed  a  more  ftately  pofture 
than  before,  alTuring  her  fifter,  with  an  air  of 
fuperionty,  that  fhe  knew  very  well  what  Ihe  was 
about ;  while  the  worthy  Angelica,  with  her  pale 
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face,  her  prominent  chin,  her  fpediacles  on  her 
nofe,  and  her  knitting-needle  in  her  hand,  would 
tell  them  both,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended, nothing  that  would  be  faid  could 
do  me  any  harm,  and  that  I  had  quite  fenfe  enough 
to  be  left  to  my  own  guidance.  This  aunt  Be- 
fnard,  fo  rigid  in  her  manners,  and  fo  fearful  of  the 
bad  effecfts  of  flattery,  was  very  uneafy  at  my  lying 
on  a  hard  bed  ;  and  if  my  finger  chanced  to  ache, 
never  failed  to  call  twice  a  day  to  inquire  con- 
cerning it/  "What  fincere  inquietude,  what  anxious 
cares  did  fhe  not  difplay  on  thefe  occafions  ?  And 
how  delightful  was  their  contraft  with  her  ufual 
feverity  and  referve  !  I  verily  believe  that  heaven 
placed  me  in  the  midft  of  people  of  kind  hearts,  on 
purpofe  to  make  mine  the  mofi:  affectionate  pofTible. 
My  grandmother  one  day  took  it  into  her  head 
to  pay  a  vilit  to  Madam  de  Boifmorel,  either  for 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  her,  or  for  that  of  exhibiting 
her  grand-daughter.  Great  were  the  preparations 
in  confequence,  and  tedious  my  drelTing,  which 
began  at  break  of  day  :  at  length  off  we  fet  with 
my  aunt  Angelica,  for  the  Rue  St.  Lams  au  MaraiSy 
and  reached  it  about  noon.  On  entering  the 
hotel,  all  the  fervants,  beginning  with  the  porter, 
faluted  Madam  Phlipon  with  an  air  of  refped:  and 
affedtion,  emulous  who  ftiould  treat  her  with  the 
greateft  civility.  She  anfwered  every  body  in  the 
kindefl:  but  at  the  fame  time  in  the  moft  dignified 
manners  and  fo  far  all  went  well.  But  her  grand- 
daughter 
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daughter  was  perceived  ^  for  llie  could  not  deny 
herfelf  the  pleafure  of  pointing  her  out  to 
obfervation^  and  the  fervants  mufl  needs  pay 
fine  compliments  to  the  young  lady.  I  had  a 
fort  of  uncomfortable  feeling,  for  which  I  could 
not  account,  but  which  I  perceived  neverthelefs 
to  proceed  in  part  from  the  idea  that  fervanrs  might 
look  at  and  admire  me,  but  that  it  was  not  their  buii- 
nefs  to  pay  me  compliments.  We  paiTed  on  ;  were 
announced  by  a  tall  footman,  and  walked  into  the 
parlour,  where  we  found  Madam  de  Boifmorel 
feated  upon  what  was  then  called  not  an  Qiiomans^ 
but  a  canape,  and  embroidering  with  great  gra¥ity. 
Madam  de  Boifmorel  was  of  the  fame  age,  ftature, 
and  corpulence  as  my  grandmother  ;  but  her  drefs 
befpoke  lefs  tafte  than  defire  to  difplay  her  opu- 
lence and  indicate  her  rank  ;  while  her  counte- 
nance, far  from  exprefling  a  wilh  to  plcafe,  an- 
nounced her  claims  to  refpe6^,  f»nd  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  her  merit.  A  rich  lace,  puckered  into  the 
fhape  of  a  little  cap,  with  wings  pointed  at  the 
ends  like  the  ears  of  a  hare,  was  placed  upon  the 
top  of  her  head,  and  allowed  her  hair  to  be  ictn^ 
which  was  probably  not  of  her  own  growth,  and 
was  dreffed  with  that  afFedled  difcretion  which  it 
is  very  neceffary  to  alTume  at  iixty  years  of  age; 
while  rouge,  an  inch  thick,  gave  her  unmeaning 
eyes  a  much  more  unfeeling  look  than  was  ne- 
ceflary,  to  make  me  fix  mine  upon  the  ground. — ■ 
'  Ah  1    Mademoifclle   RotilTet,  good  morning  x.<y 
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you !'  cried  Madam  dc  Boifmorel  in  a  loud  and 
frigid  tone,  while  riling  to  receive  us.  (Made- 
moifelle  ? — So  my  grandmother  is  mademoifelle 
in  this  houfe.)  *  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you  in- 
deed. And  who  is  this  fine  girl  ? — Your  grand- 
daughter I  fuppofe? — She  promifes  to  make  a 
pretty  woman !  Come  here,  my  dear,  and  fit 
down  by  my  fide.  She  is  a  little  bafliful.  How 
old  is  your  grand-daughter,  Mademoifelle  Ro- 
tifi^et  ?  She  is  a  little  brown  to  be  fure,  but  her 
Ikin  is  clear,  and  will  grow  fairer  a  year  or  two 
hence — (he  is  quite  the  woman  already !  I  will 
lay    my    life  that  hand    mufl:  be    a  lucky  one. 

*  Did  you  never  venture  in  the  lottery  ?' — 
'  Never,  Madam ;  I  am  not  fond  of  gaming.' — 
I  dare  fay  not :  at  your  age  children  are  apt  to  think 
their  game  a  fure  one.  What  an  admirable 
voice  ! — fo  fweet,  and  yet  fo  full-toned. — But 
how  grave  fhe  is  !  Pray,  my  dear,  are  you  not 
a  little  of  the  devotee  ?' — '  I  know  my  duty  to 
God,  and  I  endeavour  to  fulfil  it.* — *  That  is 
a  good  girl !  You  wifli  to  take  the  veil,  don't 
you?' — *  I  know  not  what  may  be  my  defti- 
nation,    nor    do    I   feek    as  yet  to  divine  it.' — 

*  Very  fententious,  indeed  !  Your  grand-daughter 
reads  a  great  deal,  does  not  {he,  Mademoifelle 
RotiflTet  ?' — *  Reading,  Madam,  is  her  greateft 
delight;  file  always  devotes  to  it  fome  part  of 
the  day.' — *  Ay,  ay,  I  fee  how  it  is :  but  have 
a  care  flie  do  not  turn  author  ;   that  would  be 
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a  pity  indeed.*  The  converfation  between  the 
two  ladies  next  turned  upon  the  family  and  friends 
of  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  my  grandmother 
inquiring  very  refpedfuily  after  the  uncle,  and  the 
coulin,  and  the  daughter-in-law,  and  the  fon-in- 
law,  and  the  Abbe  Langlois,  and  the  Marchionefs 
of  Levi,  and  the  Counfellor  Brion,  and  Mr.  Pa- 
rent, the  redlor:  they  talked  of  their  health,  of 
their  family  connexions,  and  of  their  follies ;  as 
for  inftance  of  thofe  of  Madam  Ronde,  who, 
notwithftanding  her  great  age,  ftill  pretended  to 
have  a  fine  bofom,  and  made  a  great  difplay  of  it, 
except  when  getting  in  or  out  of  a  carriage,  for 
then  Ihe  hid  it  with  an  ample  handkerchief  which 
(he  always  carried  in  her  pocket  for  that  purpofe, 
becaufe,  as  fhe  faid,  fuch  a  fight  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  footmen.  During  this  dia- 
logue, Madam  de  Boifmorel  made  a  few  flitches  in 
her  work,  or  elfe  patted  her  little  dog,  keeping  her 
eyes  almoft  conftantly  fixed  upon  me.  I  was  care- 
ful not  to  encounter  looks  I  did  not  like;  but  took 
a  furvey  of  the  apartment,  the  decorations  of  which 
appeared  far  more  agreeable  to  me  than  the  lady 
to  whom  they  belonged.  In  the  mean  time  my 
blood  circulated  with  more  than  ufual  rapidity, 
my  cheeKs  glowed,  and  my  little  heart  was  all  in 
a  flutter.  I  did  not  as  yet  afk  myfelf,  why  my 
grandmother  was  not  fitting  upon  the  canape^  and 
why  Madam  de  Boifmorel  was  not  playing  the 
humble  pare  of  Mademoifelle  RotiJJet ;  but  I  had  the 
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feeling  which  naturally  leads  to  that  reflc6lion, 
and  faw  an  end  put  to  the  vifit  with  as  much  joy 
as  if  relieved  from  fome  grievous  fuffering. 
*  Mindj  now,  don't  you  forget  to  buy  me  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery,  and  let  your  grand-daughter  chufe 
the  number,  do  you  hear,  Mademoifelle  RotiiTet  ? 
I  am  determined  to  try  her  hand.  Come,  give 
me  a  kifs  :  and  you,  my  little  dear,  don't  look 
fo  much  upon  the  ground.  You  have  very 
good  eyes  j  and  even  your  confeffor  will 
not  blame  you  for  opening  them.  —  Yes,  yes, 
Mademoifelle  Rotiflet,  many  a  fine  bow  will 
come  to  your  fhare,  take  my  word  for  it  ;  and  that 
before  you  are  much  older.  Good  morning  to  you, 
ladies.'  Thereupon  Madam  de  Boifmorel  rang  her 
bell,  ordered  Lafleurto  call  inadayortwo  at  Made- 
moifelle RotifTet's  for  a  lottery  ticket,  chid  her  dog 
for  barking,  and  had  already  refumed  her  feat  upon 
the  canape  before  we  were  well  out  of  the  room. 

Our  walk  home  was  a  iilent  one,  and  I  haftencd 
to  return  to  books  that  might  make  me  forget 
Madam  de  Boifmorel,  whofe  compliments  were 
no  more  to  my  tafte  than  thofe  of  her  fervants. 
My  grandmother,  not  very  well  fatisfied  herfelfj 
mentioned  her  fometimcs,  and  talked  of  her  pecu- 
liarities ;  of  her  confummate  felfifhnefs,  which 
made  her  fay  that  children  were  but  fecondary 
confideratio.ns,  when  Madam  Phlipon  took  the  li- 
berty of  reminding  her  of  the  intereft  of  her  family, 
in  order  to  check  her  prodigal  expence  :  fhc  fpokc 
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alfo  of  tliat  freedom  of  manners,  fo  common 
among  women  of  falhicn,  in  confequence  of  which 
fhe  received  her  confeflbr,  and  other  perfens,  at 
her  toilet,  and  changed  her  linen  in  their  prefence. 
This  fort  of  behaviour  flruck  me  as  very  ftrange  : 
and  my  curiofity  induced  me  to  fet  my  grandmo- 
ther talking  about  all  thefe  matters  ;  but  I  kept 
the  impreflions  they  made  on  my  mind  to  myfelf; 
not  thinking  them  exaftly  fuch  as  I  could  make 
known  to  her  with  propriety. 

A  fortnight  after  our  vilit,  we  received  one  from 
Madam  de  Boifmorel's  fon,  who  was  not  at  home 
■when  we  called  upon  his  mother.  He  was  a  man 
verging  upon  forty  ;  his  afpetl  was  grave  but 
gentle ;  and  his  behavour  equally  decent  and 
dignified.  His  eyes,  which  were  large,  and  even 
a  little  too  full,  fent  forth  frequent  flafnes  of  light- 
ning ;  and  his  bold  and  manly  voice,  foftened  by 
refped,  fpoke  the  language  of  the  foul  in  tones  ex- 
preflive  of  a  gracious  kind  of  politenefs  that  feem- 
ed  to  flow  diredlly  from  the  heart.  He  addrefT- 
ed  himfelf  refpedfully  to  my  grandmother,  call- 
ing her  his  good  old  friend,  and  bowed  to  me  with 
that  fort  of  reverence  which  men  of  fufceptible 
minds  take  a  pride  in  fliewing  to  young  women.  Our 
converfation  was  at  once  guarded  and  familiar  : 
M.  de  Boifmorel  took  care  not  to  let  flip  the 
opportunity  of  making  handfome  mention  of  the 
obligations  he  owed  to  my  grandmother's  care ; 
and  I  eafily  underftood  that  he  was  hinting  to  her 
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in  an  obfcure  but  delicate  manner,  that  providence 
had  rewarded  her  generous  attention  to  other  peo- 
ple's children,  by  giving  her  fo  promifing  a  grand- 
child of  her  own. 

I  thought  M.  de  Boifmorel  infinitely  more 
amiable  than  his  mother,  and  was  delighted  when- 
ever he  called  upon  us,  which  was  generally  once  in 
two  or  three  months.  He  had  married,  at  an  early 
age,  a  very  charming  woman,  and  had  a  fon  by 
her,  whofe  education  occupied  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  his  thoughts.  He  had  undertaken  it  him- 
felf,  and  was  deiirous  of  direding  it  by  philofophi- 
cal  views,  in  which  he  was  not  a  little  thwarted  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  mother,  and  the  enthuliaftic 
devotion  of  his  wife.  He  was  accufed  of  Angu- 
larity ;  and  as  his  nerves  had  been  affeded  in  con- 
fequenceofa  dreadful  inflammatory  diforder,  the 
old  countcfTes,  the  folemn  lawyers,  and  the  fpruce 
abbes  of  his  family,  or  of  his  mother's  acquaint*^ 
ance,  afcribed  to  a  derangement  of  the  brain,  re- 
fulting  from  difeafe,  the  conduct  he  purfued  in 
bringing  up  his  boy.  Thefe  circumftances,  when 
they  came  to  my  knowledge,  excited  much  of  my 
attention :  it  appeared  to  me  that  every  thing  which 
this  lingular  man  faid  was  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  I  began  to  fufpect  there  were  two 
forts  of  reafon,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  one  for  the  clofct 
and  another  for  the  world  ;  a  morality  of  principle, 
and  a  morality  of  praftice,  from  the  contradidion 
of  which  refulted  fo  many  abfurdities,   fome  of 
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which  did  not  altogether  efcape  my  obfervation  5 
in  ihort,  that  perfons  of  the  gay  world  called  every 
body  infane,  who  was  not  afFe(£lcd  with  the  com- 
mon infanity  :  and  thus  did  materials  for  refled;ion 
infenfibly  accumulate  in  my  adlive  brain. 

My  grandmother  fometimes  compared  the  fen- 
timents  and  behaviour  of  Mr.  de  Boifmorel  with, 
thofe  of  his  filler.  Madam  de  Favieres,  of  whom 
llie  had  fome  reafon  to  complain ;  whofe  brother  had 
found  it  necefTary  to  remind  her  that  Mademoifelle 
RotilTet  was  their  own  relation  (a  circumftance, 
faid  I  to  myfelf,  that  their  mother  appears  either 
not  to  know,  or  not  inclined  to  acknowledge),  and 
to  whom  fhe  had  no  defire  to  introduce  me,  any 
more  than  I  to  be  introduced — which  indeed  fhe 
was  fo  well  aware  of,  that  fhe  never  even  propofed 
a  fecond  viiit  to  Madam  de  Boifmorel. 

My  father  had  vacated  his  office ;  the  year  to  be 
fpent  with  my  grandmother  had  elapfedj  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  arms  of  m.y  indulgent  mother.  But 
it  was  not  without  rrgret  that  I  left  the  handfome 
ftreets  of  the  IJle  St.  LoidSy  the  pleafant  quays,  and 
the  tranquil  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  I  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  take  the  air  with  my  aunt  Angelica,  in 
the  ferene  fummer  evenings,  contemplating  the 
winding  courfe  of  the  river,  and  the  extenfive  land- 
fcape  beyond  it — quays,  along  which  I  ufed  to 
pafs,  without  meeting  in  my  folitary  way  with  any 
obje(5l  to  interrupt  my  meditations,  when  in  the 
fervency  of  my  zeal  I  was  repairing  to  the  temple 
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in  drder  to  pour  out  my  whole  foul  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.      My  grandmother's  gaiety  gave  charms 
to    her  habitation,   in  which    I   had  fpent    many 
pleafant  and  peaceful  days.    I  took  leave  of  her 
with  a  flood  of  tears;  notwithfl:anding  my  attach- 
ment to  my  mother,  whofe  merit,  of  a  more  folid 
kind,  was  accompanied  by  a  referve,  with  which  I 
had  not  till  then  made  any  comparifon  that  could 
make  it  appear  lefs  attradive,  as  at  that  moment  it 
Uruck  me  in  a  confufed  manner.  Child  of  the  Seine, 
it  was  ftill  upon  its  banks  that  I  was  going  to  re- 
fide;  but  the  fituation  of  my  father's  houfe  was 
not  quiet  and  folitary  like  that  of  my  grandmo- 
ther.     The    moving    pi6ture    of   the    Tont-'Neiif 
varied   the  fcene   every   moment,   and   I    entered 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively  into  the  world,  when 
I  returned  under  my  paternal  r^of.    A  free  air,  how- 
ever, and  an  unconfined  fpace,   flill  gave  fcope  to 
my  romantic  and  wandering  imagination.     How- 
many  times  from  my  window,  which  fronted  the 
north,  have  I  contemplated,  with  emotion,  the  vaft 
expanfe  of  heaven,  and  its  azure  dome,  defignedwith 
fo  much  grandeur,  and  ftretching  from  the  grey  eaft 
beyond    the  Pont-au-Changs   to   the     trees    of   the 
mall,  and  the  houfes  of  Chaillot,  refplendent  with 
the  ruddy  beams  of  the  fetting  fun  !    Never  did  I 
fail  to  employ  a  few  moments  in  this  way  at  the 
clofe  of  every  fine  day,  and  often  have  tears  o^  de- 
light ftolen  down  my  cheeks  in  filence,  while  my 
heartj  dilated  by  a  fentiment  not  to  bedefcribed, 
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and  happy  In  the  idea  and  confcioufnefs  of  exiflence, 
•was  offering  to  the  Supreme  Being  a  pure  homage 
of  gratitude  worthy  of  his  acceptance.  I  know 
not  if  fcnfibility  give  a  more  vivid  hue  to  every 
objed,  or  if  certain  lituations,  which  do  not  appear 
very  remarkable,  contribute  powerfully  to  develope 
it,  or  if  both  be  not  reciprocally  caufe  and  effedl : 
but  when  I  review  the  events  of  my  life,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  affign  to  circumftances,  or  to  my  dif- 
pofition,  that  variety  and  that  plenitude  of  affed:ion 
which  have  marked  fo  ftrongly  every  point  of  its  du- 
ration, and  left  me  fo  clear  a  remembrance  of  every 
place  at  which  I  have  been. 

Cajou  had  ftiil  continued  to  teach  me  mulic.  He 
was  fond  of  making  me  talk  over  the  theory,  or 
rather  the  mechanifm  of  his  art ;  for,  though  fome- 
thing  of  a  compofer,  he  underftood  little  of  mathe- 
matics, and  of  metaphyfics  lefs :  but  he  was 
ambitious  of  communicating  to  me  all  he  knew. 
He  was  almoft  as  much  afflid:ed  at  my  want  of  ex- 
preffion  in  finging,  as  aftonifhed  at  the  eafe  with 
which  I  purfued  a  chain  of  reafoning.  *  Put  foul 
into  it !'  he  would  continually  exclaim  :  '  You 
ling  an  air  as  nuns  chant  an  anthem.'  The 
poor  man  did  not  perceive  that  I  had  too  much 
foul  to  be  able  to  put  it  in  a  fong :  and  indeed  I 
was  as  much  embarralTed  to  give  the  proper  ex- 
preilion  to  a  tender  pafTage  of  mufic,  as  I  fhould 
formerly  have  been  in  reading  aloud  the  epi- 
fode  of  Eucharis  or  Erminia.  Being  fuddenly 
transformed  into  the  perfonage  fuppofed  to  be 
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fpeaking,  I  was  no  longer  capable  of  imitation  5 
I  experienced  the  fentiment  to  be  defcribed  j  my 
breathing  grew  fliort ;  my  voice  faltered  ;  and  diffi- 
culties refulted  thence,  which  I  could  not  overcome 
in  a  flat  and  ferious  flyle  of  Tinging ;  for  I  could 
not  prevail  upon  my  fell  to  ad;  the  impaffioncd 
lover. 

Mignardy  whofe  Spanifh  politenefs  gained  him 
the  efteem  of  my  grandmother,  had  begun,  while  I 
was  with  her,  to  teach  me  the  guitar,  and  continued 
to  give  me  lefTons  when  I  returned  to  my  father's. 
Thecommon  accompaniments  did  not  coft  me  many 
months  to  execute ;  and  Mignard  afterwards  took  a 
pleafure  in  forwarding  my  improvement,  till  in  the 
end  I  furpafled  my  mafter.  Mozon  was  recalled  to 
perfecfl  my  dancing,  as  was  Mr.  Demure,  to  keep 
up  my  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  and  hiftory. 
My  father  made  me  refume  the  graver,  confining 
me  to  the  mod  trifling  branch  of  the  art,  to  which 
he  thought  to  attach  me  by  the  tie  of  intereft ;  for 
having  taught  me  enough  to  make  me  of  fome  ufe, 
he  gave  me  little  jobs  to  do,  of  which  he  fhared 
the  profit  with  me  at  the  end  of  the  week,  accord- 
ing to  a  book  which  he  delired  me  to  keep.  But  I 
foon  became  weary  of  this ;  nothing  was  fo  inlipid 
to  me,  as  to  engrave  the  edge  of  a  watch-cafe, 
or  to  ornament  a  bauble :  I  liked  much  better 
to  read  a  good  author,  than  to  buy  a  riband. 
I  did  not  conceal  my  difguft;  and  as  no  conflraint 
was  laid  upon  me,  I  threw  afide  the  gravtr,  and 
have  never  touched  it  fince.     I  went  out   every 
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morning  with  my  mother  to  hear  mafs  :  after  which 
we  fometimcs  made  our  little  purchafes.  When 
the  time  required  for  thefe  purpofes,  and  the  hours 
devoted  to  thelelTons  of  my  different  mafters,  were 
over,  I  retired  to  my  clofet  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
meditate.  The  long  evenings  made  me  return  to 
my  needle-works,  during  which  my  mother  had 
the  complaifance  to  read  to  me  for  hours  together. 
Thefe  readings  gave  mc  great  pleafure;  but  as 
they  did  not  permit  me  to  digeft  things  to  my  en- 
tire fatisfadlion,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  ex- 
trails.  Accordingly,  my  firft  employment  in  the 
morning  was  to  confign  to  paper  what  had  ftruck 
me  molt  forcibly  the  preceding  evening ;  and  this 
done,  I  returned  to  the  book  to  recover  the  con- 
nexion, or  to  copy  a  paiTage,  that  I  was  defirous  of 
having  entire.  This  grew  into  a  habit,  a  palTion, 
a  perfedl  rage.  My  father  having  only  the  little 
library,  which  I  had  formerly  exhaufted,  I  borrow- 
ed and  hired  books,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
returning  them  till  I  had  made  what  I  conceived 
the  bed  part  of  their  contents  my  own.  In  this 
manner  I  demolifhed  Plnche,  Rolling  Crevier,  the 
Pere  d' Orleans,  St,  Real^  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,  and 
Mezeray,  who  fo  little  refembles  the  latter ;  Meze- 
ray,  the  driefi:  of  all  poffible  writers,  but  the  hif- 
torian  of  my  country,  with  the  annals  of  which  I 
wifhed  to  be  acquainted. 

My  grandmother  Bimont  was  dead.     My  little 
uncle  fettled  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  a  better  place 
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than  that  of  mafter  of  the  choir,  boarded  uith  the 
firft  vicar,  the  Abbe  le  Jay,  who  kept  a  very 
tolerable  houfe,  where  we  ufed  to  go  and  pafs 
the  evening  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  after  divine 
fervice. 

The  Abbe  le  Jay  was  a  good  old  man,  clumfy 
both  in  body  and  mind,  a  wretched  preacher,  an 
unmerciful  confeffor,  acafuift,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  belide.  But  he  was  by  no  means  blind  to  his 
own  intereft  :  he  had  found  means  to  help  on  his 
two  brothers,  and  to  get  them  eftablifhed  as  nota- 
ries at  Paris,  where  they  made  a  figure  in  their 
profeflion,  at  that  time  both  reputable  and  lucra- 
tive. His  own  houfe  was  kept  by  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, a  Mademoifelle  d'Hannaches,  tall,  dry,  and 
fallow,  with  a  Ihrill  voice,  proud  of  her  defcent,  and 
tiring  every  body  with  her  economical  arrange- 
ments, and  her  pedigree.  She  was  a  woman  how- 
ever, and  that  always  enlivens  the  houfe  of  a  prieft : 
befides,  flie  contrived  to  keep  a  neat  and  plentiful 
table  for  her  coulin,  who  was  a  great  amateur  of  good 
eating.  The  Abbe  found  it  extremely  agreeable  to 
have  a  boarder  in  his  houfe  of  the  amiable  difpofi- 
tionof  my  uncle  Bimont :  his  table  was  more  cheer- 
ful, Mademoifelled'Hannaches  better  tempered,  and 
his  party  of  tric-trac  *  never  failed  :  my  mother 
and  the  coufin  were  partners  ;  and  as  to  me,  who, 
feemed  thus  to  be  deferted,  I  was  not  at  all  difpleaf- 

*  A  game  refeitibling  backgammon,  but  foraetlmes  played  by 
four  perfons. — Tran^, 
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ed  at  my  four  friends  amuling  themCslves   in  that 
way ;   for  the  Abbe  le    Jay  received  company  in 
a   large  library,  which   I  laid  under  contribution 
without  mercy.     That  was  a  fource  which   I  re- 
curred to  as  long  as  he  lived;  fomething  lefs   than 
three  years.     One  of  his  brothers  having  ruined 
himfelf,  the  Abbe  loft  his  fenfes,  languiihed  for  fix 
weeks,  threw  himfelf  out  of  a  window,  and  died  of 
his  fall.     Mademoifelle  d'Hannaches,  then  at  law 
for  the  inheritance  of  her  uncle,  the  capaiuy  was 
accommodated  in  my  mother's  houfe,  and  relided 
with  us  a  year  and  a  half.     During  that  period  I 
washer  fecrctary  :   I  wrote  her  letters,  copied  her 
dear  genealogy,  drew  up  petitions  which  fhe  pre- 
fented  to  the  prefident  and  attorney-general  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  who  were  left  truflees  of  the 
annuities  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  de  St.  Vallier  to  poor 
gentlewomen  j     and  fometimes   accompanied  her 
when  fhe  went  to  make  interefl  with  various  per- 
fons  of  confequencc.     I  eafily  perceived  that,  not- 
withftanding  her  ignorance,   her  fliif  demeanour, 
her  bad  way  of  exprefling  herfelf,  her  old-fafhioned 
drefs,  and  her  other  abfurdities,  refpedl  was  paid  to 
her  origin.     Thq  names  of  her  anceflors,  which 
iTie  never  failed  to  repeat,  were  attended  to,  and 
great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  for  her  what  fhe 
defired.     I  compared  the  honourable  reception  fhe 
met  with,  with  that  given  me  by  Madam  de  Boif- 
morel,  which  had  left  a  deep  imprefTion  on  my 
|4nin^^;  I  could  not  help  feeling  my  fuperiority  over 
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Mademoifelle  d'Hannaches,  who  with  her  genea- 
logy, and  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  unable  to  write  a 
line  of  common  fenfe,  or  a  legible  hand ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  world  was  extremely  unjufl:, 
and  the  inllitutions  of  fociety  highly  abfurd. 

But  let  us  fee  for  a  moment  what  was  become  of 
my  friends  at  the  convent.  My  Agatha  now  and 
then  wrote  me  letters  in  the  flyle  of  tendernefs  pe- 
culiar to  thofe  plaintive  doves,  who  dared  not  in- 
dulge in  any  thing  farther  than  friendftiip  j  a  ftyle 
rendered  ftill  more  afFeftionate  by  her  ardent  foul. 
Little  boxes,  pincufhions,  and  fweetmeats,  accom- 
panied them,  whenever  fuch  prefents  were  within 
her  reach.  I  went  occalionally  to  fee  her;  and  was 
even  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  convent  at  a 
feftival  given  in  honour  of  the  fuperior  ;  a  privilege 
they  had  taken  care  to  infure  me,  by  obtaining  un- 
known to  me  a  licence  from  the  archbifhop, 
which  was  afterwards  prefented  to  me  as  a  fpecial 
favour,  and  received  by  me  as  fuch.  Every  thing 
was  in  motion,  the  young  ladies  were  well  drelTed, 
the  hall  was  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the  refec- 
tory ftuffed  full  of  dainty  cates.  It  muft  be  con- 
felTed,  that  in  thefe  entertainments  of  poor  fecluded 
virgins,  in  which  no  doubt  fomething  childifh  may 
be  found,  there  is  alfo  fomething  amiable,  ingenii-' 
ous,  and  graceful,  which  belongs  only  to  the  gen- 
tlenefs  of  women,  to  their  lively  imagination,  and 
innocent  playfulnefs>  when  they  make  merry 
among  themfelves  at  a  diftance  from  a  fex,  that  al- 
ways 
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ways  renders  them  more  ferious,  when  it  does  not 
completely  turn  their  brain.  A  fhort  drama,  ra- 
ther dull,  but  enlivened  by  the  voices  of  little  girls 
finging  a  few  ftanzas  in  chorus,  was  the  iirft  rally- 
ing point :  fportive  dances  fucceeded  ;  at  one  time 
fome  excellent  joke,  and  at  another  an  arch  laugh,  the 
more  humorous,  becaufe  making  a  greater  contrail 
with  their  habitual  gravity,  gave  a  true  Saturnalian 
charader  to  the  fports  of  the  good  fillers  and  their 
pupils. 

The  phyfician  coming  by  chance  to  the  infirmary^ 
to  vifit  his  patients,  it  was  impolTible  to  do  other- 
wife  than  invite  him  to  a  fight  of  the  entertainment. 
He  was  accordingly  conduced  under  a  cloifter 
hung  with  feftoons  of  flowers,  where  a  fort  of  fair 
was  eftabliilied.  There  young  novices  were  felling 
ballads,  others  were  diftributing  cakes,  one  was 
drawing  a  lottery,  and  another  telling  fortunes, 
while  the  little  girls  were  loaded  with  bafkets  of 
fruit,  and  a  concert  was  performing  On  the  oppofite 
fide.  At  the  fight  of  the  dodor's  wig,  the  novices 
pulled  their  veils  over  their  faces ;  the  elder  board- 
ers looked  at  their  drefs,  to  fee  whether  it  Vv'as  in 
diforder;  the  younger  girls  affumed  a  graver  air; 
and  I  held  my  guitar  in  a  lefs  negligent 
manner.  It  was  fufpended  before  me  by  a  riband 
pafTed  over  my  fhouldcr.  The  nuns  had  infiftcd 
upon  hearing  me  finf-,  and  the  occafion  had  infpir- 
ed  me  with  two  flanzas  indifferent  in  them- 
felves,  but  fo  well  timed  as  to  be  received  witM  un- 
bounded 
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bounded  applaufe.  Even  Cajou  would  have  been 
fadsfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I  fung  them  ; 
for  having  no  fentiments  to  exprefs  but  fuch  as  I 
could  indulge,  my  accents  were  perfeflly  unre- 
ftrained.  I  was  defired  to  repeat  them  before  the 
phyfician  :  but  that  was  a  very  different  affair-,  my 
voice  faltered,  and  my  exprefhon  became  obfcure. 
An  old  nun  remarked  it,  and  faid  with  an  arch 
look,  that  it  only  made  my  countenance  fo  much 
the  more  interefllng.  At  length  the  dodor  with* 
drew,  every  body  being  glad  he  was  gone,  though 
nobody  would  have  wifhed  him  not  to  have  been 
there. 

SopJiia  had  returned  to  her  family  at  Amiens  ;  but 
previoufly  to  her  departure  we  had  prevailed  upon 
our  mothers  to  fee  one  another.  They  had  in  a 
manner  confecrated  our  connexion,  had  reciprocal- 
ly applauded  their  daughters'  choice,  and  fmiled  at 
our  promifes,  of  never  forgetting  each  other,  which 
we  called  upon  them  to  witnefs.  Thofe  promifes, 
however,  were  better  kept  than  they  imagined, 
notwithftanding  certain  modifications  of  which  my 
readers  hereafter  will  be  able  to  judge*  Mycorre- 
fpondence  Vv'ith  my  friend  was  regularly  carried  on. 
I  wrote  to  her  always  once  a  week,  and  generally 
twice. — -'  And  what,'  methinks  I  hear  it  afked, 
*  could  you  have  to  relate  ?' — Every  thing  I  faw, 
thought,  felt,  or  perceived  :  furely  then  I  could  not 
be  in  want  of  fomething  to  fay  !  Our  corre- 
fpondence  gave  facility  to  itfelf,  and  furnifhed  its 

own 
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own  materials.  By  ccmmunieating  my  reflections, 
I  learned  the  better  to  refleift ;  I  ftudied  with  more 
ardour,  bccaufe  I  took  a  pleafure  in  Iharing  what  I 
acquired  ;  and  I  made  my  obfervations  with  the 
greater  care,  becaufc  I  found  entertainment  in  com- 
mitting them  to  paper.  Sophia's  letters  were  lefs 
frequent :  a  numerous  family,  a  crowded  houfe,  the 
forms  of  fociety,  and  the  very  nature  of  a  pro-, 
vincial  life,  occupied  by  trifles,  by  unmeaning 
vilits,  and  of  which  a  part  is  necelTarily  devoted  to 
cards,  left  her  neither  the  leifure  to  write,  nor  the 
means  of  colleding  fuch  abundant  materials.  For 
that  reafon  perhaps  fhe  fet  the  greater  value  on 
the  letters  fhe  received  from  me,  and  prefled  me 
more  earneftly  to  write. 

The  death  of  the  Abbe  le  Jay  having  deprived 
me  of  the  ufe  of  his  library,  in  which  I  had  found 
hiftorians,  mythologies,  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
literati: — Coirou  B.nd  Rotul/ey  for  inflance,  who  call 
Horatius  Codes  a  one-eyed  worthy  \  Maimbourg^ 
of  a  tafte  equally  elevated  ;  Bermyere^  who  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  flyle  wherein 
Bitaiibe  has  compofed  his  poem  called  Jofephj 
the  chevalier  dc  Folard,  of  a  very  different  cafl:, 
■\vhofe  military  details  appeared  to  me  much  more 
rational  than  the  reflections  of  the  Jefuits ;  the 
Abbe  Banter,  who  amufed  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  Abbe  Fleury  ;  Condillac^  and  father  Andre^ 
whofe  metaphyiics,  applied  to  eloquence,  and  to 
the  beautiful  of  every  kind,  gave  me  fingular  de- 
light I 
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light ;  fome  poems  by  Voltaire ;  the  moral  eflfays  of 
Nicole ;  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  in  the  JVildernefSy 
and  that  of  Defcartes  by  Andre  Baillet ;  BoJJuet's 
Univerfal  Hiftory;  the  letters  of  5"/.  Jerome^  ^nd  the 
romance  of  Don  Quixote^  with  a  thoufand  others 
equally  congruous: — this  library  failing  me, 
I  was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  bookfellers. 
My  father  being  ill  qualified  to  fele<fl,  alked  for 
whatever  I  pointed  out,  my  choice  generally  failing 
on  the  works  of  which  I  had  been  enabled  to 
form  fome  idea  by  the  quotations  and  extradls  I 
had  found  in  thofe  I  had  already  read.  In  that 
way  tranflations  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
other  ancient  hiftorians,  attracfled  my  notice.  I 
was  alfo  defirous  of  reading  the  hiftory  of  my  own 
country  in  fome  other  writer  befides  Mezeray,  and 
accordingly  pitched  upon  the  Abbe  Felly,  and  his 
continuators  far  lefs  interefting  than  himfelf,  in  pe- 
riods, where,  with  his  talents,  they  might  have  been 
more  {o,  Pafcal^  Montefquieu,  Locke,  Burlamaqui,  and 
the  principal  French  *!ramatifts,  next  engaged  my 
attention.  I  had  no  plan,  nor  any  end  in  view,  but 
to  improve  myfelf  and  acquire  knowledge.  I  felt  a 
fort  of  neceffity  of  exerciling  the  adlivity  of  my 
mind,  and  of  gratifying  my  ferious  propenfities.  I 
panted  after  happinefs,  and  could  find  it  only  in  a 
powerful  exertion  of  my  faculties.  I  know  not 
what  I  might  have  become,  if  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  fkilful  preceptor :  it  is  probable  that  by  apply- 
ing  folely  or  principally  to  a  particular  ftudy,    I 

might 
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might  have  extended  fome  branch  of  fcience,  or 
have  acquired  talents  of  a  fuperior  kind.  But 
ihould  I  have  been  better  or  nnore  ufeful  ?  That 
is  a  queftion  which  I  leave  others  to  refolve  :  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  I  could  not  have  been  more  happy. 
I  know  of  nothing  comparable  to  that  plenitude  of 
life,  of  peace,  of  fatisfaflion,  to  thofe  days  of  in- 
nocence and  ftudy.  They  were  not,  however,  un- 
mixed with  trouble,  from  which  the  life  of  man 
upon  earth  is  never  exempt. 

I  had  generally  feveral  books  on  hand  at  a 
time,  fome  ferving  for  ftudy,  others  Handing  me  in 
the  ftead  of  recreation.  Hiftorical  works  of  length, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  were  read  aloud  in  the 
evening,  which  was  almoft  the  only  time  I  fpent 
with  my  mother.  The  whole  of  the  day  I  pafled  in 
the  folitude  of  the  clofet,  in  making  extradls,  or  in 
meditation.  As  long  as  the  fine  weather  lafted,  we 
went  on  holidays  to  the  public  walks ;  and  my 
father  regularly  carried  me  befides  to  all  the  exhi- 
bitions either  of  pi(ftures  or  other  works  of  art,  fo 
frequent  at  Paris  in  thofe  days  of  luxury,  and  of  pro- 
fperity,  as  it  was  then  called.  He  enjoyed  himfelf 
much  on  thefe  occafions,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  an  agreeable  difplay  of  his  fuperiority  by 
pointing  out  to  my  obfervation  what  he  underflood 
better  than  I ;  and  was  proud  of  the  tafte  I  difco- 
vered  as  of  his  own  work.  That  was  our  point  of 
contadl :  in  thofe  cafes  we  were  truly  in  unifon. 
My  father  never  loft  an  opportunity  of  (hewing  him- 
felf 
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felf  to  advantage;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  wa§ 
fond  of  being  feen  in  public,  giving  his  arm  to  a 
•U'ell-drelTed  young  woman,  whofe  blooming  ap- 
pearance frequently  produced  a  murmur  of  admi- 
ration grateful  to  his  ears.  If  any  one  accofted  him, 
doubtful  of  the  relation  in  which  we  flood  to  each 
other,  he  would  fay,  *  My  daughter,'  with  an 
air  of  modeft  triumph,  which  I  was  not  the  lad  to 
perceive,  and  which  affedled  me  without  making 
me  vain,  for  I  afcribedit  entirely  to  parental  affec- 
tion. If  I  chanced  to  fpeak,  he  might  be  {ecn 
examining,  in  thofe  around,  the  effedi:  of  my  voice, 
or  of  the  good  fenfe  I  might  have  uttered,  and  afk- 
ing  them  by  his  looks,  if  he  had  not  reafon  to  be 
proud.  I  was  fenfible  of  thefe  things;  and  they  fome- 
times  made  me  more  timid,  without  producing  any 
awkward  feeling:  it  fecmed  incumbent  upon  me  to 
make  amends  by  my  modefly  for  my  father's  pride. 
In  the  mean  time,  how  did  thefe  worldly  amufe- 
mcnts,  thefe  arts,  the  images  they  call  up,  and  the 
defire  to  pleafe,  fo  natural  and  fo  ftrong  in  woman- 
kind, agree  with  my  devotion, my  lludies,  my  fo- 
ber  reafon,  and  my  faith  ?  That  was  precifely  the 
origin  of  the  trouble  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking,  and  of  which  the  progrefs  and  effedls 
are  well  worthy  of  an  explanation  rather  difficult  to 
give. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  formed  rather  to 
feel  than  to  think,  the  paffions  give  the  lirft  fhock 
to  their  creed,  when  that  creed  has  been  imbibed 

from 
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from  education.  What  but  paflion  produces 
fuch  contradi6lions  between  the  principles 
that  have  been  adopted,  the  defires  that  thofe 
principles  cannot  extinguifh,  and  the  inftitutions 
of  a  government  ill  calculated  to  reconcile 
them  ?  But  in  a  young  mind  accuftomed  to 
reflcft,  and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  feduc- 
tions  of  the  world,  it  is  reafoa  which  firft  gives  the 
alarm,  and  urges  us  to  examine,  before  we  have 
any  interefl  to  doubt.  If  my  inquietude,  hov/ever, 
had  no  felfifh  confiderations  in  view,  it  was  not,  on 
that  account,  independent  of  my  feniibility  :  I 
thought  through  the  medium  of  my  heart  j  while 
my  reafon,  though  obferving  a  llrict  impartiality, 
was  by  no  means  unconcerned  in  the  operations  of 
the  mind. 

The  firft  thing  that  fhocked  me  in  that  religion, 
which  1  profelTed  with  the  ferioufnefs  of  a  folid  and 
confiftent  mind,  vv-as  the  univerfal  damnation  of  ail 
thofe  by  whom  it  is  denied,  or  to  whom  it  has  re- 
mained unknown.  When,  inftrudled  by  hiftory, 
I  had  well  confidered  the  extent  of  the  earth,  the 
fucceflion  of  ages,  the  progrefs  of  empires,  the  vir- 
tues and  the  errors  of  fo  many  nations,  I  perceived 
weaknefs,  abfurdity,  and  impiety,  in  the  idea  of  a 
creator,  who  devotes  to  eternal  torments  thofe 
innumerable  beings,  the  frail  works  of  his  hands, 
caft  on  the  earth  in  the  midfl  of  fo  many  perils,  and 
loft  in  a  night  of  ignorance,  from  which  they  have 
already  had  fo  much  to  fuffer.     *  I  am  deceived  in 

this 
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this  article  of  my  creed,  it  is  evident;  am  I  not 
equally  wrong  in  n:>me  other  ?  Let  me  examine.*- — 
From  the  moment  a  Catholic  has  arrived  at  this  ftage 
of  reafonin^,  he  is  loft  for  ever  to  the  church.  I 
calily  conceive  why  priefls  require  a  blind  fubmif- 
fion,  and  preach  up  fo  firenuoufly  that  religious  faith, 
which  adopts  without  examination,  and  adores 
^vithout  murrnuring  ;  this  is  the  baiis  of  their  em- 
pirCj  which  is  deilroycd  as  foon  as  we  begin  to  in- 
vefligate.  Next  to  the  cruelty  of  damnation,  theab- 
furdity  of  infallibility  {truck  me  the  mod  ;  and 
very  foon  it  was  rejcded  likewife.  '  What  truth 
is  there  then  remaining?' — That  became  the  objedl 
of  a  refearch  continued,  during  a  number  of  years, 
with  an  adlivity,  and  fometimes  an  anxiety,  of 
mind,  difficult  to  defcribe.  Critical,  moral, 
philofophical,  and  metaphyiical  writers  be- 
came my  favourite  fludy.  I  was  on  the  hunt 
after  whatever  could  point  them  out  to  me  ;  and 
their  analyfis  and  comparifon  became  my  principal 
employ.  I  had  loft  my  confefTor,  the  monk  of  St. 
Vidor's  :  the  good  M.  Lallement  was  dead,  to 
whofe  worth  and  dlfcretion  I  am  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  witnefs.  Being  under 
the  neceffity  of  making  choice  of  fome  perfon  to 
fucceed  him,  I  caft  my  qyes  upon  the  Abbe  Morel, 
who  belonged  to  our  parifh,  and  whom  I  had  fcen 
at  my  uncle's  :  he  was  a  little  man,  by  no  means 
wanting  in  underftanding,  and  profeftlng  the  great- 
eft  aufterity  of  principles,  which  was  the  motive 
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that  determined  me  in  my  choice.  When  my  faith 
wavered,  he  was  fure  to  be  the  firfl  informed  of  it ; 
for  I  never  could  tell  any  thing  but  the  truth.  He 
was  eager  to  put  into  my  hands  the  apologifts  and 
champions  of  Chriftianity.  Behold  me  then  clo-^ 
fetted  with  the  Abbe  Gauchat,  the  Abbe  Bergier,  Ab- 
hadie^  Htlland^  Clarke,  and  the  reft  of  the  reverend 
phalanx. — I  perufed  them  with  critical  feverity.and 
fometimes  made  notes,  which  I  left  in  the  book 
when  I  returned  it  to  the  Abbe  Morel,  who  afked 
with  aftonifhment  if  I  had  written  and  con- 
ceived them.  The  moll  whimfical  part  of  the 
ftory  is,  that  it  was  from  thefe  works  that  I  firfl: 
got  an  idea  of  thofe  which  they. pretended  to  refute, 
and  noted  down  their  titles  in  order  to  procure 
them.  In  .  this  way  did  the  treatife  on  Tolerationy 
the  Didionnaire  Philofojzhiquey  Qtiefiions  concerning  the 
Encyclopedie^  the  Bon  Se?is  of  the  Marquis  d'Argens, 
the  Jewifli  Letters,  the  Turkijh  Spy,  les  MoeurSyPEfprity 
Diderot^  d'Alembert,  Raynal^  and  the  Syjieme  de  la 
Nature^  pafs  fucceflively  through  my  hands. 

The  progrefs  of  ray  mind  was  not  going  on  alone. 
Nature  was  making  hers  in  every  way.  Although 
my  mother  had  never  precifely  told  me  what  I  had 
to  expeifl,  Ihe  had  occalionally  faid  enough  on  the 
fubjed  in  my  prefence,  and  my  grandmother  in 
particular  had  amufed  herfelf  too  much  by  certain 
predidions,  to  leave  any  room  for  aftonifhment  at 
the  event. 

VOL.  II.  PART  III.         K  Ire- 
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I  remarked  it  with  a  fort  of  joy,  as  an  initiation 
into  the  clafs  of  grown  perfons,  and  I  announced 
it  to  my  mother,  who  embraced  me  tenderly,  de- 
lighted at  idea  the  of  my  having  pafled  fo  happily 
through  a  period,  during  which  ihe  had  been  alarm- 
ed for  my  health.     Previoufly  to  this  occurrence 
I  had  been  fometimes  roufed  in  a  furprifmg  man- 
ner from  the  moft  profound  fleep.     My  imagina- 
tion had   no  concern  in   the  bufinefs  :  it  was  too 
much  occupied  with  ferious  fubjefls,  and  my  ti- 
morous  confcience    guarded  it   too   fcrupuloufly 
againft  amufing  itfelf  with  others,  for  it  to  be  pofli- 
ble  that  it  {hould  prefent  to  me  what  I  had  never 
allowed  myfelf  to  try  to  comprehend.     But  an  ex- 
traordinary ebullition  irritated  my  fenfes  during 
the  hours  of  repofe,  and  operated  of  itfelf,  by  the 
mere  force  of  an  excellent  conllitution,  an  efFed: 
which  was  as  perfcdlly  unknown  to  me  as  the  caufe. 
The  firft  fentiment  that  refulted  from  it  was  an  un- 
accountable fort  of  terror.     I  had  read  in  my  Philo- 
tie,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  derive  any  pleafure 
from  our  bodies  unlefs  in  lawful  marriage.     This 
precept   recurred  to  my   mind.     What  I   had  ex- 
perienced might  be  called  a  pleafure:  I  was  there- 
fore culpable,  and  in  a  way  too  that  might  occafion 
me  the  greateft  fliame  and  forrow,  lince  it  was  pre- 
cifely  the  offence  moft  difpleafing  to   the  Lamb 
without  fpot.     Great  was  the  agitation  in  my  poor 
heart,  fervent  were  my  prayers,  and  my  mortifica- 
tions 
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tions  feverc !  How  was  a  fimilar  event  to  be  avoided 
in  future  ?  for  after  all  I  had  not  forefeen  it.  True ; 
but  I  had  not  taken  pains  to  prevent  it,  at  the  in- 
ftant  it  was  coming  on.  My  vigilance  according- 
ly became  extreme.  I  perceived  that  one  pofition 
expofed  me  more  to  it  than  another ;  and  carefully 
avoided  it.  My  uneafmefs  was  fo  great,  that  it  ufed 
afterwards  to  wake  me  before  the  cataftrophe. 
When  I  had  been  unable  to  prevent  it,  I  leaped  out 
of  bed,  and  ftanding  in  the  midft  of  winter,  with  my 
naked  feet  on  the  bare  pavement*,  I  fupplicated 
the  Lord,  with  folded  arms,  toprefervemefrom  the 
temptations  of  the  devil.  I  loft  no  time  in  putting 
myfelf  upon  low  diet ;  and  it  has  happened  to  mc 
to  pracflife  literally  what  the  royal  prophet  has  per- 
haps only  given  us,  as  an  oriental  figure  of  fpeech; 
I  mixed  alhes  with  my  bread,  and  moiftened  it  with 
my  tears.  I  have  made  more  than  one  breakfalt 
on  toaft  fprinkled  with  allies  inftead  of  fait,  by  way 
of  penance.  Thefe  repafts  did  me  no  more  harm 
than  the  nodurnal  accidents,  for  the  reparation  of 
which,  I  put  myfelf  upon  fo  ftrange  a  regimen. 
At  laft  I  conceived  that  they  might  be  trials  which 
heaven  permitted  in  order  to  keep  us  in  humble  dif- 
truft  of  ourfelves ;  and  I  called  to  mind  the  com- 
plaints of  St.  Paul,  and  his  prayers  to  be  delivered 
from  *  the  thorn  in  the  flejh,  the  melfenger  of  Satan 

*  In  France  the  bed-rooms  are  generally  paved  with  hexagojja! 
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that  iiOas  given,  to  buffet  him'  I  fancied  that  it  was 
on  this  account,  that  St*  Bernard  ufed  to  throw 
himfelf  in  the  fnow  ;  that  St.  Jerome  covered  hijs 
body  with  fackcloth ;  and  that  abftinence  was  fo 
llrenuoufly  recommended  to  thofe  who  afpire  to 
perfection.  How  humble  and  fervent  was  my  devo- 
tion whenever  fuch  an  accident  had  happened  tome ! 
How  much  muft  my  earneft  voice,  my  humble 
attitude,  the  extraordinary  glow  of  my  complexion, 
and  my  bright  and  humid  eyes,  have  added  to 
the  exprellion  of,  a  countenance  full  of  candour  and 
fenfibility  I  What  a  mixture  of  innocence,  of  pre- 
mature fentiment,  of  good  fenfe,  and  of  limpli- 
city  !  In  truth,.  I  almoft  confider  myfelf  as  fortu- 
nate in  being  fent  to  prifon,  in  order  to  call  to 
mind  thefe  interefting  peculiarities,  which  never 
before  came  into  my  head,  and  by  which  I  am 
highly  affedled. 

I  already  fee  the  curious  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  I 
could  fay  on  this  fubjed:  to  my  confelTor :  but  mod 
affuredly  the  difficulty  they  may  find  in  conceiving 
it,  is  not  greater  than  the  embarraffment  I  under- 
went. It  was  in  vain  that  the  moft  fcrupulous 
examination  quieted  my  confcience  as  to  my  will : 
I  always  returned  to  the  principle  of  the  Pkiloteey 
and  the  argument  thence  to  be  inferred  ;  and,  in 
ihort,  if  it  were  only  a  trial,  it  ought  ftill  to  be 
laid  before  my  confelTor.  How  fhall  I  attempt 
it?   What  name  Ihall  I  give  it  ?     What  fhall  I  de- 

fcribe  I  or  how  cxprefs  my/elf? *  Father,  I  ac- 
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cufe  myfelf.'— *  Well,  child!'    What  could  I  fay 
next  ?  My  heart  began  to  beat,  the  blood  rufhed 
into  my  face,  and  a  dewy  moifture  diffufed  itfelf 
over  my  whole  frame.     *  I  accufe  myfelf— of  hav- 
ing had   emotions  contrary    to   the  challity   of  a 
chriftian.'     Oh!    what  an  excellent  phrafe !    San- 
teuil  was  not  more  delighted  at  finding  his  rhime, 
nor  Archimedes  with  the  folution  of  his  problem, 
than   I   was  pleafed  with  the  expreflion.     But  if 
he    Iliould    queftion    me    further  ?      Nay,     but   I 
have  told  all  I  can  ;  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  know  the 
reft.     I  trembled  that  day  much  more  than  ufual 
in  kneeling  before  the  holy  tribunal ;  and  my  veil 
was  pulled  down  to  my  chin.     I  was  anxious,  how- 
ever, to  eafe  my  heart  of  the  heavieft  of  my  accu- 
fations.    *  Have  you  at  all  contributed  thereto  ?' — 
*  I  do  not  know,  but  my  will  was  not  concerned.' 
— '  Have  you  read  no  bad  books  ?' — *  Never.' — > 
'Entertained  no  improper  thoughts?' — 'Oh  no  I 
I   abhor  them.' — *  Hem  !    go   on.'     I   know   not 
whether  the  Abbe  Morel  had  any  bad  thoughts  to 
combat  at  that  moment,  but  his  prudent  referve 
not  fuffering  him  to  add  any  thing  more,  I  looked 
upon  his  Hem!  Go  on^  as  tantamount  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  concluded,  that  I  was  not  fo  criminal 
as  I  had  fuppofed.     He  took  care,  however,  in  his 
final   exhortation,   to    recommend   to    me    to    be 
watchful,  and  to  remind  me,  that  angelic  purity 
was  the  virtue  moft  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  with  other  common-place  maxims  which  \ 
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read  every  day.  I  was  confirmed  in  my  idea  that 
it  was  a  trial,  and  that  I  was  right  in  my  applica- 
tions of  St.  Paul  and  other  holy  writers.  My  con- 
fcience  was  delivered  from  a  very  painful  fcruple, 
and  I  became  in  future  free  from  agitation.  It  is 
inconceivable  what  good  effects  this  habit  of  re- 
ftraint  has  produced  on  the  whole  courfe  of  my 
life,  notwithftanding  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
traded.  It  has  gained  fuch  an  afccndance  over 
ine,  that  I  have  maintained,  from  delicacy  and  a 
fenfc  of  reditude,  the  fevcrity  that  firftfprungfrom 
devotion.  I  became  miftrefs  of  my  imagination 
by  dint  of  curbing  it  j  I  took  a  fort  of  diflike  to 
every  brutal  and  folitary  gratification;  and  in  dan- 
gerous lituations  have  found  a  pleafure  in  remain- 
ing prudent,  when  feduftion  would  have  led  me  to 
forget  my  reafon  and  my  principles.  Pleafure, 
like  happinefs,  I  can  fee  only  in  the  union  of  what 
charms  the  heart  as  well  as  the  fenfes,  and  leaves 
behind  it  no  regret.  With  fuch  fentiments,  it  is 
difficult  to  forget,  and  impoflible  to  degrade,  one*s 
felf,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  do  not  exempt  us 
from  what  is  properly  called  a  tender  pafiion ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  perhaps  increafe  the  quantity  of 
fuel  by  which  it  is  fed,  I  might  add  here,  as  in 
geometry,  Q.  E.  D.  But  have  a  little  patience ! 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  come  at  the  proof. 

To  the  newly  acquired  fenfations  of  a  well  orga- 
nized frame,  were  infenfibly  joined  all  the  modiiir 
cations  of  the  defire  to  pleafe.    I  was  fond  of  k(^k' 
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ing  well,  I  was  pleafed  at  hearing  it  faid,  and  will- 
ingly employed  myfelf  in  whatever  feemed  likely 
to  procure  me  that  fatisfadlion.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  place  to  draw  my  portrait,  and  it  will  be  quite 
as  well  to  infcrt  it  here  as  elfewhere.  At  fourteen 
years  old,  having  already  attained  my  full  height, 
my  llature  was,  as  now,  about  live  feet* ;  my  leg 
was  well  made;  my  foot  well  fet  on;  my  hips 
high  and  prominent;  my  cheft  broad,  and  nobly 
decorated;  my  fhoulders  flat;  my  carriage  firm 
and  graceful;  and  my  walk  light  and  quick: — fuch 
was  the  firft  coup  d'oeil.  My  face  had  nothing 
ftriking  in  it,  except  a  great  deal  of  colour,  and 
much  foftnefs  and  expreffion.  On  examining  each 
feature,  *  Where,*  it  might  be  faid,  *  is  the  beauty?* 
Not  a  lingle  one  is  regular,  and  yet  all  pleafe.  My 
mouth  is  a  little  wide ;  you  may  fee  prettier  every 
day  ;  but  you  will  fee  none  with  a  fmilc  more  ten- 
der or  engaging.  My  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  very  large,  and  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  hazel; 
but  they  are  fufhciently  prominent,  and  are  crown- 
ed with  well-arched  eye-brows,  which,  like  my 
hair,  are  of  a  dark  brown.  My  look  is  open, 
frank,  lively,  and  tender,  varying  in  its  expreffion 
like  the  affed:ionate  heart  of  which  it  indicates  the 
movements:  fcrious  and  lofty,  it  fometimes  afto- 
nifhes;  but  it  charms  much  more,  and  never  fails  to 
keep  attention  awake.  My  nofe  gave  mc  fome  un- 
eafmefs ;  I  thought  it  a  little  too  full  at  the  end ; 

•  Near  five  feet  four  inches  Engllfh  meaTure, — Tranf. 
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but  taken  with  the  reft,'  efpecially  in  profile,  itS 
efFecft  is  not  amifs.  My  forehead,  broad,  high^ 
with  the  hair  retiring,  at  that  early  age,  fupported 
by  a  very  elevated  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  marked  by 
veins  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  that  dilated  on  the  flighteft 
emotion,  was  far  from  making  fuch  an  infignifi- 
cant  figure  as  it  does  in  many  faces.  As  to  my 
chin,  which  turns  up  a  little  at  the  end,  it  has  prc- 
cifely  the  marks  attributed  by  phyfiognomifts  to 
the  voluptuary.  Indeed,  when  I  combine  all  the 
peculiarities  of  my  charafter,  I  doubt  if  ever  an 
individual  fo  well  formed  for  pleafure,  tafted  it  fo 
little.  A  complexion  clear  rather  than  fair,  a 
frelh  colour,  frequently  heightened  by  the  fudden 
flufh  of  a  rapid  circulation  excited  by  the  moft 
irritable  nerves  j  a  fmooth  fkin,  a  well-turned  arm, 
a  hand,  which,  without  being  fmall,  is  elegant,  be- 
caufe  its  long  and  taper  fingers  give  it  grace,  and 
indicate  addrefs ;  teeth  white  and  regular ;  and 
the  plumpnefs  of  perfect  health : — fuch  are  the 
gifts  with  which  nature  had  endowed  me.  I  have 
loft  many  of  them,  particularly  the  fulnefs  of  my 
form,  and  the  bloom  and  ruddincfs  of  my  com- 
plexion ;  but  thofe  which  remain  ftill  hide  five  or 
fix  years  of  my  age,  without  any  ailiftance  of  art, 
fo  that  the  perfons  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
feeing  me,  will  hardly  believe  me  to  be  more  than 
two  or  three  and  thirty.  It  is  only  fince  my  beauty 
has  begun  to  fade,  that  I  know  what  was  its  extent : 
while  in  its  bloom  I  was  unconfcious  of  its  value, 
which  was  probably  augmented  by  my  ignorance. 

I  do 
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1  do  not  regret  its  lofs,  becaufe  I  have  never  abufed 
it;  but  I  certainly  fliould  not  be  ferry,  provided 
my  duty  could  be  reconciled  with  my  inclination^ 
to  turn  the  portion  that  remains  to  better  account. 
My  portrait  has  frequently  been  drawn,  painted, 
and  engraved,  but  noneof  thefe  imitations  gives  an 
idea  of  my  perfon  * :  my  likenefs  is  very  hard  to 
hit,  beCaufe  the  expreflion  of  my  foul  is  more 
llrongly  marked  than  the  lines  of  my  counte- 
nance. This  an  artifl  of  common  abilities  cannot 
reprefent;  pollibly  he  does  not  even  fee  it.  My 
face  takes  animation  in  proportion  to  the  interefl 
with  which  I  am  infpired,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  my  mind  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
mind  with  which  I  communicate.  I  feal  my- 
felf  fo  flupid  with  many  people,  that  upon  per- 
ceiving my  readinefs  with  perfons  of  wit,  I  have 
thought  in  the  fimplicity  of  my  heart  that  I  was 
indebted  for  it  to  their  ckvernefs.  I  generally 
pleafe,  becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  offending ;  but  it 
is  not  given  to  all  to  find  me  handfome,  or  to  difco- 
ver  what  I  am  worth.  I  can  fuppofe  that  an  old 
coxcomb,  enamoured  of  himfelf,  and  vain  of  dif- 
playing  the  flender  ftock  of  fcience  he  has  been  fo 
long  in  acquiring,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  feeing  me 
for  ten  years  together  without  fufpeding  I  could  do 
more  than  caft  up  a  bill,  or  cut  out  a  (hirt.  It  was 
not  without  reafon  that  Camille  Defmoulins  was 

*  The  cameo  of  Langlois  is  the  leaft  defeftive. 
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aflonilhed  that  *  at  my  age^  and  with  Jo  littk  beauty,  1 
had  ftill  what  he  calls  adorers.  I  never  fpoke  to  him 
in  my  h'fe,  but  it  is  probable  that  with  a  perfonage 
of  his  flamp  I  fliould  be  cold  and  filent,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  rcpullive.  He  was  not  right  in  fuppofing  me 
to  hold  a  court.  I  hate  gallants  as  much  as  I  defpife 
flaves,  and  know  pcrfedly  well  how  to  get  rid  of  a 
flatterer.  What  I  want  is  efleem  and  goodwill; 
admire  me  afterwards  if  you  pleafe;  but  eflcem 
and  afFe<5l:ion  I  muft  have  at  any  rate  :  this  feldom 
fails  with  thofe  who  f(?e  me  often,  and  who  polTefs, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  found  underflanding  and  a 
heart. 

That  delire  to  pleafe,  which  animates  a  youthful 
breafl",  and  excites  fo  delicious  an  emotion  when 
we  perceive  the  flattering  looks  of  which  we  are  the 
objc(5i:,was  curioufly  combined  with  my  virgin  baih- 
fulnefs,  and  the  aufterity  of  my  principles,  and  dif- 
fufed  a  peculiar  charm  over  my  perfon  and  my  drefs. 
Nothing  could  be  more  decent  than  my  garb,  nor 
any  thing  more  modefl:  than  my  deportment : 
though  wifliing  them  to  befpeak  referve,  and  af- 
piring  only  to  neatnefs,  the  greateft  commenda- 
tions were  bellowed  upon  my  tafte.  Meanwhile, 
that  renunciation  of  the  world,  that  contempt  of  its 
pomps  and  vanities,  fo  ftrongly  recommended  by 
chrillian  morality,  accorded  ill  with  the  fuggeflions 
of  nature.  Their  contradidHons  at  firft  tormented 
me,  but  my  reafoning  neceflarily  extended  to  rules 
of  condud,  as  well  as  to  articles  of  faith.  I  ap- 
plied 
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plied  myfelf  with  equal  attention  to  the  invefliga- 
tion  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  the  examination  of 
what  it  was  pofiible  for  me  to  believe :  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy,  confidered  as  the  moral  fciencc,  and 
the  ba(is  of  happinefs,  became  my  only  one,  and 
I  referred  to  it  all  my  reading  and  obfervation. 

The   fame   thing  happened    to    me    in   meta- 
phylics  and  morality,  that  1  had  experienced  in 
reading  poetry  :  I  fancied  myfelf  transformed  into 
the  perfonage  of  the  drama  that  had  moft  analogy 
with  myfelf,  or  that  I  moft  efteemed;  and  adopted 
the  propofitions,  with  the  novelty  or  brilliancy  of 
which  I  had  been  ftruck  :  they  remained  my  own, 
till  fome  newer  or  more  profound  difcuflion  came 
in  my  way.     Thus,  in  the  controvcrlial  clafs,   I 
fided  with  the  authors  of  Port  Royal  j  their  logic 
and  their  aufterity  agreed  with  my  temper  of  mind, 
while  I  felt  an  inftindlive  averfion  to  the  fophifti- 
cal,  evafive,  and  flexible  faith  of  the  Jefuits.  When 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  ancient  fefts  of  phi- 
lofophers,   I  gave  the  palm  to  the  floics ;  and  en- 
deavoured, like  them,  to  maintain  that  pain  was 
no  evil.     That  folly  could  not  laft,  but  I  perfifted 
in  determining  at  lead  not  to  be  overcome  by  it ; 
and  my  little  experiments  convinced  me  that  I 
could  endure  the  greateft  torments  without  utter- 
ing a  cry.     The  night  of  my  marriage  dellroyed 
the  confidence  I  had  till  then  preferved  :  it  is  true, 
furprife  had  fome  fhare  in   the  bufinefs,   and  a 
novice  pf  that  rigid  order   may  be  expected  to 
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bear  an  evil  forefeen,  better  than  one  that,  came 
unawares,  when  the  very  contrary  was  looked 
for. 

During  two  months  that  I  ftudied  Defcartes  and 
Malebranche,  I  confidered  my  kitten,  when  fhe 
mewed,  merely  as  a  piece  of  mechanifm  perform* 
ing  its  movements  j  but  in  thus  feparating  fenti- 
ment  from  its  figns,  it  feemed  to  me  that  1  was 
differing  nature,  and  robbing  it  of  all  its  charms. 
I  thought  it  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  give  every 
thing  a  foul ;  and  Hiould  have  adopted  that  of 
Spinofa,  rather  than  go  without  one.  Helvetius 
hurt  me :  he  annihilated  the  moll  ravilhing  illu- 
fions ;  and  (hewed  me  everywhere  a  mean  and 
revolting  felf-interefl":  yet  what  fagacity  !  what 
happy  ideas  !  I  perfuaded  myfelf  that  Helvetius 
delineated  mankind  in  the  ftate  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced  by  the  corruption  of  fociety :  I  thought 
it  right  to  lludy  him,  in  order  to  frequent  what  is 
called  the  world,  without  being  its  dupe  j  but  I 
took  good  care  not  to  adopt  his  principles  for  the 
purpofe  of  eftimating  man  in  his  unadulterated 
flaCe,  or  appreciating  my  own  adions.  I  felt  my- 
felf poffelTed  of  a  generolity  of  foul,  of  which  he 
denied  the  exiftence.  With  what  delight  did  I 
oppofe  to  his  fyftem  the  fublime  traits  of  hiflory, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  heroes  it  has  celebrated  !  I 
never  read  the  recital  of  a  glorious  deed  without 
faying  to  myfelf,  *  It  is  thus  that  I  fhould  have 
adled.*  1  became  a  paflionate  admirer  of  repub- 
lics. 
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lies,  becaufe  it  was  there  that  I  found  the  moft  vir- 
tues to  awaken  my  admiration,  and  the  men  bed 
deferving  of  my  efteem.  I  was  perfuaded,  that  their 
form  of  polity  was  the  only  one  calculated  to  pro- 
duce both:  I  felt  myfelf  not  unequal  to  the  former; 
I  rejedled  with  difdain  the  idea  of  uniting  myfelf 
with  a  man  inferior  to  the  latter;  and  I  afked, 
with  a  ligh,  why  I  was  not  born  a  republican. 

My  mother,  my  amiable  little  uncle,  Mademoifellc 
d'Hannaches,  and  myfelf,  made  a  journey  to  Ver- 
failles,  which  was  folely  intended  to  fhe  w  me  the  court, 
and  the  place  it  inhabited,  and  to  amufe  me  with 
its  pageantry.  We  lodged  in  the  palace.  Madam  le 
Grand,  the  Dauphinefs's  woman,  well  known  to  the 
Abbe  Bimont,  by  means  of  her  fon,  who  was  his 
fchool-fellow,  and  of  whom  I  fliall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  hereafter,  not  being  in  waiting,  lent  us 
her  apartment,  it  was  a  garret,  in  the  fame  cor- 
ridor with  that  of  the  Archbilhop  of  Paris,  and  fo 
clofely  adjoining,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
late to  fpeak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  to  avoid  being 
overheard :  the  fame  precaution  was  neceffary  on 
our  part.  Two  rooms  indifferently  furnifhed,  over 
one  of  which  it  was  contrived  to  lodge  a  valer, 
and  to  which  the  avenue  was  dark,  and  rendered 
infupportable  by  the  llench  of  the  privies — fuch 
was  the  habitation  which  a  duke  and  peer  of  France 
did  not  difdain  to  occupy,  that  he  might  be  more 
at  hand  to  go  creeping  every  morning  to  their 
majeflies  levee:  this  prelate,  however,  was  no  other 
,  than 
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than  the  rigid  Beaumont.  For  one  entire  week  wc 
were  conftant  fpedators  of  the  public  and  private 
dinners  (les  petit s  et  grand  converts)  of  all  the  royal 
family,  whether  aflembled  in  one  party,  or  divided 
into  feveral,  and  attended  them  at  mafs,  in  their 
walks,  at  their  card  parties,  and  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  different  acquaintances  of  Madam  le  Grand 
facilitated  our  admiflion ;  while  Mademoifelle 
d'Hannaches  thruflherfelf  forward  with  thegreateft 
alTurance  upon  every  occalion,  ready  to  throw  her 
name  in  any  one's  face  who  ihould  dare  to  oppofe 
her  palTage,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that  they 
muft  needs  read  in  her  grotefque  countenance  fix 
hundred  years  of  well-afcertained  nobility.  She 
recolledled  two  or  three  of  the  king's  guards,  whofe 
pedigrees  fhe  recited  with  the  greateft  accuracy, 
taking  care  to  prove  herfelf  precifely  the  relation 
of  him  whofe  name  was  the  moll  ancient,  and  who 
appeared  to  me  neverthelefs  to  be  a  very  infigni- 
iicant  pcrfonage  at  court.  The  handfome  face  of 
a  fpruce  young  clergyman,  like  my  uncle  Bimont, 
and  the  imbecil  hauteur  of  the  ugly  d'Hannaches, 
were  not  wholly  out  of  place  at  Verfailles ;  but  the 
cheeks  of  my  refpedlable  mother,  unplaftered  with 
rouge,  and  the  plainnefs  of  my  apparel,  bcfpoke  us 
citizens ;  and  if  my  youth  or  my  eyes  drew  forth  a 
word  or  t;WO,  they  were  modulated  with  a  tone  of 
condefcenlion  that  gave  me  little  lefs  oftence  than 
the  compliments  of  Madam  Boifmorel,     Philofo- 
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phv,  imagination,  fentiment,  and  calculation,  were 
all  bufy  upon  this  occalion.  1  was  not  infenfible 
to  the  effed  of  a  great  difplay  of  magnificence,  but 
I  felt  indignant  at  its  being  intended  to  fet  off 
a  few  certain  individuals,  already  too  powerful, 
though  in  themfelves  deferving  little  regard.  I 
liked  better  to  look  at  the  ftatues  in  the  gardens 
than  at  the  great  perfonages  in  the  palace ;  and 
when  my  mother  afked  me  if  I  were  pleafed  with 
my  excurfion,  *  Yes,'  faid  I,  *  if  it  terminate 
fpeedily  :  if  we  flay  but  a  few  days  longer,  I  fliall 
fo  perfeflly  detell  the  people  I  fee,  that  I  fliall  not 
know  what  to  do  with  my  hatred.' — *  Why,  whac 
harm  do  they  do  you  ?' — *  They  give  me  the  feel- 
ing of  injuftice,  and  oblige  me  every  moment  to 
contemplate  abfurdity.'  I  fighed  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  Athens,  where  I  could  have  equally  admired 
the  fine  arts,  without  being  annoyed  with  the  fpec- 
tacle  of  defpotifm.  Fancy  tranfported  me  all  over 
Greece ;  I  afllfted  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
out  of  all  patience  at  being  a  Frenchwoman.  En- 
chanted with  what  I  had  feen  in  the  golden  period 
of  the  republic,  I  pafTed  over  the  florms  by  which 
it  had  been  agitated:  I  forgot  the  exile  of  Ariftides, 
the  death  of  Socrates,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Phocion.  I  little  thought  that  heaven  referved  mc 
to  be  witnefs  of  errors,  fimilar  to  thofc  of  which 
they  were  the  vidims,  and  to  participate  in  the 
glory  of  the  fame  perfecution,  after  having  pro- 
felTed  the  fame  principles.     Heaven  knows  that 
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the  misfortunes  which  affe6t  only  myfelf  have  ex"- 
torted  from  me  neither  fighs  nor  complaints  :  I  only 
feel  thofe  which  afflidl  my  country.  At  the  time  of 
the  diiTeniiGn  between  the  court  and  the  parliament 
in  1771,  my  difpofition  and  opinions  attached  me 
to  the  party  of  the  latter  j  I  procured  all  their  re- 
monftrances,  and  was  mofl:  pleafed  with  thofe  which 
contained  the  ftrongeft  things  exprefTed  in  the 
boldeft  ftyle.  The  fphere  of  my  ideas  continually 
enlarged.  My  own  happinefs,  and  the  duties  to 
the  performance  of  which  it  might  be  attached, 
occupied  my  mind  at  a  very  early  period;  the  love 
of  knowledge  made  me  afterwards  ftudy  hiftory, 
and  turn  my  thoughts  to  every  thing  about  me ; 
the  relation  of  our  fpecies  to  the  divinity  fo  vari- 
oufly  reprefented,  caricatured,  and  disfigured,  at- 
trafled  my  attention  j  and  at  length  the  welfare  of 
man  in  fociety  fixed  it  to  a  determinate  point. 

In  the  midft  of  doubts,  uncertainty,  and  invefti- 
gation,  relative  to  thefe  important  matters,  I  rea- 
dily concluded,  that  the  unity  of  the  individual,  if 
I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  that  is  to  fay,  the  mod 
entire  harmony  between  his  opinions  and  actions, 
was  nccelTary  to  his  perfonal  happinefs.  Accord- 
ingly, we  ought  to  examine  well  what  is  right,  and 
when  we  have  found  it,  we  fliould  pradife  it  ri- 
gorouOy.  There  is  a  kind  of  juftice  due  to  a  man's 
felf,  even  were  he  living  in  the  world  alone :  it  is 
incumbent  on  him  fo  to  regulate  all  his  affedions 
and  habits,  that  he  may  be  the  flave  of  none.     A 
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feeing  \s  good  in  itfelf,  when  all  its  parts  concur  to 
its  prefervacion,  its  maintenance,  or  its  perfection  : 
this  is  not  lefs  true  in  the  moral,  than  in  the  phy- 
iical  world,  juftnefs  of  organization,  and  an  equi- 
poife  of  humours,  conftitute  health  :  wholefome  ali- 
ments, and  moderateexercife,  preferve  it.  The  due 
proportion  of  our  defires,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
paffions,  form  the  moral  conftitution,  of  which 
wifdom  alone  can  fecure  the  excellence  and  dura- 
tion- Its  firfl:  principles  originate  in  the  intereft 
of  the  individual ;  and  in  this  refpeft  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  virtue  is  nothing  more  than  good 
jfenfe  applied  to  moral  purpofes.  But  virtue,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  can  only  fpring  from  the  rel^ations 
of  a  being  with  his  fellow-creatures  :  a  man  is  pru- 
dent as  far  as  felf  is  concerned,  virtuous  in  regard. 
to  other  people.  In  focicty  every  thing  is  relative; 
there  is  no  independent  happinefs  :  we  are  obliged 
to  facrifice  a  part  of  what  we  might- enjoy,  in  order 
to  run  no  rilk  of  loling  the  whole,  and  to  keep  a 
portion  out  of  the  reach  of  accident.  Even  here 
the  balance  is  in  favour  of  reafon.  However  la- 
borious may  be  the  life  of  the  honeft,  that  of  the 
vicious  muft  be  ftill  more  fo.  That  man  can  feldom 
be  tranquil,  who  ftands  in  oppofition  to  the  interefl 
of  the  majority  ;  it  is  impoffible  for  him  not  to  feel 
that  he  is  furrounded  by  enemies,  or  by  individuals 
about  to  become  fo ;  and  this  lituation  is  always 
painful,  however  flattering  may  be  its  appearances. 
Let  us  add  to  thefe  conliderations  the  fublime 
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inftin.61,  which  corruption  may  miflead,  but 
which  no  falfe  philofophy  can  ever  annihilate; 
which  impels  us  to  admire  and  love  wifdom  and 
generofity  of  conduct,  as  we  do  grandeur  and  fym- 
metry  in  nature  and  the  arts — and  we  fhall  have 
the  fource  of  human  virtue  independent  of  every 
religious  fyftem,  of  the  idle  fancies  of  metaphylics, 
and  of  the  impofture  of  priefts.  As  foon  as  I  had 
combined  and  demonftrated  thefe  truths,  my  heart 
expanded  with  joy ;  they  offered  me  a  port  in  the 
florm,  and  I  could  now  examine  with  lefs  anxiety 
the  errors  of  national  creeds  and  fecial  inftitutions. 
Can  the  fublime  idea  of  a  divine  Creator,  whofe 
providence  watches  over  the  world,  the  immate- 
riality of  the  foul,  and  its  immortality,  that  con- 
folatory  hope  of  perfecuted  virtue,  be  nothing 
more  than  amiable  and  fplendid  chimeras  ?  But  in 
how  much  obfcurity  are  thefe  difficult  problems 
involved?  What  accumulated  obje6lions  arife  when 
we  wifh  to  examine  them  with  mathematical  rigour  I 
No ;  it  is  not  given  to  the  human  mind  to  behold 
thefe  truths  in  the  full  day  of  perfed  evidence  :  but 
why  fliould  the  man  of  fenfibility  repine  at  not 
being  able  to  demonflrate  what  he  feels  to  be 
true  ? 

In  the  fiience  of  the  clofet,  and  the  drynefs  of 
difcuflion,  I  can  agree  with  the  atheill  or  the  ma- 
terialift,  as  to  the  infolubility  of  certain  quellions  ; 
but  when  in  the  country,  and  contemplating  nature, 
my  foul,  full  of  emotion,  foars  aleft  to  the  vivifying 
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principle  that  animates  them,  to  the  almighty  in- 
telled  that  pervades  them,  and  to  the  goodnefs  that 
makes  the  fcene  fo  delightful  to  my  fenfes.  Now, 
when  immenfe  walls  feparate  me  from  all  I  love,  and 
when  all  the  evils  of  fociety  fall  upon  us  together, 
as  if  to  punifh  us  for  having  defired  its  greateft 
bleflings,  ]  fee  beyond  the  limits  of  life  the  reward 
of  our  facrifices. 

How  ?  In  what  manner  ? — I  cannot  fay  ;  I  only 
feel  that  fo  it  ought  to  be  *. 

The  atheift  is  not,  in  my  eyes,  an  evil-minded 
man  :  I  can  live  with  him  as  well,  nay  better  than 
with  the  devotee ;  for  he  reafons  more ;  but  he 
wants  a  certain  fenfe  that  I  polTefs,  and  my  mind 
does  not  perfedlly  harmonize  with  his :  he  is  un- 
moved at  the  moft  enchanting  fpeftacle,  and  is  feek- 
ing  for  a  fy I logifm,  while  I  am  offering  up  my 
thankfgivings. 

It  was  not  all  at  once  that  I  fixed  myfelf  in 
this  firm  and  peaceful  feat,  in  which,  enjoying  the 
truths   that  are  demonflrated  to  me,  and  giving 

*  I  write  this  on  the  4th  of  September  at  eleven  at  night,  the 
apartment  next  to  me  refounding  with  peals  of  laughter.  The 
afkreffes  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  were  arrefted  yefterday,  and  con- 
du6led  to  St.  Pelagie.  To-day  they  were  taken  to  their  own  apart- 
ments, to  witnefs  the  ceremony  of  the  taking  off  the  feals,  and  are 
now  returned  to  the  prifon,  where  the  peace-officer  is  fupping  and 
amufing  himfelf  in  their  company.  The  repaft  is  noify  and  frolic- 
fome ;  I  catch  the  found  of  coarfe  jefts,  while  foreign  wines 
fparkle  in  the  goblet.  The  place,  the  objeft,  the  perfons,  and 
my  occupation,  form  a  contrail  not  a  little  curious. 
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way  without  fcruple  to  feelings  fo  full  of  delight,  I 
^m  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  what  cannot  be 
known,  and  give  myfelf  no  difturbance  about  the 
opinions  of  others.     I  have  here  fet  down  in  a  few 
words  the  refult  of  feveral  years  of  meditation  and 
ftudy,  in  the  cburfe  of  which   I   have  fomttimes 
Shared  in  the  fentiments  of  the  deift,  in  the  arheifi's 
incredulity,  and  in  the  fceptic's  indifference.     But 
always  fincere,  becaufe  I  had  no  inducement   to 
change   my  faith  in   order  to    relax    my  morals, 
which  were  fixed  upon  principles  that  no  prejudices 
could  afFe6t,  I  fometimes  felt  the  agitation  of  doubt, 
but  never  the  torment  of  fear.    I  conformed  to  the 
eftablifhed  worihip,  becaufe  my  age,  my  fex,  and 
my  fituation,  made  it  my  duty  fb  to  do ;  but,  in- 
capable of  deceiving  any  one,  I  ufed  to  fay  to  the 
Abbe  Morel,  *  I  come  to  confellion  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  neighbour,  and  to  preferve  my  mother's 
peace  of  mind  ;  but  I  fcarcely  know  of  what  to  ac- 
cufe  myfelf:    I  lead  {o  quiet  a  life,  and  my  defires 
are  fo  moderate,  that  my  confcience  has  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  have  no 
great  merit  in    behaving   with   propriety.      I  am 
fometimes,  however,  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
defire  of  pleafing,  and  give  way  to  too  great  vio- 
lence of  temper,  when  any  thing  goes  wrong.     I 
am  alfo    too  fevere  perhaps  in   my  judgment   of 
others ;  and,  without  fufFering  it  to  manifeft  itfelf,  I 
conceive  too  hafly  an  averfion  to  thofe  who  appear 
to  be  flupid  or  dull  i  but  in  this  I  will  be  careful  to 
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correct  myfelf.  In  the  lad  place,  I  am  too  abfent 
and  too  carelefs  while  attending  divine  fervice  ;  for 
I  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  be  attentive  to 
whatever  we  think  it  requifite  to  perform,  be  the 
motive  what  it  may'  The  worthy  prieft,  who  had 
exhaufted  his  library  and  his  rhetoric  to  keep  me  in 
the  path  of  belief,  had  the  good  fenfe  to  be  pleafed 
at  finding  me  fo  reafonable:  he  exhorted  me, 
however,  to,  diftruft  the  fpirit  of  pride  j  reprefiwited 
to  me  the  advantages  of  religion  in  the  beft  way- 
he  was  able  ;  thought  proper  to  give  me  abfolution  ; 
and  was  tolerably  well  fatisfied  with  my  attending 
at  the  holy  table  three  or  four  times  a  year,  out  of 
philofophical  toleration,  fince  it  was  no  longer  the 
work  of  faith.  When  I  went  to  receive  the  divine 
vliment,  I  could  not  help  thinking  on  the  words  of 
Cicero,  who  faid,  that,  to  complete  the  follies  of 
men,  with  refpedl  to  the  Deity,  it  only  remained 
for  them  to  transform  him  into  food,  and  then  to 
eat  him.  My  mother's  devotion  growing  greater 
every  day,  I  became  lefs  able  to  deviate  from  the 
ordinary  prad:ices  of  religion;  for  there  was  no- 
thing that  I  dreaded  fo  much  as  to  afflidl  her. 

The  Abbe  le  Grand,  my  uncle  Bimont's  friend, 
fometimes  vifited  us.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
good  fenfe,  who  had  nothing  of  his  proteffion  about 
him  but  his  gown,  in  which  he  felt  himfelf  not  a 
little  awkward.  His  family  had  m.ade  him  a 
prieft,  becaufe  one  out  of  three  fons  mull  necefTarily 
^nter  into  holy  orde^-s.     Appointed  chaplain  to  the 
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prince  of  Lamballe,  and  penfioned  after  the  death 
of  his  patron  by  Penthievre,  he  had  fettled  himfelf 
in  a  parifti  merely  that  he  might  have  a  fixed  refi- 
dence,  and  had  chofen  it  near  his  friend,  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  fociety.     Affedled  with  great  weaknefs 
of  light,  he  became  blind  at  a  very  early  age ;  and 
this  accident,  by  foftering  his  tafle  for  refledion, 
had  given  him  a  very  meditative  turn.     He  was 
fond  of  chatting  with  me,  and  often  brought  me 
books,  generally  works  of  philofophy,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  fpoke  with  great  freedom.     My 
mother  hardly  ever  bearing  a  part  in  the  difcuffion, 
I  was  afraid  of  carrying  things  to  any  great  length  :  ' 
ihe  did  not,  however,  hinder  me  from  reading,  nor 
did  fhe  blame  the  choice  of  my  fubjedls.    A  Gene- 
vefe  watchmaker,  connedl:ed   in  bufmefs  with  my 
father,  a  worthy  man,  who  always  kept  a  book  among 
his  tools,  and  had  a  tolerable  library,  with  which 
he  was  better  acquainted  than  many  great  lords  are 
with  theirs  ;  offered  me  the  ufeof  a  treafure  fo  fuit- 
(cd  to  my  tafte,  and  I  availed  myfelf  of  his  kindnefs. 
That  kind  M.  More  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  and 
could  reafon,  not  only  concerning  his  art,  but  con- 
cerning morals  and  politics  alfo ;  and  though  he  ex- 
prelTed  himfelf  with  a  difficulty  and  tardinefs,  that 
my  patience  found  it  hard  to  fupport,  he  fhared  with 
moli"  of  his  countrymen  that  folidity  of  intelle<S 
which  makes   amends   for  a  want  of  the  graces. 
From  him    I   procured    Btiffon,    and  many    other 
works.     I  mention  this  author  by  way  of  referring 
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to  what  I  have  faid,  in  a  former  part  of  my  me- 
moirs, of  the  difcretion  with  which  1  read  him. 
Philofophy,  in  calling  forth  the  energies  of  my  foul, 
and  giving  firmnefs  to  my  mind,  did  not  diminifh 
the  fcruples  of  fentiment,  or  the  fufceptibility  of 
my  imagination,  againft  vyhich  I  had  reafon  to  be 
fo  much  upon  my  guard.  Natural  philofophy  firll, 
and  then  mathematics,  exercifed  my  adlivity  for  a 
time.  Noliet,  Reaumur,  and  Bonnet ^  who  indulges  his 
fancy  upon  what  others  defcribe,  amufed  me  in 
their  turns  ;  as  did  Maupertuisy  who  enters  into 
woful  lamentations  while  particularizing  the  plea- 
fures  of  fnails.  At  length  Rivard  infpired  me 
with  the  defire  of  becorninga  geometrician.  Gue- 
ring,  a  ftone-mafon  and  furveyor,  who  with  all  his 
limplicity  was  a  man  of  great  good  fenfe  and  good 
nature,  coming  one  day  to  talk  with  my  father, 
found  me  fo  clofely  rivetted  to  Rivard's  quarto, 
that  I  did  not  perceive  his  arrival.  He  entered 
into  converfation  with  me,  obferved  that  Clairauf^ 
Elements  would  much  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  I 
had  in  view  ;  and  the  next  day  brought  me  the  copy 
he  had  in  his  polTeflion.  I  found  it  to  contain  a  fimple 
redudion  of  the  firft  principles  of  the  fcience,  and 
recollecting  at  once  that  the  work  might  be  ufeful 
to  me,  and  that  I  could  not  with  decency  detain 
it  from  the  proprietor  fo  long  as  I  fhould  like  to 
keep  it,  I  came  to  a  refolution  to  copy  it  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  including  fix  plates  of  dia- 
grams.    I  cannot  help  laughing  at  this  operation 
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whenever  it  recurs  to  my  mind  ;  any  body  but  my- 
felf  would  have  determined  to  buy  the  book,  but  the 
thought  never  came  into  my  head,  while  the  idea 
of  copying  it  occurred  as  naturally  as  that  of 
pricking  a  pattern  for  a  ruffle,  and  was  alrnoft  as 
foon  effedled ;  for  the  work  was  but  a  fmall  odavo. 
This  curious  manufcript  is  fiiil,  i  believe,  among, 
my  papers.  I  was  amufed  with  geometry  as  long 
as  there  was  no  need  of  algebra,  with  the  drynefs  of 
which  I  was  difgufled  as  foon  as  I  had  got  through 
iimple  equations.  I  accordingly  gave  to  the  winds 
the  multiplicity  of  fra£lions,  and  thought  it  better 
to  feafl  upon  a  good  poem  than  to  ftarve  myfelf 
v/kh  roots.  In  vain,  fome  years  after,  did  M.  Ro- 
land, while  paying  h;s  addrelfes,  endtavour  to  recal 
my  former  tafte;  we  made,  indeed,  a  great  many 
figures ;  but  the  fcience  of  reafoiiins"  by  X  ar.d  Y 
was  never  fufficiently  attradive  to  obtain  much  of 
my  attention^ 


September  5 .  I  cut  the  fheet  to  inclofe  what  I  have^ 
written  in  the  little  box  ;  for  when  I  fee  a  revolutionary. 
army  decreed^  new  tribunals  formed  for  Jliedding  innocent 
bloody  famine  impending,  and  the  tyrants  at  hay,  1  au- 
gur that  they  muji  have  new  viElims,  and  conclude  that 
UQ  one  is  fur  e  of  living  another  day. 


My 
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My  correfpondence  with  Sophia  was  ftill  one  of 
my  grcateft  pleafures,  the  bonds  of  our  friend- 
fhip  having  been  drawn  clofer  by  feveral  journies 
which  (he  had  made  to  Paris.  My  fufceptiblc 
heart  ftood  in  need,  I  will  not  fay  of  a  chimera,  but 
of  a  principal  obje6b  for  its  affe6lions,  efpecialiy 
for  confidence  and  communication.  Friendfhip 
offered  them,  and  I  cultivated  it  with  delight. 
The  footing  I  lived  upon  with  my  mother,  agree- 
able as  it  was,  would  noc  have  fupplied  the  place  of 
this  affcdlion ;  it  had  too  much  of  the  gravity  re- 
fulcing  from  refpecft  on  the  one  part,  and  of  autho- 
rity on  the  other  My  mother  might  know  every 
thing;  I  had  nothing  to  conceal  from  her ;  but  I 
could  not  tell  her  every  thing:  to  a  parent  we  may 
addrefs  confefTions  ;  but  it  is  to  an  equal  alone, 
that  weentruil  the  fecrets  of  the  heart. 

Accordingly,  without  afking  to  read  the  letters 
I  wrote  to  Sophia,  my  mother  was  defirous  that 
I  fhould  let  her  fee  them ;  and  our  arrangement 
in  this  refped  had  fomething  whimfical  in  it. 
We  had  underftood  one  another  without  a  word 
on  the-  fubjedt.  When  I  heard  from  my  friend, 
which  I  did  regularly  every  week,  I  read  to  her  a 
few  fentences  of  the  letter,  but  did  not  communi- 
cate the  whole.  When  I  had  written  an  anfwer, 
I  left  it  for  a  day,  made  up  and  directed,  upon  my 
table,  but  unfealed ;  my  mother  fcarcely  ever 
failed  to  run  it  over,  though  feldom  in  my  pre- 
fence,  or  if  it  fo  happened,  I  always  found  feme 
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pretence  for  retiring.  Whether  fhe  faw  it  or  not, 
the  period  fuppofed  necelTary  for  her  doing  fo 
being  elapfed,  1  fealed  my  letter,  but  not  always 
without  adding  a  poftfcript.  It  never  happened  to 
her  to  make  any  mention  of  what  fhe  had  read  -, 
but  I  did  not  fail  to  inform  her  by  this  means 
of  all  that  I  wiflied  her  to  Ipiow  of  my  difpofition, 
my  tafte,  and  my  opinions ;  and  I  fet  thetn  forth 
with  a  freedom  which  I  fhould  not  have  dared 
to  take  with  her  in  perfon.  My  franknefs  had  its 
full  fcope,  for  1  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  exercife 
it  without  any  one's  having  a  right  to  take  itamifs. 
I  have  often  thought  lince,  that,  had  I  been  in  py 
mother's  place,  I  (hould  have  wdlhed  to  become 
my  daughter's  friend  in  the  full  eft  fenfe  of  che 
word;  and  if  I  have  any  regret  at  prefent,  it  is 
that  mine  is  not  what  I  was  at  that  time ;  we 
fhould  then  be  companions,  and  I  fhould  be  happy. 
But  my  mother,  though  her  heart  was  excellent, 
had  fomething  cold  in  her  manner:  fhe  had 
more  prudence  than  fenfibility,  and  was  rather 
referved  than  affe6lionate.  Perhaps  too,  perceiv- 
ing an  ardour  in  me  that  would  have  huriied  me  to 
greater  lengths  than  herfelf,  fhe  fo  conduded  her- 
felf,  as  to  let  me  go  on  without  reflraint,  but 
without  familiarity.  She  was  fparing  of  carelTes, 
although  her  eyes  beamed  with  tendernefs  and  love, 
and  were  generally  fixed  upon  me.  I  was  fenfible 
of  the  kindnefs  of  her  heart,  and  my  own  returned 
the  vibrations  of  affedion ;   bux  the   rcferve   that 

hung 
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hung  about  her,  called  forth  a  circumfpe6lion  on  my 
part,  from  which  I  Ihould  otherwife  have  been  free. 
Any  one  would  have  fuppofed   that  the  diftance 
between  us  had  increafed  when  I  was  no  longer  a 
child.     There  was  a  dignity  about  my  mother,  of  a 
gentle  kind  it  is  .true,  but  it  was  dignity  flill.    The 
tranfports  of    my  ardent  foul  were   repreffed   by 
it,  and  I  only  knew  the  full  extent  of  my  attach- 
ment to  her,  by  the  defpair  and  delirium  that  I  fell 
into  at  her  death.   My  days  paffed  away  in  delight- 
ful tranquillity.     I  fpent  the  greater  part  in  folitary 
fbudies,  tranfported  by  my  imagination  to  the  re- 
mote ages  of  antiquity,  of  which  I  reviewed  the 
hiftory  and  the  arts,  and  examined  the  precepts  and 
opinions.     Mafs  in  the  morning,  a  few  hours  that 
w-e  fpent  in  reading  together,  our  repafts  and  our 
vifits,  made  up  the  only  portion  of  time   that  1 
palTed  in  my  mother's  company.    We  went  abroad 
butfeldom,  and  when  vifitors  came  who  were  not 
to  my  liking,  I  contrived  to  remain  in  my  clofet, 
which  my  mother  was  too  kind  to  oblige  me  to 
quit.     Sundays  and  holidays  were  devoted   to  our 
walks :  fometimes  we  extended  them  to  aconfider- 
able  diftance,    and   at   laft  got  into  the  habit  of 
doing  fo,  in  confequence  of  the  preference  I  gave  to 
the  country  over,  the  formal  gardens  of  the  metro- 
polis.    I  was,  however,  by  no  means  infeniiblc  to 
the  pleafure  of  appearing  occafionally  in  the  public 
walks.     They  afforded,  at  that  period,  a  very  bril- 
liant fpedacle,  in  which  the  youth  of  both  fexes 
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always  had  an  agreeable  part  to  play.  Perfonal 
graces  conftantly  obtained  there  the  homage  of  ad^ 
miration,  which  modefly  cannot  but  perceive,  and 
of  which  the  {heart  of  a  young  girl  is  always 
covetous.  But  it  did  not  fatisfy  mine :  I  expe- 
rienced after  thefe  walks,  during  which  my  vanity, 
powerfully  excited,  was  upon  the  watch  for  what- 
ever could  fhew  me  off  to  advantage,  and  prove  to 
me  that  I  had  not  loft  my  time,  an  infupportable 
vacuity,  an  unealinefs  and  difguft,  which  made  the 
pleafures  of  vanity  too  dear  a  purchafe.  Accuftom- 
ed  to  refled:,  and  to  render  an  account  of  my  fenfa- 
tions  to  myfelf,  I  made  a  ftridt  inquiry  into  the 
caufe  of  this  inquietude^  and  found  fufficient  room 
to  exercife  my  philofophy. 

*  Is  it  then,'  faid  I  to  njyfelf,  *  to  pleafe  the  eye, 
like  the  flowers  of  a  parterre,  and  to  receive  a  few 
evanefcent  praifes,  that  perfons  of  my  fex  are 
brought  up  in  the  pra6lice  of  virtue,  and  enriched 
with  talents  ?  What  means  this  intenfe  delire  of 
pleafure  which  preys  upon  me,  and  which  does 
not  make  me  happy,  even  when  it  Ihould  feem  that 
it  ouffht  to  be  moft  p;ratified  ?  What  are  to  me  the  ad- 
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miring  eyes,  and  foftly  murmured  compliments,  of 
a  crowd,  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge,  and  which 
is  compofed  of  perfons,  whom,  did  I  know  them, 
I  Ihould  probably  defpife  ?  Did  I  come  into 
the  world  to  wafte  my  exiftence  in  frivolous  cares 
and  tumultuous  fenfations  ? — No  :  I  have  doubtlefs 
a  nobler  dellina^ion.1     The  admiration  which  I 

fo 
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fo  ardently  feel  for  whatever  is  virtuous,  wife,  ex^- 
alted,  and  generous,  tells  me  that  1  am  called  to 
pradlife  thefe  things.  The  fublime  and  rapturous  du- 
ties of  a  wife  and  a  mother  will  on  fome  future  day 
be  mine  ;  it  is  in  rendering  my  felf  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing them,  that  my  early  years  ought  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  I  ought  to  ftudy  their  importance,  and  to 
learn,  by  keeping '  my  own  inclinations  within 
bounds,  how  to  direft  hereafter  thofe  of  my  chil- 
dren ;  by  the  habit  of  governing  my  pafiions,  and 
by  the  care  of  cultivating  my  mind,  I  ought  to 
fecure  to  myfelf  the  means  of  giving  happinefs  to 
the  mod  delightful  of  focieties,  of  providing  a 
never-failing  fource  of  felicity  for  the  man  who  ihall 
deferve  my  heart,  and  of  communicating  to  all 
about  us,  a  portion  of  the  blifs  with  which  I  Ihall 
crown  his  wifhes,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  entire 
work  of  my  own  hands/ 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  agitated  my  bofom. 
Overcome  with  emotion,  I  fhed  a  flood  of  tears, 
while  my  heart  exalted  itfelf  to  that  fupreme  in- 
telligence, that  firft  caufe,  that  gracious  providence^ 
that  principle  of  thought  and  of  fentiment,  which 
it  felt  the  neceffityof  believing  and  acknowledging. 
*  O  thou  who  haft  placed  me  on  the  earth, 
enable  me  to  fulfil  my  deftination  in  the  manner 
moll  conformable  to  thy  divine  will,  and  moft  be- 
neficial to  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-creatures.' 

This  unaffetfled  prayer,  as  limple  as  the  heart 
that  dictated  it,  is  become  my  only  one  j  never  have 
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the  doubts  ofphilofophy,  noranyfpecies  of  diffipa- 
tion,  been  able  to  dry  up  its  fource.  In  the  midfl:  of 
the  tumult  of  the  world,  and  in  the  depth  of  a  dun- 
geon, I  have  pronounced  it  with  equal  fervour.  I 
pronounced  it  with  tranfport  in  the  moft  brilliant 
circumftances  of  my  life ;  I  repeat  it  in  fetters  with 
relignarion  ;  anxious  in  the  former  to  guard  againft 
every  affedlion  unworthy  of  my  lituation  ;  careful 
in  the  latter  to  preferve  the  neceflary  fortitude  for 
fupporting  me  in  the  trials  to  which  I  am  expofed ; 
perfuaded  that,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  there  are 
events  which  human  wifdom  cannot  prevent ;  and 
convinced  that  the  moft  calamitous  ones  cannot  over- 
power a  firm  mind ;  and  that  peace  at  home,  and 
fubmiffion  to  neceliiiy,  are  the  elements  of  happi- 
nefs,  and  conftitute  the  true  independence  of  the 
fage  and  of  the  hero. 

The  country  prefented  objeds  more  analogous 
to  my  habits  of  meditatioT),  to  my  ferious,  ten- 
der, and  peniive  difpolition,  fortified  by  refle6lion 
and  the  developement  of  a  feeling  heart.  We  often 
went  to  Meudon :  it  was  my  favourite  walk.  I 
preferred  its  wild  woods,  its  folitary  ponds,  its 
avenues  of  pines,  and  its  towering  trees,  to  the  fre- 
quented paths  and  uniform  coppices  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogney  to  the  ornamented  gardens  of  Belle~vue, 
or  the  dipt  and  right-lined  viftas  of  St.  Cloud. — 
'  Where  fhall  we  go  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  be 
fine  ?'  faid  my  father  on  the  Saturday  evenings  dur- 
ing fummer — He  then  looked  at  me  with  a  fmile — 
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*  fhall  we  go  to  St.  Cloud  ?  The  water-works  are 
to  play  :  there  will  be  a  world  of  company.' — *Ah, 
papa  !  if  you  would  go  to  Meudon  I  fhoold  be 
much  better  pleafed.'  By  five  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  every  body  was  ftirring;  a  light,  ,neat, 
and  fimple  drefs,  a  few  flowers,  and  a  gauze  veil, 
announced  the  projedl  of  the  day.  The  odes  of 
Rouffeau,  a  volume  of  Corneille,  or  of  fome  other 
author,  were  the  only  baggage  I  took  with  me.  We 
fet  off  all  three,  and  embarked  at  the  Pont-royal, 
which  I  could  fee  from  my  window,  on  board 
of  a  little  boat.,  that,  in  the  filence  of  a  fmooth 
and  rapid  navigation,  conduced  us  to  the  fhores  of 
Belle-vue,  not  far  from  the  glafs-houfe,  of  which 
the  black  column  of  fmoke  is  vifibleat  aconfiderable 
diflance.  Thence  by  a  fteep  afcent  we  proceeded 
to  the  avenue  of  Meudon,  about  the  middle  of 
which  flood  a  little  cottage  on  the  right,  that  be- 
came one  of  our  reiling-places.  It  was  the  abode 
of  a  milk-woman,  a  v/idow,  who  lived  there,  having 
two  cows  and  fome  poultry.  As  it  was  ad- 
vifeable  to  make  the  moft  of  day-light  for  our 
excurfion,  it  was  agreed  it  fhould  ferve  us  as 
a  halting-place  on  our  return,  and  that  the  good 
woman  fliould  furnifh  us  v^ith  a  bowl  of  milk 
from  the  cow.  That  was  fo  regular  a  thing,  that  in 
walking  up  the  avenue  we  never  failed  to  call  at  the 
milk-woman's  to  tell  her  we  fhould  be  with  her 
in  the  evening  or  the  next  morning,  and  not 
to  forget  the  bowl  of  milk.  The  good  woman  re- 
ceived 
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Reived  us  with  much  kindnefs;  and  our  fepSf!*! 
feafoned  with  a  little  brown  bread  and  a  great  deaH 
of  good  humour,  had  the  appearance  of  a  little 
feaft,  of  which  fome  memorial  was  fure  to  remain 
in  the  milk-woman's  pocket.  We  took  our  dinner 
at  the  lodge  of  one  of  the  porters  b|elonging  to 
the  park :  but  the  defire  I  had  of  ftriking  into  a 
folitary  path  led  us  to  the  difcQvery  of  a  retreat 
very  much  to  my  tafle.  One  day,  after  having 
wandered  a  long  time  in  an  unfrequented  part  of 
the  wood,  we  came  to  an  open  and  folitary  fpot,  a£ 
the  end  of  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  under  which  a 
paffenger  was  feldom  feen.  A  few  other  trees 
fcattered  over  a  charming  lawn  ferved  to  mafic  a 
neat  little  cottage  two  fiories  high.  '  Ah  I  what 
have  we  here  ?' — Tw©  fine  children  were  playing  be- 
fore the  door,  which  was  ftanding  wide  open.  They 
had  neither  the  appearance  of  children  of  the  town, 
nor  thofe  enligns  of  wretchednefs  fo  common  in  the 
country.  We  drew  near  ;  and  perceived  upon  the 
left  a  kitchen  garden,  where  an  old  man  was  at 
•work.  To  walk  in,  and  enter  into  converfation 
with  him,  was  the  bufinefs  of  a  moment.  We 
learned  that  the  name  of  the  place  Vv'as  Vllle-honne-'^ 
that  its  inhabitant  v.'as  the  water-bailiff  of  the 
Moulin  RougCy  whofe  office  it  was  to  fee  that  the 
canals  conveying  water  to  different  parts  of  the 
park  were  kept  in  repair  5  that  the  flender  falary  of 
that  place  helped  to  fupport  a  young  couple,  the 
parents  of  the  children  whom  we  had  itcn,  and  of 
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tvhom  the  old  man  was  the  grandfather  ;  and  that 
the  wife  employed  herfelf  in  the  cares  of  the  houfe- 
h old,  while  he  cultivated  the  garden,  the  produce 
of  which,  the  fon  carried  to   town  to  fell  at  his 
leifure.     The   garden  was  a  long  fquare,  divided 
into  four  Darts,  round  each  of  which  was  a  walk 
of  fufficient  width  ;  in  the  centre  a  bafon  of  water, 
which   facilitated   the  bufmefs  of  watering ;    and 
at  the  farther  end    an  arbour   of  yews   inclofing 
a   ftone   bench,    affording    at    once    both   flielter 
and  repofe.     Flowers  interfperfed  among  the  culi- 
nary herbs  gave  the  garden  a  gay  and  agreeable  ap- 
pearance ;  while  the  robuft  and  contented  gardener, 
who  converfed  with  equal  good  humour  and  good 
fenfe,  reminded  m.e  of  the  old  man  of  the  banks  of 
the  Galefus,  whom  Virgil  has  fung.     A  tafi:e  for 
fimplicity  woiild  alone  have  made  fuch  an  encoun- 
ter agreeable ;  but  my  fancy  did  not  fail  to  invefl  it 
with    a   thoufand  imaginary   charms.     We  afked 
whether  they  were  in  the  habit  of  affording  enter^ 
tainment   to   ftrangers  ? — '  Very  few  come   here/ 
faid  the  old  man  ;  /  the  place  is  little  known  j  but 
when  they  do,  we  willingly  ferve  up  to  them  the 
produce  of  our  farm-yard  and  our  garden.     We 
begged  to  have  fomething  for  dinner,  and  were 
furnifhed   with    new-laid  eggs,  vegetables,   and  a 
falad,    in    a    delightful    arbour    of    honeyfuckle 
behind  the  houfe.     1  never  made  fo  agreeable  a 
repaft :    my   heart   dilated   in   contemplating    the 
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tranquillity  and  innocence  of  fo  charming  a  fitua- 
tion.  I  fondled  the  little  children,  and  expreifed 
great  veneration  for  the  old  man.  The  young 
woman,  feemed  delighted  at  having  us  in  the  houfe. 
We  w^ere  told  that  they  had  two  rooms  which  they 
Ihould  have  no  objeftion  to  let  to  anybody  that  would 
take  them  for  three  months,  and  we  had  fome  idea  of 
taking  them.  But  that  agreeable  proje£l  was  never 
realized ;  nor  have  I  ever  been  at  Ville-bonne  fmce ; 
for  Meudon  had  been  our  place  of  refort  long  before 
we  made  that  difcovery,  and  we  had  fixed  upon  a 
little  inn  in  the  village  for  our  lodging  whenever 
two  holydays  coming  together  permitted  us  to  pro^ 
long  our  abfence.  It  was  at  that  inn,  the  iign  of 
which  I  think  was  the  Queen  of  France,  we  met 
with  a  laughable  adventure.  We  were  put  into  a 
room  with  two  beds,  in  the  largeft  of  which  I  llept 
with  my  mother ;  the  other  in  a  corner  ferved  for 
iny  father  alone.  One  night,  juft  after  he  had  got 
into  bed,  the  fancy  took  him  of  drawing  his  cur- 
tains perfeftly  clofe,  and  he  pulled  them  fo  ftrongly 
that  the  teller  fell  upon  him  and  covered  him  up 
completely.  After  a  moment  of  alarm,  we  all 
began  to  laugh  very  heartily  at  the  accident  5 
the  tefter  having  fallen  exactly  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
jnclofe  my  father  without  hurting  him.  We  call.^ 
ed  for  afliftance  to  fet  him  at  liberty ;  the  good 
woman  of  the  houfe  came ;  was  aftonillied  to  fee 
Jier  bed  decapitated ;  and  exclaimed,  with  the  ut- 
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mofl  fimplicity,  '  My  God!  how  could  this  happen  ? 
ir  is  fevcntecn  years  fince  the  bed  was  put  up  ;  and 
in  all  that  time  it  has  never  budged  an  inch.'  The 
logic  of  the  hoflefs  made  me  laugh  more  than  the 
fall  of  the  tefler,  1  often  found  an  occafion  to  ap- 
ply it,  or  rather  to  compare  it  with  the  arguments 
I  heard  in  company  ;  and  ufed  to  fay  to  my  mother 
in  a  whifper,  This  is  quire  as  good  as  the  feVenteen 
years  to  prove  that  the  bed  ought  not  to  have  given 
way. 

Delightful  Meudon  !  hovi-  often  beneath  thy  re- 
frefliing  lliade  have  I  blelTed  the  great  Author  of  my 
exiftence,  deiiring  what  might  at  fome  future  time 
render  it  complete  ;  but  it  was  that  charming  fenti- 
mentof  defire  without  impatience,  which  onlyjerves 
to  gild  the  clouds  of  futurity  with  the  rays  of  hope. 
How  often  in  thy  cool  retreats  have  I  gathered  the 
variegated  fern,  and  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the 
orchis !  How  did  I  love  to  reft  myfelf  under  the 
lofty  trees  border  ng  the  glades,  through  which  I  ufed 
tofeethe  fvvift and  timorous  doe  go  bounding  along! 
I  recollecl  the  mor&  fotnbre  fpots,  whither  we  retired 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  There,  while  my 
father,  ftretched  upon  the  greenfward,  and  my  mo- 
ther, foftly  reclined  on  a  heap  of  leaves  which  I 
had  colleded  for  the  purpofe^  enjoyed  their  after- 
noon's nap,  did  I  contemplate  the  majeffy  of  thy 
filent  groves,  admire  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
adore  the  Providence  whofe  benefits  I  felt !  The 
glow  of  fentiment  heightened   the  colour  of  my 
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humid  cheeks,  and  my  heart  enjoyed  all  the  delight 
of  the  terreftrial  paradifc.  An  account  of  nny  ex- 
curfions,  and  of  the  pleafure  they  afforded  me,  found 
its  way  into  my  correfpondence  with  Sophia : 
fometimes  my  profe  was  intermingled  with  verfe, 
the  irregular,  but  eafy,  and  fometimes  happy  effu- 
fions  of  a  mind  to  which  all  was  pidurc,  life,  and 
felicity. 

Sophia,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  found  her- 
felf  thrown  into  a  fociety,  where  fhe  had  none  of 
the  comforts  which  fhe  knew  me  to  enjoy  in  my 
folitude.  I  was  acquainted  with  feveral  of  her  fa- 
mily, and  learned  from  their  company  to  rate  my 
retirement  at  a  higher  price. 

In  her  journies  to  Paris  with  her  mother  fhe 
ufed  to  alight  at  the  houfe  of  two  coufins,  whofe 
names  were  De  Lamotte.  They  were  old  njaidens, 
one  of  whom,  a  four  devotee,  never  ftirred 
from  her  chamber,  where  fhe  faid  her  prayers, 
fcolded  the  fervants,  knitted  (lockings,  and  reafon- 
ed  with  tolerable  acutenefs  about  her  perfonal  in- 
terefts:  the  other,  a  good  fort  of  woman,  fat  in  the 
parlour,  did  the  honours  of  the  houfe,  read  the 
pfalms,  and  took  a  hand  of  cards.  Both  of  them 
were  very  proud  of  their  noble  birth,  and  could 
fcarcely  conceive  it  poflible  to  keep  company  with 
perfons  whofe  father  at  leaft  had  not  been  ennobled; 
and,  without  daring  to  wear  it,  carefully  preferved 
the  fack  of  which  their  mother  had  had  the  train 
borne  after  her  to  church,   as  amark^  of  family 
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confequence.  They  had  taken  under  their  care  a 
young  woman^  their  relation,  whofe  flender  fortune 
they  purpofed  augmenting,  provided  fhe  could  find 
a  gentleman  to  marry  her.  The  young  woman, 
Mademoifelle  d'Hangard^  was  a  tall,  lufty  brunette, 
of  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  enjoying  a  ftate  of 
health  fo  vigorous  as  almoft  to  alarm,  whofc 
rufticity  of  appearance  ill  concealed  a  petulant 
temper  and  a  narrow  mind.  But  the  moft  curious 
piece  of  houfehold  goods  was  counfellor  PerdUy 
a  widower,  who  had  confumed  his  eftate  in 
doing  nothing,  and  who  had  been  put  to  board 
with  his  coufins  by  his  lifter  (my  Sophia's  mother), 
that  he  might  pafs  the  laft  years  of  his  worthlefs 
exiftence  in  a  decent  way.  Mr.  Perdu,  who  was 
wonderfully  plump  and  fleek,  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  to  the  care  of  his  perfon,  dined 
with  an  excellent  appetite  while  curling  thedifhes, 
and  paffed  in  difiertations  at  the  Luxemburg  *, 
feveral  hours  of  every  day,  which  was  fure  to  clofe 
with  a  game  of  piquet.  He  was  ftill  prouder  of  his 
gentility  than"  his  old  coulins,  and  piqued  himfell' 
upon  having  all  the  airs  and  principles  of  a  man 
of  noble  birth.  When  fpeaking  to  Sophia  of  her 
uncle,  I  always  called  him  the  commandant^  fo 
ftrongly  did  he  refemble  the  commandant  in  Cre- 
billon's  Pere  de  Famille,  The  commandant  then  al- 
ways affumed  a  great  air  of  fuperiority  with  his 
nieces,  affeding  to  temper  it  with  the  condefcen» 

*  A  public  garden  at  '?zx\^<—-Tranf, 
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fions  of  politenefs  ;  but  there  was  fomething  whim- 
fical  in  his  behaviour  to  Mademoifelle  d'Hangard, 
whofe  frefli  complexion  and  continual  prefence, 
inflaming  his  imagination,  infpired  him  with  fenfa- 
tions  which  he  dared  not  betray,  and  which  fome- 
times  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  nephew. 

The  nephew,  who  took  the  name  of  SeBicour*^  was 
a  tali  young  man,  with  a  gentle  look  and  a  foft 
voice,  not  unlike  his  fifter  Sophia,  fenfibie  in  his 
conveifation,  and  agreeable  in  his  manners,  to 
which  a  fort  of  bafhfulnefs  was  no  difadvantage; 
fuch  at  Icafl:  was  my  opinion,  even  when  it  became 
more  than  ufually  perceptible  in  his  intercourfe  with 
me.  Probabilities,  and  the  wilhes  of  the  family, 
appeared  to  point  him  out  as  a  proper  fui tor  for 
Mademoifelle  d'Hangard. 

As  to  Mefdemoifelles  Lamotte's  fociety,  it  was 
compofed  of  a  Cotmt  d'EfJales^  created  a  Chevalier 
of  St.  Louis  in  Canada,  where  he  had  married  the 
governor's  daughter;  taking  care  to  keep  at  a 
refpedful  didance  from  great  guns,  ignorant, 
overbearing,  and  garrulous,  he  came  to  play  a 
party  of  piquet  v-'ith  the  Marchionefs  de  Cailiavelk^ 
an  antiquated  dowager,  with  whom  he  had  more 
than  one  game  going  on,  which  the  good  old  dam- 
fels  did  not  perceive.  Madam  Bernier,  a  rigid  Jan- 
fenid,   but  othcrvvife  a  fenfibie  woman,  whofe  huf- 

*  In  France  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  fons  to  affurae  the  names-  of 
the  different  eftates,  and  fometimes  fuch  as  are  merely  didated  bv 
fancy. — Trairf. 
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band  had  quitted  the  parliament  of  Brittany  after 
the  affair  of  la  Chalotais,  ufed  to  come  alfo,  but  lefs 
frequently,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  one  a 
fcholar,  the  other  a  devotee.  The  tender  heart  of 
the  latter  would  have  g.^ined  my  affedion;  but  her 
wry  neck  fupporred  with  difficulty  a  head  fo  cram- 
med with  religion,  that  there  was  no  room  for  any 
thing  like  reafon.  The  fcholar,  with  rather  too 
much  loquacity,  was  pofTeiTed  of  judgment  and 
tafte  enough  juil:  to  render  a  repuliive  figure  fup- 
portable.  But  M.  de  Voiiglam  foared  above  them 
all.  A  delineation  of  his  charadler  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  thofe  who  have  read  the  book  entitled 
Reafons  for  77iy  Faith  in  J  ejus  Chrijl,  by  a  MagiJIrate, 
and  his  Collection  of  Penal  Laws,  an  elaborate  com- 
pilation, in  which  equal  induftry,  fanaticifm,  and 
atrocity  were  difplayed.  I  never  met  with  a  man 
by  whofe  fanguinary  intolerance  I  was  fo  much 
fhocked.  He  took  particular  pleafure  in  converf- 
ing  with  father  Romain  Joly,  a  little  old  monk, 
Mefdemoifelles  Lamotte's  confeffor,  who  made 
verfes  againfl:  Voltaire,  in  which  he  compared  him 
to  the  devil,  and  who  was  for  ever  quoting  in  the 
pulpit  the  Captularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
edidls  of  our  monarchs,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  dine  with  him  at  the  table  of  the  La- 
mottes,  to  hear  him  preach  at  my  own  parifh 
church,  and  to  read  his  Phaeton  j  and  he  would  af- 
ford me  an  excellent  caricature,  if  I  had  courage 
enough  to  Ihake  folly,  hypocrify,  and  the  mofi: 
puerile  learning,  out  of  his  gown.     Sophia's  friend 
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made  a  curious  figure  in  this  fociety,  of  which  the 
members  lamented  when  her  back  was  turned,  that 
fo  well  difpofed  a  young  woman  was  not  of  noble 
birth.  I  do  not  even  doubt  but  that  the  command- 
ant had,  in  his  great  wifdom,  deliberated  whether 
fuch  a  connexion  were  proper  for  his  niece.  But 
the  young  woman  was  well  bred,  and  behaved  with 
a  decorum  which  the  old  maids  highly  approved  ; 
and  unlefs  v/hen  expreffions  efcaped  her,  which 
favoured  of  wit,  and  which  he  was  fure  to  animad- 
vert upon  to  his  nieces,  the  commandant  himfelf 
could  not  altogether  withhold  his  praife.  He 
would  even  take  charge  of  Sophia's  letters,  and 
bring  them  to  my  mother's ;  a  thing  that  Selin- 
cour  would  have  done  more  readily,  if  his  lifter 
had  confented  to  entruft  them  to  his  care. 

The  inlignificance  and  oddities  of  thefe  perfon- 
ages,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  many  people  of  the  great 
world  bore  a  refemblance,  made  me  rcfledl  on  the 
inanity  of  falhionable  circles,  and  the  advantage  of 
not  being  obliged  to  frequent  them.  Sophia  enu- 
merated all  the  pcrfons  with  whom  flie  aiTociated  at 
Amiens,  and  gave  me  a  fketch  of  their  charadlers, 
which  enabled  me  to  judge  of  the  inlignificance  of 
moft  of  them  ;  fo  that  when  the  balance  was  ftruck, 
it  appeared  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  had  feen  in 
my  folitude  more  people  of  merit,  than  fhe  had  per- 
ceived in  her  round  of  routs  and  alTemblies,  This  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  remembered  that  my 
father's  bufinefs  connedled  him  with  none  but 
artifts,  many  of  whom  came  occafionally   to  the 
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houfe,  though  none  were  regular  viiitors.  Thofewho 
inhabit  the  capital,  even  if  not  of  the  firft  rank, 
acquire  a  fund  of  information,  and  a  kind  of  urbanity, 
which  moft  affuredly  is  neither  to  be  found  among 
the  little  provincial  gentry,  nor  among  mercantile 
people  in  hade  to  make  a  fortune  that  may  ferve  as 
the  means  of  ennobling  their  family.  The  conver- 
fation  of  the  worthy  Jollain,  a  painter  of  the  aca- 
demy, of  the  honed  VEpine^  a  pupil  of  Pigal,  of 
Defmarteau,  who  profefled  the  fame  art  as  my 
father,  of  Falconef%  fon,  of  d'Hauterne,  whom  his 
talents  would  have  borne  on  rapid  wings  to  the 
academy,  if  his  quality  of  Proteflant  had  not  been 
an  exclulion,  and  of  the  Genevefe  watch-makers 
Ballaxferd^ndi  More^  the  former  of  whom  has  written 
upon  Phyiical  Education,  was  certainly  far  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  opulent  Cannet^  who  upon  fee- 
ing the  fuccefs  of  a  tragedy  written  by  his  kinfman 
Belloy,  and  calculating  the  profits,  exclaimed  in 
fober  fadnefs,  *  Why  did  not  my  father  teach  me  to 
compofe  tragedies  ?  I  could  have  worked  upon  them 
on  Sundays  and  holydays.' — And  yet  thefe  wealthy 
blockheads,  thefe  pitiful  poffelTors  of  purchafed 
nobility,  thefe  impertinent  foldiers  like  d'EfTales, 
and  thefe  wretched  magiftrates  like  Vouglans,  con- 
lidered  themfelves  as  the  props  of  civil  fociety,  and 
a(5tually  enjoyed  privileges  v^'hich  merit  could  not 
obtain.  1  compared  thefe  abfurdities  of  human  arro-^ 
gance  with  the  pid:ures  of  Pope,  tracing  its  effeds 
in  the.fatisfa(5tion  of  the  artifan,  who  is  as  proud  of 
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his  leather  apron  as  the  king  of  his  crown.      I  en- 
deavoured to  think  with  him,  that  every  thing  was 
right ;   but  my  pride  told  me  that  things  were  or- 
dered better  in  a  republic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  fituation  in  life  has  a 
conliderable  influence  on  our  charaders  and  opi- 
nions :  but,  in  the  education  I  received,  in  the  ideas 
I  acquired,vehether  by  ftudy  or  by  obfervationof  the 
world,  every  thing  may  be  faid  to  have  concurred 
in  infpiring  me  with  republican  enthufiafm,  by 
making  me  perceive  the  folly,  or  feel  the  injuftice, 
of  a  multitude  of  privileges  and  dillincflions. 
Accordingly,  in  all  my  readings,  I  took  the  fide  of 
the  champions  of  equality  ;  i  was  Agis  and  Cleo- 
mencs  at  Sparta  ;  the  Gracchi  at  Rome  -,  and,  like 
Cornelia,  I  fhould  have  reproached  my  fons  with 
beinor  called  nothin<r  but  the  mother-in-law  of 
Scipio.  I  retired  with  the  plebeians  to  the  Aven- 
tine  hill  5  and  gave  my  vote  to  the  tribunes.  Now 
that  experience  has  taught  me  to  appreciate  every 
thing  with  impartiality,  I  fee  in  the  enterprife  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  in  the  condud  of  the  tribunes, 
crimes  and  mifchiefs,  of  which  I  was  not  at  that 
time  fufficiently  aware. 

When  I  happened  to  be  prefent  at  any  of  that 
fort  of  fights  which  the  capital  fo  frequently  afford- 
ed, fuch  i\s  the  enfry  of  the  queen  or  princelTes, 
thank/giving  after  a  lying-in,  &:c.  I  compared 
with  grief,  this  Aiiatic  luxury  and  infolent  pomp, 
with  the  abjed  mifery  of  the  bmtified  populace, 
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who  proftrated  themfelves  before  idols  of  their  own 
making,  and  fooliflily  applauded  the  oftentatious 
magnificence  which  they  paid  for  by  depriving 
themfelves  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The  diffolute 
condud  of  the  court  during  the  laft  years  of  Lewis 
XV.  that  contempt  of  morality,  which  pervaded 
all  ranks  of  the  nation,  and  thofe  excelTes,  which 
were  the  fubjed  of  all  private  converfation,  filled 
me  with  aiionifhment  and  indignation.  Not  per- 
ceiving as  yet  the  germs  of  a  revolution,  I  inquired 
with  furprife,  how  things  could  fubfill  in  fuch  a 
ftate  ?  Gbferving  in  hiftory,  the  invariable  decline 
and  fubveriion  of  empires  when  arrived  at  this 
pitch  of  corruption,  and  hearing  the  French  nation 
linging  and  laughing  at  its  own  misfortunes,  I  felt 
that  our  neighbours,  the  Englifh,  were  right  in  re- 
garding us  as  children.  I  attached  myfelf  to  thofe 
neighbours ;  the  work  of  De  Lolme  had  familiar- 
ifed  me  with  their  conftitution  ;  I  fought  an  ac- 
quaintance with  their  writers,  and  ftudied  their  li- 
terature, but  as  yet  only  through  the  medium  of 
tranflations. 

The  arguments  of  Ballexferd  not  having  been 
able  to  overcome  my  parents'  repugnance  to  having 
me  inoculated,  I  caught  the  fmall-pox  when 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  era  has  left  deep  im- 
preffions  on  my  mind  ;  not  from  any  apprehenfions 
on  account  of  the  diforder,  for  I  had  already  too 
much  philofophy  not  to  fupport  fuch  a  trial  with 
fortitude;  but  from   my  mother's  incredible  and 
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affecfling  folicitudc.  What  forrow,  and  yet  what 
adlivity  !  In  what  agitation  was  fhe  kept  by  her  un- 
eaiinefs !  and  what  tendernefs  was  difplayed  in  all  her 
attentions  !  Even  during  the  night,  when  I  thought 
I  was  taking  fomething  from  the  nurfe,  I  felt  my 
mother's  hand,  and  heard  her  voice  while  getting 
out  of  her  bed  every  moment  to  come  to  the  fide  of 
mine ;  her  anxious  eyes  devoured  the  looks,  and,  if 
I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  words  of  my  phyfician  ; 
and  in  fpite  of  her  refolution  to  fupprefs  them, 
the  tears  flole  from  her  eyes,  when  looking  at  me, 
while  I  endeavoured,  in  vain,  by  a  cheerful  afped:, 
to  pacify  her  feelings.  Neither  Ihe  nor  my  father 
had  ever  had  the  fmall-pox,  and  yet  neither  of  them 
would  fufFer  a  day  to  pafs  without  kiiling  the  dif- 
figurcd  cheek,  which  I  ftrove  in  vain  to  keep  out  of 
their  way,  for  fear  the  contadl  fliould  be  followed 
by  fatal  effefts.  My  Agatha,  grieved  at  being  con- 
fined to  her  cloifter,  fent  me  one  of  her  relations, 
the  amiable  mother  of  four  children,  whom  fhe 
had  infpired  with  a  portion  of  her  attachment  to 
me,  and  who  obftinately  perfifl:ed  in  feeing  and  em- 
bracing me  without  confideration  for  herfelf.  It 
was  thought  proper  to  conceal  from  Sophia,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  the  condition  of  her  friend.  I 
was  fuppofed  to  have  fet  off  fuddenly  for  the  coun- 
try, that  the  period  of  contagion  might  elapfe 
without  our  meeting  ;  but  Selincour  called  every 
day  on  the  part  of  his  mother  to  inquire  after  my 
health  j  and  I  heard  from  my  chamber  his  mourn- 
ful 
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fill  exclamation  when  he  was  told,  that  a  complica- 
tion of  the  putrid  fever  and  fmall  pox  was  feared. 
i  had  the  miliary  fever ;  the  eruption  peculiar  to 
which,  checking  the  other,  the  puftulesof  fmall-pox 
were  few,  and  though  large,  fubfided  without  fup- 
puration,  and  left  only  a  dry  fkin,  that  fell  off  of  it- 
felf.  It  is  the  kind  of  fmall-pox,  faid  Dr.  Miifa, 
that  the  Italians  call  ravaglioni^.  puflules  of  falfe 
fuppuration,  which  leave  no  vdftiges  behind  j  and 
in  reality  not  even  the  polifh  of  the  fkin  was  im- 
paired :  but  the  ravages  made  by  the  variolous  hu? 
mour  threw  me  into  a  ftateof  languor  and  debility^, 
from  which  it  was  four  or  five  months  before  I  was 
completely  recovered.  Sedate  m  health,  too  ten- 
der to  be  gay,  but  patient  under  afflidtion,  my  fole 
objed:  in  iicknefs  is  to  divert  mv  attention  from  my 
fufferings,  and  to  render  agreeable  the  troublefome 
attentions  I  require  from  thofe  about  me.  Indulg- 
ing my  imagination  in  the  mod  fanciful  flights^ 
I  fay  extravagant  things :  it  is  the  lick  perfon  that 
furniflies  thofe  in  health  with  amufement. 

Dodtor  Miffa  was  a  fenlible  man,  whom  I  was 
very  much  pleafed  with.  As  he  was  fufficiently 
advanced  in  years  to  relieve  me  from  the  conftraint 
that  I  was  kept  in  by  younger  men,  we  converfed 
freely  in  hiS  viiits,  which  he  willingly  prolonged  ; 
and  conceived  a  friend fhip  for  each  other.  One 
or  other  of  us,  faid  he,  one  day,  has  been  much  in  the 
wrong.  Either  I  am  come  too  foon,  or  you  too 
late.     Though  Miila's  good  fenfe  had  difpofed  me 
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favourably  towards  him,  his  age  had  prevented  me 
from  perceiving  that  I  had  been  in  the  wrong  to 
come  later  than  he :  I  made  him  no  other  anfwer 
than'  a  fmile.  He  was  bringing  up  nieces,  with 
■whom  he  vvifhed  me  to  be  acquainted,  and  we  fome- 
times  vifited  ;  but  as  they  never  went  out  without 
their  governefs,  any  more  than  I  without  my 
mother,  and  as  the  uncle's  profefTion  did  not  leave 
him  leifure  to  keep  up  the  connexion  between  us, 
it  cam.e  to  nothing  in  confequence  of  our  diftant 
abodes  and  fedentary  habits.  Miffa  fcolded  me 
very  much  one  day  upon  finding  Malebranche's 
Recherche  de  la  Verite  lying  on  my  bed.  '  Why,  my 
God !'  faid  I,  *  if  all  your  patients  w  ere  to  amufc 
themfelves  in  the  fame  way,  inftead  of  getting  angry 
with  their  difeafes  and  their  doctor,  you  would 
have  a  great  deal  lefs  to  do.' — The  perfons  who 
chanced  to  be  then  in  my  room,  were  talking  of 
fome  loan  or  other,  of  which  the  edid;  of  creation 
had  juft  made  its  appearance,  and  to  which  all 
Paris  was  running  in  crowds.  *  The  French,'  faid 
MilTa,  *  take  all  upon  trujtj — *  Say  rather,'  anfwer- 
ed  I,  *  upon  ajijiearances,^ — *  True,*  replied  he  ;  '  the 
exprefiion  is  juffc  and  profound.' — *  Don't  fcold  me 
then  for  reading  Malebranche,'  faid  I  eagerly ; 
*  you  fee  that  my  time  is  not  thrown  away.' 

Miffa  was  at  that  time  accompanied  in  his  vifits 
by  a  young  phylician,  who  had  recently  taken  his 
degree,  and  whom  he  fometimes  difpatched  before 
him  to  v/ait  his  arrival.    This  youthful  graduate,  to 
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borrow  Mifla'sexpreffion,  could  not  be  reproached 
with  coming  too  Toon  into  the  world  ;  but  though 
he  had  a  tolerably  handfome  face,  there  was  a  felf- 
fufficiency  about  him  that  I  did  not  like.  I  have 
naturally  fo  decided  an  averfion  to  affedlation  and 
airs  of  confequcnce,  that  I  always  confider  them  as 
a  fign  of  an  indifferent  underftanding,  if  not  of  ab- 
folute  imbecility;  though  it  is  certain  that,  under 
the  old  government,  they  were  fometimes  no  more 
than  the  follies  of  youth.  In  fliort,  fo  far  from  pleaf- 
ing  me,  they  put  me  out  of  humour,  and  always 
make  me  conceive  an  ill  opinion  of  the  perfon  by 
whom  they  are  difplayed.  Thefe  arc  the  only- 
traces  left  in  my  memory  by  the  young  do6lor, 
whom  I  have  never  feen  lince,  and  whom  I  ihall 
probably  never  fee  again. 

An  excurlion  to  the  country  being  necelTary  for 
the  perfedt  re-eflablilhment  of  my  health,  we  went 
to  breathe  its  falutary  air  at  the  houfe  of  M.  and 
Madam  Befnardj  with  whom  two  years  before  my 
mother  and  I  had  fpent  almofh  the  whole  month  of 
September,  Their  lituation  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  feed  my  philofophy,  and  to  fix  my  medita- 
tions upon  the  vices  of  fecial  life. 

Mad^m  Befnard,  upon  the  reverfe  of  fortune  which 
fhe  had  experienced  in  common  with  her  fifters, 
had  entered  into  the  family  of  a  fermier-generaly 
whofe  houfe  fhe  fuperintended  :  it  was  that  of  old 
Haudry.  There  flie  had  married  the  flcward,  M. 
Befnard,  with  whom  fhe  had  long  lince  retired 
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from  the  world,  and  was  living  in  peace  and  happi- 
nefs,  though  in  an  humble  way. 

The  ill-placed  pride  of  Madam  Phlipon  had  led 
her  fometimes  to  exprefs,  in  my  prefence,  and  in 
the  privacy  of  the  family,  how  much  this  marriage 
had  difpleafed  her;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  fhe 
was  certainly  offended  without  caufe.  M.  Befnard 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  good  moral  character, 
each  of  which  was  the  more  praifeworthy  in  pre- 
portion  as  it  was  difficult  to  meet  with  among  men 
in  the  fame  line  of  life.  The  whole  of  his  condudl 
to  his  wife  exhibited  the  greateft  delicacy  of  fen- 
timent.  It  is  impoilible  to  carry  veneration,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  attachment,  to  a  greater  length.  En- 
joying the  fweets  of  a  perfecft  union,  they  ftill  pro- 
long a  career,  in  which,  like  Baucis  and  Philemon, 
they  attrad:  the  refpedl  of  all  Mho  witnefs  their  fim- 
plicity  of  life,  and  their  virtues.  I  eftcem  it  an 
honour  to  be  related  to  them  ;  and  fhould  do  fo 
ftill,  if,  with  the  fame  character  and  condu6i:,  M. 
Befnard  had  been  a  footman. 

Old  Haudry,  who  owed  his  fortune  to  his  own 
exertions,  was  dead  ;  and  had  left  a  large  fortune  to 
a  fon,  who,  being  born  in  opulence,  was  likely  to 
fquander  it  away.  That  fon,  who  had  already  loft 
a  charming  wife,  lived  at  a  great  expence ;  and, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  rich,  fpent  a  fmall 
part  of  the  year  at  the  chateau  of  Soucy,  whither  he 
was  much  more  apt  to  carry  the  manners  of  the 
town,     than   to  adopt     thofe  that  were    fuitable 
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to  the  country.  He  had  feveral  contiguous  eftates, 
of  which  that  neareH:  to  Soucy  (Fontenay)  had  an 
old  rnanfion  belonging  to  it  that  he  was  fond  of 
filling  with  inhabitants.  He  had  given  a  lodging 
there  to  a  notary  and'  an  overfeer,  and  requefted 
M.  Befnard  to  take  an  apartment,  which  miffhc 
fervehim  as  a  refidence  during  part  of  the  fummer. 
This  was  no  bad  way  of  'keeping  his  eflate  in 
good  order,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gave  him  an 
air  of  magnificence.  M.  and  Madam  Befnard 
were  well  accommodated,  and  enjoyed  the  plcafure 
of  walking  in  a  park,  the  wildnefs  of  which 
made  an'  agreeable  contraft  with  the  gardens  of 
Soucy,  and  pleafed  me  more  than  the  luxury  that 
diftinguiflied  thtfarmer-generafs  abode.  As  foon  as 
we  arrived  at  Madam  Befnard's,  (he  requefted 
us  to  go  and  pay  a  viiit  to  Soucy,  where 
Haudry's  lifter-in-law  and  ftcp-mother  refided  with 
him,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  houfe.  The  vifit 
was  modeitly  paid  before  dinner.  I  walked  without 
the  fmalleft  pleafurabie  fenfation  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  Madam  Penault  and  her  daughter 
received  us  with  great  politenefs,  it  is  true,  but  it 
was  a  politenefs  that  favoured  a  little  of  fuperiority. 
My  mother's  manner  however,  and  fomething  which 
appeared  in  me  alfo  in  fpite  of  that  timidity  which 
proceeds  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  our  worth,  and  a 
doubt  of  its  being  perceived  by  others,  fcarcely  allow- 
ed themtoafiume  anyconfequence.  I  received  com- 
pliments which  gave  me  little  pleafure,  and  which 
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I  was  anfwering  with  fome  degree  of  ingenuity, 
when  certain  parafites,  of  the  order  of  St.  Lewis, 
who  always  haunt  the  manfions  of  opulence,  as 
ghofts  refort  to  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  thought 
proper  to  interrupt  me  with  exaggerated  praife. 

The  ladies  did  not  fail,  a  few  days  after,  to  re- 
turn our  vilit.  They  were  attended  by  the  com- 
pany that  happened  to  be  at  the  chateau,  the  vifit 
to  Fontenay  ferving  them  for  a  walk.  Upon  that 
occalion,  I  was  more  engaging  than  before,  and 
contrived  to  put  into  my  fhare  of  the  reception, 
fuch  a  portion  of  modeft  and  dignified  politenefs, 
^s  re-eftablilhed  the  equilibrium  between  us.  It 
once  happened  to  us  to  be  invited  ro  dinner  by 
Madam  Penault;  but  never  was  aftonifhment  equal 
to  mine,  when  I  learned  that  we  were  not  to  dine  at 
her  table,  but  with  the  upper  fervants  in  the  hall. 
I  was  fenfible  however,  that,  as  M.  Befnard  had 
formerly  played  a  part  there,  I  ought  not,  out  of 
refpedl  to  him,  to  appear  dilTatisfied  at  appearing 
in  fuch  a  character;  but  I  was  of  opinion  that 
Madam  Penault  might  have  ordered  things  other- 
wife,  and  have  fpared  us  the  contemptuous  civility. 
My  great  aunt  faw  it  in  the  fame  light;  but,  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  we  accepted  the  invitation. 
It  was  fomething  new  to  me  to  mix  with  thofe 
deities  of  the  fecond  order  ;#  nor  had  I  the  leaft 
idea  of  what  chambermaids  were  when  giving 
themfelves  airs  of  confequence.  They  were  pre- 
pared  to   re<:eive   us;    and,    indeed,    played    the 
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doubles  of  their  fuperiors  admirably  well.     Drefs, 
gefture,  affeCcarion,  graces,  nothing  was  forgotten. 
Their  milirelTes  caft-ofF  clothes,  which  were  hardly 
foiled,   gave  a  richnefs  to   their  appearance,  that 
decent  perfons  in  trade  would  have  thought  out  of 
charattcr.     The  caricature  of  faihionable  manners 
fuperadded  a  fort  of  elegance,  not  lefs  foreign  to 
mercanrile  limplicity  than  to  the  tafle  of  an  artift, 
though   there   is   no    doubt    but    their    flippancy 
of  fpeech,    and    finery,    might   have   impofed  on 
country  ladies.      It  was  ftili  worfe  with  the  men. 
The  fw'ord  of  Mr.  fteward,  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
cook,  and  the  politenefs  and  gaudy  clothes  of  the 
valet-de-chambre,  could  not  atone  for  the  awkward- 
nefs  of  their  manners  and  the  blunders  in  their  lan- 
guage, when  they  wifhed  it  to  be  elegant,  nor  the 
vulgarity    of    their    expreffions    when    they    forgot 
their  parts.     The   converfation  was  full  of  mar- 
quifes,   counts,  and  financiers,    whofe   titles,  for- 
tunes, and  alliances,   feemed  to  confer  grandeur, 
riches,    and    importance,    upon   thofe   who    were 
talking  of  them.    The  fuperfluities  of  the  firft  table 
were  fpread  upon  the  fecond  with  a  neacnefs  and 
order  which  gave  them  the  air  of  a  firfi:  appear- 
ance, and  in  fuch  abundance  as  afterwards  to  fuf- 
fice  for  the  third  table,  that  of  the  dotnejlics,  pro- 
perly  fo  called ;    for   the  perfons  who   fat  at  the 
fecond  were  called  officers.     Play  followed  the  re- 
paft ;  the  ftake  was  high ;  it  was  what  the  ladies 
were   accuftomcd   to   play   for,    and   they  played 
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every  day.  I  was  introduced  to  a  new  world, 
in  which  were  exhibited  the  prejudices,  the 
vices,  and  the  follies  of  a  world,  very  little  better, 
in  fpite  of  its  greater  ftiow.  I  had  heard  a 
thoufand  times  of  the  origin  of  old  Haudry,  who 
came  to  Paris  from  his  village  ;  found  means  to 
rake  thoufands  together  at  the  expence  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  married  his  daughter  to  Montule,  and  his 
grand-daughters  to  the  Marquis  Duchillau  and 
Count  Turpin,  and  left  his  fon  heir  to  an  immenfe 
eftate.  I  recollected  Montefquieu's  expreflion, 
v/ho  fays,  that  financiers  fupport  the  ftate  as  the 
cord  fupports  the  criminal ;  nor  could  I  help 
thinking  that  tax-gatherers  who  contrive  to  amafs 
fucl"^  enormous  fums,  and  then  to  make  their  opu- 
lence ferve  as  the  means  of  an  alliance  with  fa- 
milies, which  the  policy  of  courts  affedls  to  con- 
lider  as  neceffary  to  a  kingdom's  fplendour  and  de- 
fence, muft  needs  belong  to  a  deteftable  govern- 
ment, and  to  a  nation  highly  corrupt.  I  little 
thought  there  was  a  government  ftill  more 
horrible,  and  a  degree  of  corruption  ftill'  more  to 
be  deplored.  Who,  indeed,  could  have  imagined 
it?  All  the  philofophers  of  the  age  have  been  de- 
ceived as  well  as  I. — I  allude  to  the  government 
and  corruption  of  the  prefent  time. 

Every  Sunday  there  was  a  dance  at  Soucy  in 
the  open  air,  under  no  other  fhelter  than  the 
trees.  Gaiety,  on  thefe  occafions,  obliterated 
didindions  in  a  great  ^#!egree ;  and  as  foon  as  per- 
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fonal  merii:  was  attended  to,  I  had  little  fear  of 
miffing  the  place  that  might  chance  to  fuit  me  beft. 
The  new  conners  ufed  to  afk,  in  a  whifper,  who  I 
was,  but  I  took  care  to  give  nobody  a  furfeit  of 
my  company ;  and,  after  an  hour's  recreation, 
withdrew  with  my  relations  for  a  walk,  of  which 
I  would  not  have  exchanged  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ments for  all  the  empty  and  noify  pleafures  that 
attend  any  kind  of  parade. 

I  fometimes  faw  Haudry,  who  was  then  youngj 
a(51:ing  the  great  man,  gratifying  all  his  fancies, 
and  wifliing  to  appear  generous  and  noble.  His 
family  began  to  be  uneafy  at  his  extravagance 
with  the  courtezan  La  Guerre,  by  which  he  was  al- 
ready  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  ruin.  He 
was  pitied  as  imprudenr,  rather  than  blamed  as 
vicious  ;  he  was  a  fpoiled  child  of  fortune,  who,  had 
he  been  born  in  moderate  circumftances,  would  cer- 
tainly have  turned  out  a  better  man.  With  a  dark 
complexion,  an  ereft  carriage,  the  airs  of  a  great 
man,  and  courteous  manners,  hewas  perhaps  amiable 
among  thofe  whom  he  efteemed  his  equals  :  but  I 
hated  to  come  in  his  way,  and  never  failed,  when 
in  his  prefence,  toalTume  an  air  of  dignified  referve. 

Lall  year,  coming  out  of  that  magnificenC 
dining-room  which  the  elegant  Calonne  had  fitted 
up  in  the  coRtroller-general's  hotel,  fince  occupied 
by  the  minifter  of  the  interior,  I  found  in  my  way 
through  the  fecond  antichamber,  a  tall  grey-headed 
old  man,  of  decent  appearance,  who  accofted  me 
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refpedfuUy :    ''  I  fhould  be  very  glad,  Madam,  to 
fpeak  with  the  minifter,  when  his  dinner  is  over  ; 
I    have    fomething   to   communicate   to   him.' — 
'  Sir,  you  will  fee  him  in  an  inflant :  he  has  been 
detained  in  the  next  room  ;  but  will  be  here  imme- 
diately.'    I  made    my  curtefy,   and  proceeded  to 
my  own  apartment,  where  Roland  foon  after  joined 
me.     I  inquired  if  he  had  feen  a  perfon,  whom  I 
defcribed,  and  who  appeared  appreheniive  of  not 
meeting      him? — *  Yes,    it  was     M.    Haudry.'—- 
■  *  What,  the  quondam  farmer-general ^  who  fquan- 
dered     an    immenfe     fortune?' — 'The    fame.' — ' 
*  And    what    has    he     to    do    with  the    minifter 
of    the   interior?' — '  Our   bufinefs   relates   to  the 
manufadlory  at   Sevres,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
has  been  placed.'     What  a  theme  for  meditation 
do  thefe  fports  of  fortune  furnifli !    I  had  already 
found  one  when  I  entered  for  the  firft  time  into 
the  apartments  occupied   by    Madam    Necker  in 
the  days  of  her  glory.     I  occupy  them  a  fecond 
time,  and  they  do  but  the  more  ftrongly  atteft  the 
inftability  of  the  things  of  this  world ;  but  I  will 
at  leaft  take  care,  that  no  reverfe  of  fortune  fhall 
find   me   unprepared.     Such  were  my    refledions 
in   Od:ober    1792,    when   Danton  was  conferring 
fome  celebrity  upon  me,  by    detracting  from   my 
hulband's  merit,    and  was  filently   preparing    the 
calumnies,  by  which   he   meant  to  alTail    both,     I 
was  ignorant  of  his  proceedings,    but  I  had  ob- 
ferved  the  courfe  of  things  in  revolutions.     1  was 
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only  ambitious  of  preferving  my  mind  uncon-^ 
tamJnated,  and  of  feeing  my  hulband's  reputation 
free  from  ftain.  I  well  knew  this  kind  of  am- 
bition feldom  leads  to  any  other  fpecies  of  fuc- 
cefs.  My  wifh  is  accomplifhed :  Roland,  perfe- 
cuted  and  profcribed,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
poflerity.  I  am  a  captive,  and  fhall  probably  be 
facrificed;  but  my  confcience  Hands  in  the  ftead 
of  every  thing.  It  will  happen  to  me  as  it  did  to 
Solomon,  who  afked  only  for  wifdom,  and  ob- 
tained other  advantages :  i  wifhed  only  for  the 
peace  of  the  righteous,  and  /  alfo  fhall  have  fome 
exiftence  in  future  times, — But  in  the  mean  while 
let  us  return  to  Fontenay. 

The  little  library  of  my  relations  afforded 
fome  employment  to  my  mind.  I  found  there 
the  whole  of  Piiffendorf^  tedious  perhaps  in  his 
tmiverfal  hiftory,  and  more  interefting  to  me.  in 
his  Duties  of  the  Man  and  the  Citizen  ;  the  Maifon 
RuJIique^  and  a  variety  of  works  on  agriculture  and 
economy,  which  I  lludied  for  want  of  others,  be- 
caufe  it  was  necelTary  that  I  fhould  always  be 
learning  fomething ;  the  agreeable  trifles  which 
Bernis  wrote  in  verfe,  when  he  was  unfettered  by 
the  Roman  purple ;  a  life  of  Cromwell-,  and  a  curious 
medley  of  other  produdiions. 

Here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  in  the  mul- 
titude of  books  which  chance  or  other  circum- 
fiances  had  thrown  in  my  way,  and  of  which  I 
mention  loofely  fuch  as  places  and  perfons  recal 
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to  my  memory,  nothing  by  Roufieau  has  yet  been 
noticed  :  the  truth  is,  I  read  him  very  late ;  and 
it  was  well  for  mc  I  did  :  he  would  have  turned 
my  brain,  and  I  fhould  have  read  nothing  clfe. 
Perhaps  as  it  is,  he  has  but  too  much  ftrengthened 
my  weak  fide,  if  I  may  be  allc^ved  to  make  ufe  of 
fuch  an  exprelTion. 

I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  my  mother  had 
taken  fome  care  to  keep  him  out  of  my  way ;  but 
his  name  not  being  unknown  to  me,  I  had  fought 
after  his  works,  and  was  already  acquainted  with 
his  Letters  from  the  Mountain,  and  his  Letter  to 
Chriftopher  de  Beaumont,  when  1  loft  her,  having 
then  read  the  whole  of  Voltaire  and  Boulanger,  the 
Marquis  d'Argens  and  Helvetius,  and  many  other 
philofophers  and  critics.  Probably  my  mother, 
who  faw  plainly  that  my  mind  muft  needs  be  em- 
ployed, was  not  much  averfe  to  my  making  a  ferious 
ftudy  of  philofophy  at  the  rifk  even  of  a  little  incre- 
dulity ;  but  fhe  was  of  opinion,  no  doubt,  that  no 
flimulants  were  wanting  for  my  fufceptible  heart, 
already  too  obedient  to  the  impulfeof  the  paflions. — 
Good  heavens!  how  vain  are  all  our  endeavours  to 
efcape  from  our  deftiny  1  The  fame  idea  influenced 
her,  when  llie  prevented  me  from  ftudying  painting, 
and  made  her  alfo  oppofe  my  learning  to  play  upon 
the  harpiichord,  though  I  had  a  moft  excellent 
opportunity.  Our  living  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood had  made  us  acquainted  with  an  Abbe 
Jeauket,  a  great  mufician,  and  a  good-natured  man, 

but 
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but  as  ugly  as  fin,  and  addifted  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  table.  He  was  born  in  the  environs  of  Prague, 
had  paffed  many  years  at  Vienna,  attached  to  the 
nobles  of  the  court,  and  had  given  lelTons  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  After  having  been  induced  to  vifit 
Lifbon  by  particular  circumftances,  he  had  at  laft 
chofen  Paris,  in  order  to  fpend  in  a  flate  of  indepen- 
dence, the  penfions  of  which  his  little  fortune  was 
compofed.  He  wilhed  exceedingly  that  my  mother 
would  permit  him  to  teach  me  the  harpiichord.  He 
infifled  upon  it  that  my  fingers  and  my  head  would 
foon  go  a  great  length,  and  that  I  could  rsot  fail  to 
become  a  compofer.  *  What  a  fhame,'  he  would  cry, 
'  to  be  humming  oyer  a  guitar,  when  pofTefled  of 
powers  to  invent  and  execute  the  finefl  pieces  upon  the 
firft  of  inftrumcnts  !'  This  enthufiafm,  and- his  reite- 
rated entreaties,  carried  even  to  fupplication,  could 
not  overcome  my  mother's  reludiance  :  as  to  me, 
though  always  ready  to  avail  myfelf  of  any  inflruftion 
that  came  in  my  way,  I  was  fo  much  accuftomed  to 
refped:  her  decifions,  as  well  as  to  love  her  perfon, 
that  I  never  importuned  her  for  any  thing.  Belides, 
ftudy  in  general  afforded  me  fo  vaft  a  field  of  oc- 
cupation, that  I  never  felt  the  pains  of  idlenefs.  I 
often  faid  to  myfelf.  When  1  become  a  mother 
in  my  turn,  it  will  be  my  bufinefs  to  make  ufe 
of  what  I  Hiall  have  acquired:  I  fliall  then  have  no 
ieifure  for  further  ftudies ;  and  I  was  the  more 
earneft  to  turn  my  time  to  account,  and  afraid 
of  lofing   a  fingle  moment.     The  Abbe  Jeauken 
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was  now  and  then  viiited  by  peiTons  of  merits 
and  whenever  he  invited  them  to  his  houfe, 
was  anxious  to  include  us  in  his  party.  Thus, 
among  other  individuals  not  worth  remembering,  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  learned  Rouflier,  and 
the  worthy  d'Odiment ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
impertinent  Paradelle  and  Madam  de  Puilieux. 
Paradelle  was  a  huge  monder,  in  the  garb  of 
an  abbe,  the  greatefl:  coxcomb  and  romancer  of  all 
the  fools  I  ever  met  with,  who  pretended  to  have 
kept  a  carriage  at  Lyons  for  twenty  years,  and  who, 
to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving  at  Paris,  was  obliged 
to  give  iedures  on  the  Italian  language,  in  which 
he  was  very  little  verfed.  Madam  Puifieux,  who 
paiTed  for  author  of  the  CharaBerSy  to  which 
her  name  is  prefixed,  retained  at  the  age  of  fixty, 
with  a  hump  back  and  toothlefs  gums,  the  little 
airs  and  pretenlions,  of  which  the  affectation  is 
fcarcely  pardonable  even  in  youth.  I  had  fancied 
that  a  female  author  muft  needs  be  a  very  refpeda- 
ble  perfonage,  efpecially  one  who  had  written  upon 
morals.  But  Madam  de  Puilleux's  abfurdities  made 
me  change  my  mind.  Her  converfation  befpoke 
very  little  wit,  and  her  whims  indicated  very  little 
judgment.  1  began  to  perceive  it  was  poffible 
to  colledl  a  great  deal  of  rcafon,  in  order  to  make  a 
difplay  of  it,  without  confuming  much  for  our  own 
purpofes,  and  that  the  men  who  made  a  jefiof  female 
authors  were  perhaps  no  othcrwife  to  blame  than  in 
applying  to  them  exclufively,  what  is  equally  appli- 
cable 
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cable  to  themfelves.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  a  fphcre  of 
life  exceedingly  confined,  I  found  means  to  add  to 
my  (lock  of  obfervations.  I  was  in  a  folitary  fpot ; 
but  it  was  on  the  confines  of  the  world,  and  fo 
fituated  as  to  allow  me  to  diftinguifh  a  great  variety 
of  objedls  without  any  of  them  flanding  in  my  way. 
The  concerts  of  Madam  I'Epine  enlarged  my 
profpedt.  I  have  already  faid  that  I'Epine  was  a 
pupil  of  Pigal :  he  was,  indeed,  his  right  hand.  At 
Rome  he  had  married  a  woman,  who,  I  prefumc, 
had  been  an  opera  finger,  and  whom  his  family  had 
at  firft  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,  but  who 
proved,  by  the  propriety  of  her  condudl,  that  fhe 
did  not  deferve  their  difdain. 

She  had  a  concert  of  amateurs,  compofed 
of  excellent  muficians,  to  which  nobody  was 
admitted  but  what  fhe  called  good  company. 
They  met  every  Thurfday  at  her  houfe,  whither 
I  was  often  taken  by  my  mother ;  and  there 
I  heard  Jarneivick,  St.  George,  Duporty  Giierin. 
and  many  others.  There  too  I  met  wits  of 
both  fexes :  Mademoifelle  de  Morvilie,  Madam. 
Benoit,  Silvain-Marechal,  &;c.  with  hauglity  ba- 
ronelTes,  handfome  abbes,  old  chevaliers,  and 
young  fops.  What  a  curious  magic  lantern ! 
The  apartments  of  Madam  I'Epine,  in  the  Rue 
Neiive  St.  Eujlache,  were  not  remarkably  fuperb, 
nor  was  the  concert-room  fpacious,  but  adjoining 
to  another,  of  which  the  folding-doors  were 
fee   open :  there,   ranged  in  a  circle,,  the  company 
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had  the  feveral  advantages  of  hearing  the 
mulic,  feeing  the  a(5lcn,  and  being  able  to  con- 
verfe  between  the  atSis,  Seated  by  my  mother, 
and  keeping  the  lilence  that  cuftom  prefcribes  to 
young  women,  I  was  all  eyes  and  ears ;  but  when 
we  chanced  to  be  for  a  moment  in  private  with 
Madam  I'Epine,  I  afked  her  a  few  queftions,  the 
anfwers  to  which  elucidated  my  obfervations. 

Oned  ay  that  lady  propofed  to  my  mother  to  ac- 
company her  to  a  charmiyig  aifembly,  held  at  the 
houfe  of  a  man  of  wit,  whom  we  had  fometimes 
feen  at  her  concerts  :  the  company  confided  of 
enlightened  men,  and  women  of  tafte  ;  very  agree- 
able produ6lions  were  recited  :  it  was  indeed  de- 
lightful!  The  propofal  was  made  feveral  times 
before  it  was  accepted  :  '  Let  us  go,'  faid  I  to  my 
mother  ;  *  I  begin  to  know  enough  of  the  world  to 
prefume  that  it  muft  either  be  very  agreeable  or 
very  abfurd  ;  and  even  in  the  latter  cafe,  it  will 
ferve  to  amufe  us  once.  The  party  was  agreed 
upon  ;  and  on  the  Wednefday,  the  day  on  which 
M.  Vafe's  literary  aifembly  was  regularly  held^ 
we  repaired  with  Madam  I'Epine  to  his  refi- 
dence  at  the  Barrier  du  Temple.  After  toiling  up 
three  pair  of  flairs  we  came  to  a  moderately 
fpacious  apartment,  furnillied  like  a  barrack  :  rufh- 
bottomed  chairs,  marfhalled  in  clofe  order^  and  in 
feveral  ranks,  were  ready  to  receive  the  fpedtators, 
and  began  to  be  filled  j  while  tallow  candles  in 
dirty  brafs  candlefticks  illumined  this  retreat  of  the 
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mufes,  the  grotefqiie  fimplicity  of  which  accorded 
well  with  philofophical  rigour  and  the  poverty  of 
ail  author.  Well-drelTed  women,  young  girls,  anti- 
quated dowagers,  poetailers  in  abundance,  loungers, 
and  adventurers,  compofed  the  fociety. 

The  mafter  of  the  houfe,  feated  at  a  table, 
which  ferved  as  a  defk,  opened  the  fitting  by 
reading  a  piece  of  poetry  of  his  own  compolition : 
the  fubjedl  was  a  Jittle  marmofet  which  the 
old  Marchionefs  de  Preville  always  carried  in  her 
muff,  and  which  fhe  exhibited  to  the  company  5 
for  fhe  was  there,  and  thought  fhe  could  do  no  lefs 
than  gratify  the  eager  eyes  of  the  perfons  prefent  with 
a  fight  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Loud  bravos  and 
applaufes  did  juftice  to  M.  Vafe's  poetic  flights. 
M.  Vafe,  highly  fatisfied  with  himfeif,  wifhed  to 
give  up  his  feat  to  M.  Delpeches,  a  poet  who  wrote 
little  comic  dramas  for  the  theatre  of  Audinot, 
concerning  which  he  was  accuftomed  to  take  the 
opiraon  oi  the  fociety,  or,  in  other  words,  the  en- 
couragement of  its  applaufe  \  but  that  day  he  was 
prevented  either  by  a  fore  throat,  or  the  want  of  a 
few  verfes  in  fome  of  his  fcenes.  Imbert,  the 
author  of  the  Judgment  of  Parisy  was  therefore 
obliged  to  take  the  chair,  and  read  an  agreeable 
trifle,  which  was  extolled  to  the  fkies.  His  reward 
awaited  him  Mademioifelle  de  la  CofTonniere 
came  next  with  a  Farezvel  to  Colhiy  which  if  nor 
very  ingenious,  was  at  leaft  very  tender.  It  was 
known  direClly  that  it  v/as  addrefTed  to   Imbert, 

about 
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about  to  undertake  a  journey,  and  a  {hower  of 
compliments  was  poured  upon  him.  Imbert  dif- 
charged  his  own  debt,  and  that  of  his  mufe,  by 
faluting  all  the  females  in  the  afTembly.  The 
free  and  gay  ceremony,  though  condui5ed  with 
decency,  was  not  at  all  pleafing  to  my  mother,  and 
appeared  in  fo  ftrange  a  light  to  me  as  to  give  me 
an  air  of  embarralTment.  After  fome  epigram  or 
diftich  by  no  means  remarkable,  a  man  of  pompous 
declamation  recited  a  poem  in  praife  of  Madam 
Benoit.  She  was  fitting  by,  and  muft  be  briefly 
mentioned,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  not  read 
her  romances,  which  were  dead  long  before  the  re- 
volution, and  will  be  buried  beneath  heaps  of  duft 
before  my  memoirs  fee  the  light. 

Albine  was  born  at  Lyons,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  illnjirious  Women  of  France y  by  a  Society  of 
Men  of  Letters  y  a  hiftory,  in  which  1  was  quite 
aftonifhed  to  find  women  whom  I  met  with  every- 
where, as  the  lady  in  queftion.  Madam  de  Puifieux, 
Madam  Champion,  and  many  more,  fome  of  whom 
perhaps  are  ftill  alive  at  the  moment  I  am  writing, 
or  have  only  quitted  this  terreftrial  abode  within 
a  few  years. 

Having  united  herfelf  in  the  holy  bands  of  wed- 
lock with  Benoit,  a  draughtfman,  llie  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome,  and  had  there  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcades.  Lately 
become  a  widow,  and  ftiil  in  mourning  for  her 
hufband,  (he  had  fettled  at  Paris,  where  flie  made 
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verfes  and  novels,  forhetimes  without  writing 
them,  kept  a  gaming-houfe,  and  vifited  women 
of  quality,  who  paid  in  prefents  of  money  or 
clothes  for  the  pleafure  of  having  a  female  wit  at 
their  tables. 

Madam  Benoit  had  been  handfome  :  the  cares  of 
the  toilet,  and  the  delire  of  pleafing,  prolonged 
beyond  the  age  which  infures  their  fuccefs,  ftill 
procured  her  a  few  conquefts.  Her  eyes  canvaffed 
for  them  with  fuch  ardour;  her  bofom,  always  bare, 
palpitated  fo  anxioufly  to  obtain  them;  that  it  was 
impoflible  not  to  grant  to  the  frankncfs  of 
defire,  and  the  facility  of  fatisfying  it,  what  men 
beftow  at  all  times  fo  readily,  when  confrancy  is 
not  required.  Madam  Benoit's  air  of  undifguifed 
voluptuoufnefs,  was  fomething  new  to  me.  I  had 
feenin  the  public  walks  thofc  prieftefles  of  pleafure, 
whofe  indecency  announced  their  profelTion  in  the 
moft  difgufling  manner;  but  her's  was  quite  a 
different  ftyle.  I  was  no  lefs  ftruck  by  the  poetical 
incenfe  lavifhed  on  her,  and  by  the  epithets  of 
the  chajle  and  virtuous  Benoit,  which  occurred  re- 
peatedly in  the  poem,  and  obliged  her  now  and  then 
to  cover  her  eyes  modeftly  with  her  fan,  while 
fome  of  the  men  rapturoufly  applauded  thofe  en- 
comiums, which  they  doubtlefs  conceived  to  be  ad- 
mirably applied.  I  recolleded  all  that  my  reading 
had  enabled  me  to  conceive  on  the  fubjed:  of  gal- 
lantry, and  calculated  what  corruption  of  heart  and 
perverfion  of  mind  muft  be  fuperadded  by  the  man- 
ners 
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ners  of  the  age,  and  the  diforders  of  the  court.  I  faw 
efteminate  men  giving  all  their  admiration  to 
flimfy  verfes,  to  frivolous  tafents,  and  to  the 
deiire  of  feducing  every  woman  that  came  in 
their  way,  and  certainly  without  loving  them  i 
for  he  who  devotes  himfelf  tothe  happinefs  of  a 
beloved  objec^t,  does  not  court  the  looks  of  the 
crowd.  I  experienced  a  fenfation  of  difguft  and 
mifanthropy  in  the  midfi:  of  objedls  that  fpoke  to 
my  imagination,  and  returned  to  my  folitude  in  a 
melancholy  mood.  We  never  repeated  our  vifit 
to  M.  Vafe  :  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  it  j  and 
Imberc's  kifs,  and  the  panegyric  of  Madam 
Benoit,  would  at  any  rate  have  cured  my  mother  of 
all  deiire  to  take  me  there  again.  Neither  did  the 
concert  of  the  Baron  de  Back,  very  curious,  but  fre- 
quently rendered  very  tedious  alfo  by  the  prctenfions 
of  that  mufical  maniac,  fee  much  of  us,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  cards  of  invitation  which  Madam 
I'Epine's  politenefs  often  procured  us.  The 
fame  referve  was  extended  to  that  known  as' 
the  concert  of  amateurs^  which  was  numeroufly  at- 
tended. We  went  there  but  once,  attended  by 
a  M.  Boyard  de  Creufy,  v/ho  had  amufed  himfelf 
in  compoiing  new  infirudlions  for  the  guitar, 
of  which  he  begged  my  mother's  permiifion 
to  offer  me  a  copy.  He  was  a  man  of  polite 
manners,  and  I  mention  him  here  becaufe  he  had 
the  good  fenfe  to  believe,  that,  in  a  lituation  ftill 
regarded    by    the    vulgar  as    elevated,    I    fhould 
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be  pleafed  to  fee  the  perfons  with  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted  in  my  youth.  He  called  on  me  in  the 
Mtel  de  r interieur ^  while  Roland  was  in  the  miniftry  • 
and  the  reception  he  met  with  was  fuch  as  muft 
have  convinced  him,  that  I  derived  fatisfaftion  from 
the  remembrance  of  a  time,  on  which  I  have  reafon 
to  value  myfelf,  and  indeed  on  every  other  period 
of  my  life. 

As  to  public  places,  it  was  ftill  worfe;  my 
mother  never  went  there;  and  I  was  taken  but 
once  during  her  life  to  the  Opera,  and  once  to  the 
Theatre  Frangais.  I  was  then  about  fixteen  or  feven- 
tcen.  The  Union  of  Love  and  the  Arts,  by  Floquet, 
contained  nothing  either  in  the  muiic,  or  the  drama, 
capable  of  creating  illufion,  or  of  fupporting  the 
idea  I  had  formed  of  theatrical  enchantment.  The 
coldnefs  of  the  fubjed,  the  incoherence  of  the 
fcenes,  and  awkward  intrufions  of  the  ballets,  dif- 
pleafed  me.  I  was  ftill  more  difgufted  with  the 
drefs  of  the  dancers,  who  had  not  then  laid  alide 
their  hoops :  I  had  never  ^qqu.  any  thing  fo  abfurd. 
Accordingly  I  thought  the  critique  of  Piron  on 
the  wonders  of  the  Opera  much  fuperior  to  the 
Opera  itfelf.  At  the  Theatre  Frangais  the  play 
was  the  Ecojfoife,  which  was  not  very  well  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  me  with  enthufiafm  for  the 
drama-,  the  performance  of  Mademoifelle  Du- 
mefnil  alone  delighted  me.  My  father  fometimes 
carried    me  to    the    theatres     of  the    Foirc    St. 
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Germain  *.  Their  mediocrity  infpired  me  with 
difguft.  Thus  was  I  armed  againft  every  temptation 
to  pUy  the  helefprit,  precifely  as  the  Spartan  children 
were  againll  drinking,  by  feeing  the  confequences 
of  excefs.  My  imagination  received  none  of  the 
great  fhocks  which  the  fafcination  of  the  theatre 
might  have  produced,  had  I  been  prefent  at  the 
reprefentation  of  the  fineft  pieces.  What  I  had 
feen  made  me  content  with  reading  in  my  clofet 
the  works  of  the  great  mafters  of  the  drama,  and 
with  enjoying  their  beauties  at  my  leifure. 

A  young  man,  a  conftant  attendant  at  Madam 
I'Epine's  concerts,  had  thought  proper  ta  call 
in  her  name  at  my  mother's,  to  inquire  for  us, 
when  an  abfence  unufually  prolonged  could  juftify 
the  fuppofition  of  our  being  indifpofed.  A  gen- 
teel deportment,  an  agreeable  vivacity,  a  great 
deal  of  good  fenfe,  and  above  all,  the  unfrequency 
of  his  vilits,  procured  him  his  pardon  for  the 
little  contrivance  to  get  admifiion  into  the  houfe. 
At  laft  La  Blancherie  hazarded  his  declaration. — 
But  fince  I  am  come  to  the  hiftory  of  my  fuitors, 
I  mull  march  them  off  en  majfe ;  a  delicate  ex- 
prelTion,  that  may  ferve  as  a  date  to  my  writings, 

*  The  inferior  play-houfes  at  Paris  are  called  Theatres  fora'ms  \ 
becaufe  they  remove  for  the  few  weeks  it  lafts  to  the  Foire  St. 
Germain,  a  fair  at  Paris  not  very  unlike  St.  Bartholomew's  at 
London.  The  reft  of  the  year  they  perform  in  neat  little  theatres 
XL^QVi^t  Boulevards. — Tranf* 
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and  recal  to  mind  thefe  glorious  days,  when  every 
thing  is  ordered  en  majjey  in  fpite  of  the  greateft 
poflible  fubdiviiion  of  will  and  inclination. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  the  Spanifli 
colofflis,  v/ith  hands  like  Efau's,  the  polite  M. 
Mignard,  whofe  name  made  fuch  a  curious  con- 
trail with  his  face*.  After  confeffing,  of  his  own 
accord,  thar  he  was  capable  of  teaching  me  nothing 
further  on  the  guitar,  he  had  begged  perniiflion  to 
call  now  and  then  to  hear  me,  and  came  at  diftant 
periods,  without  being  always  fure  of  finding  us  at 
home.  Flattered  with  the  fkill  of  his  young 
fcholar,  looking  upon  it  as  his  own  work,  imagin- 
ing that  he  thence  derived  fome  fort  of  right,  or  of 
excufe,  and  giving  himfelf  out  for  a  nobleman  of 
Malaga,  whom  misfortunes  had  obliged  to  recur  to 
his  mulical  knowledge  for  fubfidence,  he  began  by 
lofing  his  fenfes,  and  ended  by  talking  nonfenfe  in 
order  to  juilify  his  pretenfions.  When  that  was 
done,  he  came  to  the  refolution  of  demanding 
me  in  marriage,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to 
make  his  declaration  in  perfon.  The  friend  whom 
he  empowered  to  do  io^  not  being  able  by  his  re- 
monftrances  to  divert  him  from  his  intention,  exe- 
cuted his  commiffion.  The  confequence  was,  a 
requeft  not  to  fet  his  foot  within  the  houfe  again, 
accompanied  v/ith  thofe  civilities  which  are  due  to 
the  unfortunate.     My  father's  jokes  made  me  ac- 

*  The  word  Mignard  means  in  French  a  delicate  little  gentle- 
man.  ^Tratifi 
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quairited  with  what  had  palTed  :  he  was  fond  of  en- 
tertaining me  with  a  relation  of  the  applications 
made  to  him  on  my  account ;  and  as  he  was  a  little 
proud  of  his  advantages,  he  did  not  fpare  the  per- 
fons  who  laid  themfelves  open  to  ridicule. 

Poor  Mozon  was  become  a  widower;  he  had 
the  wen  that  embellilhed  his  left  check  extir- 
pated ;  and  had  ibme  thoughts  of  fetting  up  a  one- 
horfe  chaife :  I  was  then  fifteen,  and  he  had  been 
fent  for  to  perfect  me  in  my  dancing.  His  imagina- 
tion took  fire ;  he  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
his  art ;  he  fhould  have  thought  it  no  prefumption 
in  Marcel  *;  one  dancing-mafter  was  as  good  as 
another,  why  then  fhould  he  not  enter  the  lifts  ? 
He  made  known  his  wifhes,  and  was  difmiffcd  like 
Mignard. 

From  the  moment  a  young  female  attains  the 
age  that  announces  maturity,  fwarms  of  fuitors 
come  humming  round  her,  like  bees  about  the 
newly-expanded  flower. 

Brought  up  in  the  ftrideft  manner,  and  leading  fo 
retired  a  life,  I  could  infpire  but  one  projed;  but 
the  refpeftable  character  of  my  mother,  the  appear- 
ance of  fome  fortune,  and  my  being  an  only  child, 
might  make  that  projedl  a  tempting  one  to  a  great 
number  of  perfons. 

Accordingly  they  came  in  crowds  j  and  finding 
it  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfonal  introducflion,  the 
greater  part  adopted  the  expedient  of  writing  to  my 

*  A  very  celebrated  French  dancing-mafter. 
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parents.  All  letters  of  this  kind  were  brought  to 
me  by  my  father ;  and  my  firfl  opinion  was  always 
grounded  upon  the  terms  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived, without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  flatement 
they  contained  of  the  writer's  rank  and  fortune.  I 
undertook  to  make  a  rough  draught  of  the  anfwers, 
which  my  father  faithfully  tranfcribed.  I  made 
him  difmifs  my  fuitors  with  dignity,  without 
giving  room  for  refentment  or  for  hope.  The  youth 
of  our  quarter  pafled  thus  in  review  ;  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  inftances  1  met  with  no  diffi" 
cuity  in  getting  my  refufal  approved.  My  father 
looked  to  little  elfe  than  riches ;  and,  as  he 
thought  himfelf  authorized  to  expedl  great  things, 
whoever  was  too  recently  eftablifhed,  or  whofe 
adual  polTefiions  or  fpeedy  hopes  of  property 
did  not  infure  confiderable  eafe  of  circumftances, 
was  fure  not  to  obtain  his  vote ;  but  when  once 
thofe  requifites  were  found,  he  was  concerned  at 
feeing  me  refufe  to  clofe  with  the  propofal.  Here 
began  to  break  out  thofe  diflenfions  between  my 
father  and  me,  which  continued  ever  after.  He 
loved  and  efteemed  commerce,  becaufe  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  fource  of  riches;  I  detefted  and 
defpifed  it,  becaufe  I  cojiiidered  it  as  the  founda- 
tion for  avarice  and  fraud. 

My  father  was  fenfible  that  I  could  not  accept  of 
an  artifan,  properly  fo  called;  his  vanity  would  not 
have  fuffered  him  to  entertain  fuch  an  idea  :  but  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  elegant  jeweller,  who 
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touches  nothing  but  fine  things,  from  which  he 
derives  a  great  profit,  was  not  a  fuitable  match, 
efpecially  when  already  in  good  bufinefs,  and  in  a 
fair  way  to  make  a  fortune.  But  the  fpirit  of  the 
jeweller,  as  well  as  of  the  little  mercer,  whom  he 
looks  upon  as  beneath  him,  and  of  the  rich  woollen- 
draper,  who  holds  himfelf  fupcrior  to  both,  ap- 
peared to  me  entirely  engrofled  by  the  luft  of  gold, 
and  by  mercenary  calculations  and  contrivances : 
the  mind  of  fuch  a  man  muft  needs  be  a  llranger  to 
the  elevated  ideas  and  refined  fentiments  by  which 
I  appreciated  exiflence. 

Occupied  from  my  infancy  in  confidering  the 
relations  of  man  in  fociety,  brought  up  in  the 
ftrideft  morality,  and  familiarized  with  the  noblefl 
examples,  had  I  then  lived  with  Plutarch,  and  all 
the  other  philofophers,  to  no  better  purpofe  than  to 
connedl  myfelf  for  life  with  a  fhop-keeper  incapa^. 
ble  of  feeing  any  thing  in  the  fame  light  as  myfelf? 

I  have  already  faid  that  my  provident  mother 
wifhed  me  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  kitchen  as 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  at  market  as  in  a  public 
walk:  after  my  return  from  the  convent,  I  ufed 
ftill  to  accompany  her,  when  fhe  v/ent  to  purchafe 
articles  of  houfehold  corifemption,  as  was  often  the 
cafe ;  and  at  laft  fhe  would  fometimes  fend  me  on 
fuch  errands  with  a  maid.  The  butcher  with 
whom  fhe  dealt  loft  a  fecond  wife,  and  found  him- 
felf, while  ftill  in  the  prime  of  life,  poiTelTed  of  a 
fortune  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  which  he  propofed 
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to  augment.     I  was  perfedly  ignorant  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars :  I  only  perceived  that  I  was  well  ferved, 
and  with  abundant  civility  ;  and  was  much  furprifed 
at  feeing  this  perfonage  frequently  appear  on  a  fun- 
day  in  ahandfome  fuit  of  black  and  lace  ruffles  in  the 
fame  walk  asourfelves,  and  put  himfelf  in  my  mo- 
ther's  way,  to  whom  he  made  a  low  bow,  without  ac- 
cofting  her.     This  praftice  continued  a  whole  fum- 
mer.  I  fell  lick ;  and  every  morning  the  butcher  fent 
to  inquire  what  we  wanted,  and  to  offer  any  ac- 
commodation in  his  power.     This  very  pointed 
attention    began   to   provoke   my   father's    fmiles, 
who,  wifhing  to  divert  himfelf,  introduced  to  me 
a  certain  Mademoifelle  Michon,  a  grave  church- 
going  woman,  one  day  when  ihe  came  very  cere- 
monioufly  to  demand  my  hand  in  the  butcher's 
name.     *  You  know,  daughter,'  faid  he,  with  great 
gravity,  '  that  it  is  a  rule  with  me  to  lay  no  con- 
flraint  upon  your  inclinations. — I   fhall  therefore 
only  flate  to  you  a  propofal  in  which  you  are  prin- 
cipally concerned.    He  then  repeated  what  Made- 
moifelle Michon  had  intimated.     I  fcrewed  up  my 
mouth,  a  little  vexed  that  my  father's  good-humour 
fhould  turn  over   to   me  the   tafk  of  giving   an 
anfwer,  which  he  ought  to  have  taken  upon  himfelf. 
'  You   know,  papa,'  faid  I,  parodying  his  mode  of 
expreflion,  *  that  I  conlider  myfelf  as  very  happy  in 
my  prefent   fituation;  and   that    I   am  firmly  re^ 
folved  not  to  quit   it    for   fome  years  to  come. 
You  may  take  any  fteps  in  conformity  with  this 
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rcfolution  that  you  think  proper:'  and  on  faying 
this  I  withdrew. — *  Why  truly/  faid  my  father, 
when  we  were  afterwards  alone,  *  this  reafon 
you  have  invented  is  a  very  fine  one  for  keeping 
every  body  away.' — '  I  revenged  myfelf,  papa, 
for  the  little  trick  you  played  me,  by  a  general 
anfwer  very  becoming  a  girl  j  and  I  left  it 
to  you  to  give  a  formal  refufal :  a  tafk  which  I 
ought  not  to  take  upon  myfelf.' — *  It's  an  excellent 
evalion ;  but  tell  me  then  who  it  is  that  will  fuit 
you  ?' — *  Tell  me,  papa,  why,  in  bringing  me  up, 
you  taught  me  to  think,  and  fufFered  me  to  con- 
tradl  habits  of  ftudy  :  1  know  not  what  kind  of  man 
I  ihall  marry ;  but  it  mull  be  one  who  can  ftiare 
my  fentiments,  and  to  whom  I  can  communicate  my 
thoughts.' — *  There  are  men  in  bufinefs  poflelTcd 
both  of  politenefs  and  information.* — *  Yes,  but 
not  of  the  kind  I  want :  their  politenefs  conlifts  in 
a  few  phrafes  and  bows,  and  their  knowledge 
always  relates  to  the  flrong  box,  and  v/ould  aflift 
me  but  little  in  the  education  of  my  children' — 
*  But  you  might  educate  them  yourfelf ' — *  The  talk 
would  appear  laborious,  if  not  fliared  by  the  man 
to  whom  they  would  owe  their  exiftence.' — '  Do 
you  fuppofe  that  P Empereur's  wife  is  not  happy  ? 
They  have  juft  retired  from  bulinefs,  are  buying 
capital  places,  keep  an  excellent  houfe,  and  re- 
ceive the  belt  company.' — '  I  am  no  judge  of  other 
people's  happinefs ;  but  my  own  affedions  are  not 
fixed  upon  riches :  I   conceive  that  the  ftridefl: 
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union  of  hearts  is  requilite  to  conjugal  felicity ; 
nor  can  I  conne£t  myfelf  with  a  man  who  does 
not  refemble  me :  my  hufband  muft  even  be  my 
fuperior,  for  fince  both  nature  and  the  laws  give 
him  pre-eminence,  I  fhould  be  afhamed  of  him, 
if  he  did  not  really  deferve  it.' — *  You  want  a 
counfellor,  1  fuppofe?  But  women  are  not  very 
happy  with  thofe  learned  gentlemen:  they  have 
a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  very  little  money.' — 
*  My  God!  papa,  1  do  not  judge  of  a  man's 
merit  by  his  cloth;  nor  have  I  ever  told  you 
that  I  affeft  fuch  or  fuch  a  profeflion :  I  want 
a  man  I  can  love.'-—*  But  according  to  you, 
fuch  a  man  is  not  to  be  found  in  trade  ?' — *  I 
confefs  that  I  do  not  think  it  likely.  I  have 
never  feen  a  tradefman  to  my  liking ;  and  the  pro- 
feflion itfelf  is  my  averlion.' — *  It  is,  however,  a 
very  pleafant  thing  for  a  woman  to  fit  at  her  eafe 
in  her  own  apartment,  while  her  hufband  is  car- 
rying on  a  lucrative  trade.  Now,  there's  Ma- 
dam d'Argens :  fhe  underftands  diamonds  as  well 
as  her  hufband :  Ihe  deals  with  the  brokers  in  his 
abfence ;  concludes  bargains  with  private  perfons, 
and  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs,  even  if 
left  a  widow :  their  fortune  is  already  conliderable, 
and  they  belong  to  the  company  uhich  has  jufl 
bought  Bagnolet.  You  are  intelligent ;  and,  indeed, 
imderftand  that  branch  of  bufinefs  fince  you  perufed 
the  treatife  on  precious*  ftones.  You  would  infpire 
people  with  confidence ;  you  might  do  whatever 
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you  pleafe;  and  a  happy  life  would  you  have 
had  if  you  could  but  have  fancied  DelomnCj 
Dabreuil,  or  robligeois.'—  *  Hark  ye,  papa;  I  have 
too  well  perceived  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  for- 
tune in  trade,  is  by  felling  dear  what  has  been 
bought  cheap,  by  overcharging  the  cuftomer,  and 
beating  down  the  poor  workman.  I  fliould  never 
be  able  to  defcend  to  fuch  pradices,  nor  to  refpecl 
a  man  who  makes  them  his  occupation  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  It  is  my  wilh  to  be  a  virtuous  wife  i 
but  how  fhould  I  be  faithful  to  a  man  who  would 
hold  no  place  in  my  efleem,  even  admitting  the 
poflibility  of  my  marrying  fuch  a  man?  Selling  dia- 
monds and  felling  paftry  feem  nearly  the  fame 
thing  to  me;  except  that  the  latter  has  a  fixed 
price,  requires  lefs  deceit  perhaps,  but  foils  the 
fingers  more.  I  like  the  one  not  in  any  degree 
better  than  the  other.'—'  Do  you  fuppofe  then 
there  are  no  honed  tradefmen?' — *  I  will  not  ab- 
folutely  affirm  it;  but  I  am  perfuaded  the  number 
is  fmall ;  and  the  few  honeft  folks  have  not  all  that 
I  require  in  a  hufband.' — *  You  are  extremely 
faftidious,  methinks ;  but  if  you  do  not  find  the 
idol  of  your  imagination?'- — *l  will  die  a  maid.' 
•— *  That  would  be  a  harder  talk  perhaps,  than  you 
imagine.  You  have  time  enough,  to  be  fure,  to 
think  of  it :  but  ennui  will  come  at  laft ;  the 
crowd  will  be  gone  by  j  and  you  know  the 
fable!'— *  Oh!  I  would -take  my  revenge  by  de- 
ferving  happinefs    from   the   very    injuftice    that 
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would  deprive  me  of  it.' — *  Now  you  are  in  the 
clouds  again  !  It  is  very  pleafant  to  foar  to  fuch  a 
height ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  keep  the  elevation  :  do 
not  forget,  however,  that  1  Ihould  like  to  have  grand- 
children before  I  am  too  far  advanced  in  years.' 

I  fhould  like  to  prefent  you  with  fome,  faid  I  to 
myfelf,  when  my  father  put  an  end  to  the  dialogue, 
by  withdrawing;  but  mod  certainly  I  never  IhaJI 
have  any,  unlefs  by  a  hufband  to  my  mind.  I 
experienced  a  flight  fenfation  of  melancholy,  when 
on  cafting  my  eyes  about  me,  I  could  perceive 
nothing  that  was  fuitable  to  my  tafte ;  but  the 
fenfation  foon  fubiided.  I  was  fenlible  of  my  pre- 
fent comforts,  and  hope  threw  its  enlivening  beams 
on  the  time  to  come.  It  was  the  plenitude  of 
happinefs  overflowing  its  banks,  and  clearing  away 
every  thing  unpleafant  from  my  future  profped. 

•  Shall  I  fuit  you  this  time,  Mademoifelle  ?'  faid 
my  father  one  day,  with  afledled  gravity,  and  the 
look  of  fatisfacftion  which  was  vifible  upon  every 
new  demand.  *  Read  that  letter.'  Ic  was  very 
well  written  as  to  imagery  and  ftyle,  and  brought 
the  blood  into  my  cheeks.  Mr.  Morizot  de  Ro- 
zain  expreffed  himfelf  handfomely  enough,  but 
did  not  forget  to  remark  that  his  name  was  to  be 
found  among  the  nc^bles  of  his  province.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  coxcomical  and  injudicious,  to  make  a 
parade  of  an  advantage  which  he  knew  me  not  to 
polTefs,  and  of  which  he  had  no  right  to  fuppofe 
Jiie  ambitious.    '  We  have  here,'  faid  I,  Ihaking 
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my  head,  *  no  great  caufe  for  conlideration :  it 
may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  hear  what  the 
gentleman  has  to  fay  for  himfelf :  a  letter  or  two 
more,  and  I  fhall  be  able  to  found  the  depth  of  his 
pretenlions.  1  will  go  and  draw  up  an  anfwer.' 
When  writing  was  the  queftion,  my  father  was  as 
tradable  as  a  child,  and  fat  down  to  copy  without 
reludance.  I  was  much  diverted  at  the  idea  of 
adting  the  papa;  and  difcufTed  my  own  interefls 
with  all  the  gravity  fuitable  to  the  occalion,  and  in 
a  ftyle  of  prudence  truly  parental.  No  lefs  than 
three  explanatory  letters  came  from  Mr.  de  Ro- 
zain,  which  I  preferved  for  a  long  time,  becaufe 
they  were  extremely  well  written.  They  proved 
to  me  that  powers  of  mind  did  not  fuffice,  unlefs 
accompanied  by  fuperior  judgment,  and  a  foul, 
which  nothing  can  fupply  the  want  of,  or  defcribe, 
but  which  is  recognized  at  the  firft  glance.  Be- 
fides,  Rozain  had  nothing  but  the  title  of  advo- 
cate; my  prefent  fortune  was  not  enough  for  two  ; 
nor  were  his  qualities  fuch  as  to  create  a  defire  of 
furmounting  that  obftacle. 

In  announcing  the  ri/ing  en  majje  of  my  fuitors, 
I  did  not  promife  to  name  them  all,  and  I  fhall  be 
readily  excufed.  I  only  wifli  to  (how  the  Angu- 
larity of  a  fituation,  which  procured  me  offers 
from  a  great  many  perfons,  whofe  very  faces  I  was 
not  always  acquainted  with,  and  in  which  the  ex- 
amination of  reafons  and  appearances  was  left  to 
myfelf.     I  often,  indeed,  perceived  new  faces  ob- 
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ferving  or  following  me  at  church,  or  in  the  pub- 
lic walks,  and  ufed  to  fay  to  myfelf,  '  I  fhall  foon 
have  an  anfwer  to  write  for  vny  father.'  But  I 
never  faw  a  figure  that  furprifed  or  fafcinated  me. 

I  have  already  faid  that  La  Blancherie  had  wit 
enough  to  make  his  way  into  our  houfe,  and  to 
underftand,  that,  before  he  declared  himfelf,  it  was 
neceflary  to  gain  my  good  opinion.  Though  (till 
very  young,  he  had  already  travelled,  had  read  a 
great  deal,  and  had  even  tried  his  fortune  as  an 
author.  His  work  was  not  good  for  much ;  but  it 
contained  morality  in  abundance,  and  fome  ideas 
that  were  not  amifs.  He  had  intitled  it,  Abjira£t 
of  my  Travels^  intended  to  ferve  as  a  School  for  Fathers 
and  Mothers :  this,  as  my  readers  will  perceive,  was 
not  very  modeftj  but  one  could  hardly  help  for- 
giving him ;  for  he  fupportcd  himfelf  by  very 
refpe6table  philofophical  authorities,  quoted  them 
happily,  and  inveighed  with  all  the  indignation  of 
an  honeft  heart,  againft  the  coldnefs  and  negli- 
gence of  parents,  too  frequently  the  caufe  of  the 
deftrudlive  irregularities  of  youth.  La  Blancherie,, 
diminutive,  brown,  and  ordinary,  had  no  hold 
on  my  imagination  j  but  I  did  not  diflike  his 
mind,  and  thought  I  could  perceive  that  he  had  a 
great  liking  for  my  perfon.  One  evening,  return- 
ing with  my  mother  from  a  vifit  to  our  old  rela- 
tions, we  found  my  father  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 
*  I  have  news  for  you,'  faid  he,  fmiling.  *  La 
Blancherie  is  juft  goae  away,   after  palling  more 
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than  two  hours  with  me-,  he  has  told  me  a 
fecret ;  and  as  it  concerns  you,  Mademoifelle,  you 
muft  be  let  into  it.'  (The  confequence  was  not 
ilridly  neceffary,  but  it  was  cuftomary  with 
my  father  to  infer  it.)  *  He  is  in  love  with  her, 
and  has  propofed  himfelf  for  my  fon-in-Iaw ;  but 
he  has  no  fortune,  and  it  would  be  a  folly,  as  I 
have  given  him  to  underftand.  He  is  preparing 
for  the  bar,  and  means  to  purchafe  a  place  in  the 
magiftracyj  but  what  he  has  to  expeft  from  his 
family,  being  too  little  for  the  purpofe,  he  has 
been  thinking,  that  if  we  like  the  match,  his  wife's 
fortune  would  fupply  the  deficiency,  and  that  as 
our  girl  is  an  only  child,  they  might  live  with  us 
for  the  fir  ft  two  or  three  years.  He  has  been  fay- 
ing a  great  number  of  fine  things  upon  the  fubjed, 
•which  may  be  very  fatisfadlory  to  a  youthful  fancy; 
but  prudent  parents  require  fomething  more  folid. 
Let^him  fet  up  an  office,  or  buy  a  place  j  let  him, 
in  Ihort,  follow  his  profeflion  :  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  marriage  afterwards ;  but  to  be- 
gin by  marrying,  would  be  abfurd  in  the  extreme. 
Befides,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  inquire  into  his 
charadler  >  though  that  indeed  might  be  eafily 
done.  I  had  rather  he  were  not  noble,  and  that 
he  had  forty  thoufand  good  crowns  in  his  purfe. 
He  is  a  good  young  man ;  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  talk  together;  and  though  he  was  a  little  hurt 
by  my  arguments,  he  liftened  to  me  with  pa- 
tience.    At  laft  he  requefted  me  not  to  fhut  my 
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door  againfl  him,  and  urged  his  prayer  with  fo 
good  a  grace,  that  I  confented,  upon  condition  of 
his  not  coming  more  frequently  than  before.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  not  fay  a  word  to  you ;  but 
as  I  know  your  difcretion,  I  never  like  to  keep  you 
in  the  dark.' — A  few  queflions  from  my  mother, 
and  fome  prudent  reflections  concerning  the  many 
things  to  be  confidered  before  we  form  an  affec- 
tion, faved  me  the  trouble  of  anfwering ;  but  my 
thoughts  were  bufily  employed. 

Though  my  father's  calculations  were  well 
founded,  there  was  nothing  unreafonable  in  the 
young  man's  propofal ;  and  I  felt  difpofed  to  fee 
him,  and  to  ftudy  his  difpofition  with  additional  in- 
tereft  and  curiolity.  My  opportunities  were  few  i 
at  the  end  of  fome  months  La  Blancherie  fet  off 
for  Orleans,  and  I  faw  no  more  of  him  till  two 
years  afier.  In  the  m.ean  time  I  was  very  near 
marrying  Gardanne,  the  phylician ;  a  match  re- 
commended by  one  of  our  relations.  Madam 
Defportes,  a  native  of  Provence,  had  married  a 
tradefman  at  Paris  j  and  having  been  left  a  widow 
with  an  only  daughter,  at  a  very  early  age,  had 
continued  to  deal  in  jewels,  the  bulinefs  which  my 
father  thought  fo  very  agreeable.  Sound  fenfe, 
civility,  good  breeding,  and  a  great  deal  of  ad-^ 
drefsj  procured  her  general  efteem  :  any  one,  in- 
deed, would  have  fuppofed  that  fhe  carried  on  her 
trade  merely  to  oblige  her  cuftomers.  Without 
going  out  of  her. apartment,  which  was  neatly  fur- 
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niftied,  and  in  which  Ihe  received  a  very  refped- 
able  fociety,  compofed  in  part  of  the  very  perfons 
who  fatisfied  their  wants  or  their  luxury  by  pur- 
chafing  her  goods,  flic  maintained  herfelf  in  eafy 
circumflances,  without  increafing  or  diminifliing 
the  little  fortune  flie  poffefTed.  Being  far  advanced 
in  years,  flie  needed  the  afliftance  of  her  daughter, 
who,  out  of  filial  aff'edion,  reje£led  all  offers  of 
marriage,  that  her  intimate  union  with  her  mother 
might  n©t  be  difl:urbed. 

Gardanne  was  a  countryman  of  Madam  Def- 
portes.  Natural  good  fenfe,  that  lively  difpofi- 
tion  fo  common  among  the  natives  of  the  fouth, 
an  excellent  education,  and  an  extreme  defire  to 
get  on,  promifed  the  young  dodor  fuccefs  in  a 
career,  already  aufpicioufly  begun.  Madam  Def- 
portes,  who  received  him  with  that  patronizing 
kindnefs  which  became  her  age  and  charadler,  and 
which  file  had  the  art  of  rendering  agreeable,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  giving  him  her  young  coufin  for 
a  wife ;  but  death  overtook  her  while  intent  upon 
this  projedl,  which  her  daughter  refolved  to  exe- 
cute. 

Gardanne  both  defired  and  feared  the  connec- 
tion. In  confidering  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences of  becoming  a  Benedi^,  he  did  not,  like 
my  romantic  brain,  attend  to  perfonal  qualities 
alone  :  he  calculated  every  thing.  My  fortune  was 
only  twenty  thoufand  livres*;  but  the  fmallnefs  oi 
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thisfum  was  compenfated  by  confiderable  expcda- 
tions.  The  pecuniary  arrangements  were  made 
before  I  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  the 
bargain  abfolutely  concluded, when  I  firft  heard  that 
a  phyfician  had  entered  the  lilts.  The  profeffion 
did  not  difpleafe  me  ;  it  promifed  an  enlightened 
mind:  but  it  was  necelTary  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  perfon.  A  walk  in  the  Luxemburg  gardens 
was  propofed;  we  were  to  be  overtaken  by  the  rain  ; 
and  the  rain  came,  or  at  leaft  was  apprehended. 
We  ran  for  (helter  to  the  houfe  of  a  Mademoifelle 
de  la  Barre,  a  rigid  Janfenid,  and  a  friend  of 
Madam  Defportes,  who  was  overjoyed  at  the  cir~ 
cumltance,  and  offered  us  refrefhments,  which  we 
were  taking,  when  her  phyfician  came  with  his 
countrywoman  in  the  very  moment  to  pay  her  a 
vifit. 

A  minute  furvey  took  place  on  both  fides, 
without  any  appearance,  on  my  part,  of  being  fo 
employed,  but  at  the  fame  time  without  my  fuffer- 
ing  any  thing  to  efcape  me.  My  coulin  affumed 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  fhe  would  have  faid,  *  I 
did  not  tell  you  fhe  was  handfome :  but  M'hat  do 
you  think  of  her?'  My  good  mother  locked  kind 
and  penfive ;  Mademoifelle  dela  Barre  was  equally. 
profufe  of  her  wit  and  her  confeflionary  ;  the  phy- 
fician chattered  away,  and  made  great  havoc  among 
the  fugar-plums,  faying,  with  a  fort  ofgailantry, 
that  favoured  a  little  of  the  fchool-boy,  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  every  thing  fweet;  upon  which  the 
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young  lady  obferved  v/ith  a  foft  voice,  a  blufh, 
and  a  half  fmile,  that  the  men  were  accufed  of 
loving  fvveet  things,  becaufe  it  was  neceflary  to 
make  ufe  of  great  fwectnefs  in  dealing  with  them. 
The  cunning  dodor  was  quite  tickled  with  the 
epigram.  My  father  would  willingly  have  given 
us  his  benedidion,  and  was  fo  polite,  that  I  was  out 
of  all  patience  with  him.  The  dodor  retired  firft 
to  pay  his  evening  vifits;  we  returned  as  we  came ; 
and  this  was  called  an  interview.  Mad  em  oi  fell  e  Def- 
portes,  a  ftrid  obferver  of  pundilios,  had  fo  ordered 
it,  becaufe  forfooth  a  man  who  has  views  of  mar- 
riage ought  never  to  fet  his  foot  in  a  private  houfe, 
where  there  is  a  daughter,  until  his  propofals  are 
accepted  ;  but  when  once  that  is  done,  the  mar- 
riage articles  are  diredlly  to  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
confummation  is  to  follow  immediately.  This  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  A  phyfician  in  the  ha- 
biliments of  his  profeliion,  is  never  a  plealing 
objed  to  a  young  woman;  nor  could  I  indeed, -at  any 
period  of  life,  figure  to  myfelf  fuch  a  thing  as  love 
in  a  periwig.  Gardanne  with  his  three  tails,  his 
phyfical  look,  his  fouthern  accent,  and  his  black 
eye-brows,  feemed  much  more  likely  to  allay  than 
to  excite  a  fever.  But  this  I  felt  without  making 
the  refiedion :  my  ideas  of  marriage  were  fo  ferious, 
that  I  could  not  perceive  any  thing  laughable  in  his 
propofals. — *  Weil,'  faid  my  good  mother  tome,  in 
a  tone  of  tender  inquiry,  *  what  think  you  of  this 
manPWillhefuitycu?' — 'My  dear  mamma,  it  is  im- 
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poiTible  yet   for   me  to  tell.' — '  But  you  caii  cer- 
tainly tell   whether  he  has  infpired  you  with    dif- 
like.' — *  Neither  diflike  nor  inclination  :  which  of 
the  two  may  come  hereafter,  I  cannot  fay.' — 'We 
ought  to  know  however  what  anfwer  to  give  in  cafe 
a  propofal    fhould    be    made  in   form.' — Ms  the 
anfwer  to  be  binding  ?' — Affliredly,  if  we  pafs  our 
word  to  a  decent  man,    we  muft  adhere  to  it.' — • 
'  And  if  I  fhould  not  like  him  ?'— *  A  reafonable 
young  woman,  not  atluated  by  caprice,  after  having 
once  maturely  weighed  the  motives  that  determine 
her  in  fo  important  a  refolution,  will  never  change 
her  mind.' — '  I  am  to  decide  then  upon  the  ftrength 
of  a  fingle  interview.' — *  Not  exaftly  that;  the  in- 
timacy of  M.  de  Gardanne  with  our  family  enables 
us  to  judge  of  his  condu6t  and  way  of  life,  and  by 
means  of  a  little  inquiry  we  fhall  ealily  come  at  a 
knowledge  of  his  difpofition.     Thefe  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  to  found  a  determination  upon:  the 
light     of   the    perfon    is  a   matter  of.  much  lefs 
moment.' — *  Ah  mamma  1    I  am    in     no  hafte   to 
be  married.* — '  I  believe   it,   daughter;    but  you 
muft  fettle  yourfelf  in  the  world  fome  time  or  other  5 
and  you  have  now  attained  the  proper  age.     You 
have  refufed    many  offers    from  tradefmen;    and 
they   are  the   people  from  whom    your   fituation 
makes  offers  the  moft  likely  to  come:  you   feem 
determined    never   to   marry   a    man  in  bufinefs  : 
the  match  at  prefent  in  queftion  is  fuitable  in  every 
external    point  of  view. — Take  care  then  not  to 
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rejedl   it  too  lightly.' — '  It  appears  to  me  there 
is  time  enough  to  think  about  it;   M.   Gardanne 
has,   perhaps,  made  no  decifion   himfelf;    for  it 
is     certain    that    he    never     faw  -me    before.' — 
*  True ;  but  if  that  be  your  only  excufe,  it  is  pof- 
lible  it  may  not  be  of  long   duration :  I  do  not, 
however,  require  an  immediate  anfwer.     Revolve 
the  matter  in  your  mind,  and  two  days  hence  let 
me  know  what  you  think  about  it.'     On  faying 
this,  my  mother  kifTed  my  forehead,  and  withdrew. 
Reafon  and  nature  concur  fo  well  in  perfuading 
a  prudent  and  modeft  young  woman  that  fhe  ought 
to  marry,    that  all  deliberation  upon  the  fubjedl 
is  neceflarily  confined  to  the  choice  of  a  mate. 
Now,    as   to  this    choice,    the  arguments  of  my 
mother  were  by  no  means  deftitute  of  force.     I 
conlidered,   belides,   that  my  provifional   accept- 
ance, however  it  might  be  conftrued,  could  never 
amount  to   a   pofitive   engagement ;    and   that  it 
would  be  abfurd   to  fuppofe  me  under  contract, 
becaufe  I  might  confent  to  fee  the  perfon  propofed 
at  my  father's  houfe.      I  was    fenlible  too,  if    I 
Ihould   diflike   him,  no   confideration  upon  earth 
could  induce  me    to  accept  his  hand.     I  deter- 
mined then,  within  myfelf,  not  to  fay  no,  but  to 
wait  till  we  fhould  become  better  acquainted. 

We  were  juft  on  the  point  of  fetting  oiF  for 
the  country,  where  wc  were  to  pafs  a  fortnight.  I 
thought  it  would  be  improper  to  delay  our  jour- 
ney in  expedtation  of  a  fuitor,  and  my  mother  was 
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of  the  fame  opinion ;  but  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
our  departure,  Mademoifelle  de  la  Barre  came  in 
great  form  to  demand  my  hand  in  the  dodtor's 
name.  My  parents  anfwered  in  the  general  terms 
that  people  employ  when  they  wifh  it  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  their  confent  will  depend  upon  further 
confideration,  Pernaiirion,  however,  was  afked,  and 
granted,  for  the  lover  to  pay  his  refpedls  in  perfon. 
MademoifcUe  Defportes,  with  her  ufual  formality, 
concluded  it  was  her  bufinefs  to  be  his  con- 
dudior;  and  a  family  collation,  at  which  Mademoi- 
felle de  la  Barre  and  one  of  my  female  relations 
were  prefent,  ferved  to  celebrate  the  gentleman's 
ceremonious  entry  into  my  father's  houfe.  The 
next  day  we  fet  off  for  the  country,  on  purpofe  to 
pafs  there  the  precife  time  neceflary  for  inquiries. 
The  fecond  interview  made  no  greater  impreflion 
upon  me  than  the  firft  ;  but  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive that  Gardanne  was  a  fenlible  man,  with 
whom  a,  rational  woman  might  live  upon  good 
terms;  and,  like  an  unexperienced  girl,  I  con- 
cluded that  when  once  it  was  poffible  to  reafon 
and  underfland  one  another,  a  fufficient  provilion 
was  made  for  matrimonial  blifs. 

My  mother  was  afraid  that  he  fliowed  figns  of 
an  imperious  difpoiition ;  an  idea  that  never  came 
into  my  mind  :  accuftomed  to  watch  over  myfelf,  to 
regulate  my  affecftions,  and  to  keep  my  imagina- 
tion within  bounds,  and  imprelTcd  with  a  ftrong 
fenfe  of  the  rigour  and  fublimity  of  the  duties  of  a 
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wife,  r  could  not  underftand  what  difference  a  dif- 
pofition,  a  little  more  or  a  little  lefs  indulgent, 
could  make  to  me,  nor  what  more  could  be  required 
of  me  than  I  required  of  myfelf.  I  reafoned  like  a  phi- 
lofopher  who  calculates,  or  like  a  reclufe  equally  a 
flranger  to'the  paflions,  and  to  mankind.  I  took  my 
tranquil,  afFedlionate,  generous,  and  candid  heart, 
as  a  common  meafure  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
my  fpecies.  I  continued  a  long  while  to  be  guilty 
of  that  fault.  It  w^as  the  only  fource  of  my  errors. 
I  haften  to  point  it  out :  it  is  giving  beforehand 
the  key  of  my  fcrutoire.  I  carried  with  me  into 
the  country  a  fort  of  inquietude :  it  was  not  that 
gentle  agitation  with  which  the  beauties  of  nature 
ufually  infpired  me,  and  which  rendered  its  charms 
ftill  more  grateful  to  my  feelings,  1  found  myfelf 
upon  the  eve  of  a  new  exiflence :  I  was  going,  per- 
haps, to  quit  my  excellent  mother,  my  darling 
iludies,  my  beloved  retirement,  and  a  fort  of  inde- 
pendence, for  a  ftate  which  I  could  not  well  define, 
and  which  would  impofe  on  me  the  moll  im- 
portant obligations.  I  thought  it  an  honour  to 
have  them  to  difcharge,  and  was  proud  of  being 
able  to  undertake  them ;  but  the  profpedt  was 
clouded,  and  I  experienced  all  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  incertitude.  Mademoifelle  Defportes  had  made 
me  promife  to  write  to  her;  and  I  kept  my 
word :  but,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  1  heard  Ihe 
was  very  much  afflicted.  My  father,  who  did 
every  thing  by  rule,   would  never  have  believed 
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that  he  had  married  his  daughter  properly,  and 
fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  parent^,  if  he  had  not  made 
his  cuftomary  inquiries  in  due  form.  Gardanne 
had  been  introduced  by  one  of  our  relations,  who 
knew  his  family,  and  was  intimate  with  himfelf. 
AH  pofllble  information  had  been  afforded,  but  it 
did  not  fignify ;  my  father  had  written  to  three  or 
four  perfons  in  Provence,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  bufinefs,  to  inquire  into  the  mofl  minute  par- 
ticulars of  the  dodtor's  family  and  habits.  Dur- 
ing our  abfence,  his  vigilance  did  not  even  ftop 
there  :  he  employed  a  variety  of  little  manoeuvres, 
in  order  to  learn  from  fervants  and  tradefmen, 
the  temper  and  way  of  life  of  his  future  fon-in-law. 
Nor  was  that  all ;  he  went  to  pay  him  a  viiit ;  and, 
with  an  addrefs  equal  to  that  which  he  had  made 
ufe  of  in  his  inquiries,  when  he  let  every  body  fee 
why  he  was  making  them,  he  affe<5led  to  be  very 
well  informed.  He  mentioned  to  Gardanne  in  an 
awkward  way,  and  as  a  man  whom  he  ought  to 
refpedl,  one  of  his  countrymen  with  whom  he  was 
at  variance,  and  added  premature  advice  to  his  re- 
marks in  the  authoritative  tone  of  a  father.  Gar- 
danne received  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  letters 
from  the  country,  rallying  him  upon  the  mquiries 
to  which  he  gave  occalion,  intelligence  of  the  in- 
quilition  carrying  on  concerning  his  private  affairs, 
and  the  pedagogical  exhortation  of  his  intended 
father-in-law.     DiftrelTed,  vexed,  and  irritated,  he 
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went  to  Mademoifelle  Defportes,  and  complained 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  native  of  the  fouth,  of 
the  ftrange  conduct  of  a  man,  whofe  amiable 
daughter  had  no  other  fault  than  that  of  having  fo 
lingular  a  father.  Mademoifelle  Defportes,  fiery, 
as  well  as  himfelf,  and  full  of  pride,  was  much 
difpleafed  at  his  being  fo  little  in  love  with  her 
coufin  as  to  complain  of  trifles  like  thefe,  and 
gave  him  a  very  indifferent  reception.  The 
very  moment  thefe  circumftances  came  to  my 
knowledge,  I  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
putting  an  end  to  my  incertitude;  and  wrote  to 
fay,  that,  on  my  return,  I  hoped  to  fee  no  more  of 
my  phylical  fuitor.  Such  was  the  denouement  of  a 
marriage  which  it  was  intended  to  hurry  on  with 
fo  much  fpeed,  that  Gardanne  expeded  to  con- 
clude the  bulinefs  in  a  week  after  my  return.  I 
congratulated  myfelf  on  efcaping  ties,  that  my 
friends  would  fain  have  drawn  clofely  in  fo  fud- 
den  a  manner;  my  mother,  alarmed  at  the  doc- 
tor's warmth  of  temper,  felt  as  if  delivered  from 
fome  dreadful  danger,  though  grieving  a  little  on 
other  accounts;  my  father  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  fhame  and  difappointment  under  the  veil  of 
lordly  dignity  ;  and  my  coufin  preferved  hers  by 
forbidding  the  doctor  to  fet  his  foot  in  her  houfe. 
Five  years  after,  Mademoifelle  de  la  Barre  told 
her,  that  this  marriage  was  written  in  heaven ;  that 
her  friend  kept  himfelf  free  from  all  other  engage- 
ments; 
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ments;  and  that  the  hand  of  Providence  was  pre- 
paring to  bring  us  together,  by  means  infcrutable 
to  human  eyes. 

What  an  excellent  prophecy  !  It  was  as  good  as 
Ninon's  billet  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Chaftre. 

My  mother's  health  began  infcnfibly  to  decline. 
She   had   had   a   ftroke  of  the   palfy,  which   was 
reprefented   to  me   as    the  rheumatifm,    a   pious 
fraud,  in  which,  without  flattering  herfelf,  (he  will- 
ingly joined,  in  order  to  prevent  my  taking  any 
alarm.     Serious  and  taciturn,  fhe  every  day  loft  a 
portion  of   her  vivacity;    was  fond  of  fecluding 
herfelf  from  the  world ;   and  obliged  me,  fome- 
times,  to  go  out  with   the  maid,  refufing  to  quit 
her  apartment.    She    often  talked  of  my   chang- 
ing my    condition,  and    lamented    I    could  fnot 
prevail  on  myfelf  to  clofe  with  any  of  the   offers 
that  were  made  me.     One  day  in  particular,  fhe 
urged  me,  with  melancholy  earneftnefs,  to  accept 
an  honeft  jeweller  who  had  demanded  my  hand : 
'  He  has  in  his  favour,'  faid    fhe,  *  great   reputa- 
tion for  integrity,  habits  of  fobriety,  and  mildnefs 
of  difpofition,  with  an  eafy  fortune,   which  may 
become   brilliant ;   and    that  circumftance   makes 
part  of    the   merit   of  a    man,  who   is    not    re- 
markable for  his  perfonal  advantages.     He  knows 
that  yours  is  not  a  common  mind,  profeflrs  great 
efteem  for  you,  will  be  proud  of  following  your 
advice,  and  fays  already,  that  he  would  not  objedt  to 
his  wife's  fuckling  her  children.     You  might  lead 
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him  any  way  you  like.' — *  Why,  mamma,  I  do 
not  want  a  hufoand  who  is  to  be  led ;  he  would  be 
too  cumberfomc  a  child  for  me.' — *  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  a  very  whimfical  girl  ?  for  after  all 
you  would  not  like  a  mafler.' — *  My  dear  mother, 
let  us  underftand  one  another :  i  fhould  not  like  a 
man  to  give  himfelf  airs  of  authority  :  he  would 
only  teach  me  to  refiH:-,  but  at  the  fame  rime^  I 
fhould  not  like  a  hufband  whom  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  govern.  Either  I  am  much  miftaken,  or 
thofe  beings  five  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  beards 
upon  their  chirs,  feldom  fail  to  make  us  perceive 
that  they  are  the  Wronger.  Now  if  the  good  man 
fhould  think  proper  to  remind  me  of  that  fupe- 
riority,  he  would  provoke  me ;  and  if  he  fhould 
fubmit  to  be  governed,  I  fhould  be  afliamed  of  my 
own  power.' — :*I  underfland  you  ;  you  would  like  a 
man  to  think  himfelf  the  mafter,  while  obeying 
you  in  every  thing.' — *  No,  it  is  not  that  either : 
I  hate  fervitude,  but  I  do  not  think  myfelf  made 
for  empire  j  it  would  only  embarrafs  me ;  my  rea- 
fon  finds  it  quite  enough  to  take  care  of  myfelf. 
I  fhould  wifh  to  gain  the  afFedions  of  a  man  fo 
completely  worthy  of  my  efteem,  that  I  might  be 
proud  of  my  complaifance ;  of  a  man  who  would 
make  his  happinefs  confift  in  contributing  to  mine, 
in  the  way  that  his  good  fenfe  and  affedion 
might  think  meet.' — *  Happinefs,  daughter,  does 
not  always  confift  in  that  perfecl  conformity 
of    ideas    and     afFedlions    which    you    imagine; 
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if  without  that  it  could  not  exiH:,  there  would  be 
hardly  any  fuch  thing  as  a  happy  couple.' — *  Nei- 
ther do  I  know  any  whofe  happinefs  I  envy.' — 
*  Perhaps  fo ;  but  ftill  among  thofe  matches 
you  do  not  en.\yy  there  may  be  many  preferable  to 
always  living  iingle.  I  may  be  called  out  of  th6 
world  fooner  than  you  imagine;  you  would  re- 
main with  your  father ;  he  is  ftill  young,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  all  the  difagreeable  things  that  my 
fondnefs  for  you  makes  me  fear.  How  happy 
fhould  I  be,  if  I  could  but  leave  you  united  to 
an  honeil  man,  when  I  depart  from  this  world.' 
Thefe  laft  ideas  afflid:ed  me  beyond  meafure :  my 
mother  feemed  to  lift  up  the  veil  that  concealed  a 
fad  and  dreadful  futurity,  which  I  did  not  even 
apprehend.  I  had  never  thought  of  lofing  her; 
and  the  mere  idea  of  fuch  an  event,  which  fhe  fpoke 
of  as  approaching,  ftruck  me  with  terror;  a  cold 
fhivering  feized  my  whole  frame;  I  gazed  upon 
her  with  wild  and  eager  eyes,  from  which  her 
fmiles  drew  forth  a  flood  of  tears.  *  "What!  you 
are  alarmed?  as  if,  in  taking  our  refolutions,  we 
ought  not  to  calculate  all  polTible  chances.  I  am 
not  ill,  though  at  a  critical  time  of  life,  of  which 
the  revolutions  frequently  prove  fatal ;  but  it  is  in 
health  that  we  ought  to  provide  againft  ficknefs, 
and  the  prefent  occaiion  makes  it  peculiarly  necef- 
fary.  An  honeft  and  worthy  man  offers  you  his 
hand  ;  you  are  turned  of  twenty,  and  will  no  longer 
fee  fo  many  fuitors   as   have  tendered  you   their 
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homage  during  the  laft  five  years.  I  may  be 
fnatched  away — do  not  then  rejefl  a  hufband,  who 
has  not,  it  is  true,  the  delicacy  on  which  you  fet 
fo  great  a  value  (a  quality  very  rare,  even  where  we 
look  for  it  the  moft);  but  he  is  a  man  who  will  love 
you,  and  with  whom  you  may  be  happy.' — 'Yes, 
mamma,'  cried  I  with  a  deep  figh,  *  happy  as  you 
have  been  1'  My  mother  v/as  difconcerted,  and  made 
me  no  reply,  nor  from  that  moment  did  fhe  ever 
open  her  lips  to  me  about  that  or  any  other  match, 
at  leaft  in  a  prefling  manner.  The  remark  had 
efcaped  me,  as  the  expreffion  of  an  acute  feeling 
efcapes  us  when  we  have  not  taken  time  to  reflect : 
the  efFed:  it  produced  convinced  me  that  it  was 
too  true. 

A  ftranger  might  have  perceived  at  the  firfl 
glance  the  great  difference  between  my  father  and 
mother:  but  who  could  feel  like  me  all  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  latter  ?  I  had  not,  however,  fully 
calculated  all  fhe  muft  have  had  to  fuffer.  Ac- 
cuftomed  from  my  infancy  to  fee  the  moft  profound 
peace  prevail  in  the  houfe,  I  could  not  judge  of 
the  painful  efforts  it  might  cofl  to  maintain  it.  My 
father  loved  his  wife,  and  was  tenderly  fond  of 
me.  Never — I  will  not  fay  a  reproach — but  never 
did  even  a  look  of  difcontent  break  in  upon  the 
good  humour  of  my  mother.  When  fhe  was  not 
of  her  hufband's  opinion,  and  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  modify  it,  fhe  appeared  to  pafs  fen- 
tence  upon  her  own  without  the  fmalleft  reludance. 
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It  was  only  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  that, 
feeling  myfelf  hurtby  my  father's  mode  of  reafon- 
ing,  I  fometimes  took  the  liberty  to  interfere  in 
the  difcuflion  :  by  degrees  I  gained  a  certain  fort 
of  afcendance,  and  availed  myfelf  of  it  with  con- 
liderable  freedom.  Whether  it  was  the  novelty  of 
my  enterprife  that  confounded  him,  or  whether  it 
was  weakoefs,  I  know  not,  but  my  father  yielded  to 
me  more  readily  than  to  his  wife;  I  always  exerted 
my  influence  in  her  defence;  and  might  not  un- 
aptly have  been  termed  my  mother's  watch-dog. 
It  was  no  longer  fafe  to  molefl:  her  in  my  prefence — 
either  by  barking,  or  by  pulling  the  Ikirt  of  the  coat, 
or  by  {hewing  my  teeth  in  good  earnefl-,  I  v/as  fure 
to  make  the  afiailant  let  go  his  hold.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  being  no  lefs  referved  than  my 
mother  in  regard  to  her  hufband,  I  never  faid  a 
word  to  her  in  private,  and  out  of  his  hearing,  that 
was  not  confiftent  with  filial  refped.  I  employed  in 
her  defence  the  force,  I  will  fay  even  the  authority  of 
reafon,  when  addrefs  did  not  fuffice  ;  but  when  we 
were  alone  I  fhould  not  have  dared  to  utter  a  word 
relative  to  what  had  palTed.  For  her  fake  I  could 
enter  the  lifts  even  againft  her  hufband  ;  but  that 
hufband,  when  abfent,  was  no  longer  any  thing  but 
my  father,  about  whom  we  were  both  filent,  unlefs 
when  any  thing  could  be  faid  in  his  praife.  i 
could  perceive  however,  that  he  had  loft  by  degrees 
his  habits  of  induftry.  Parifh  bufmefs  having 
firft  called  him  from  home  -,  faui>tering  abroad  after- 
wards 
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wards  became  a  pafHon.  All  public  fpedlacles,  and 
every  thing  that  was  paffingout  of  doors,  attracted 
his  attention;  a  pailion  for  gaming  next  laid  hold  of 
him  J  connexions  made  at  the  coffee-houfe  led  him 
elfevv'here;  and  the  lottery  held  out  temptations 
which  he  could  not  refifb.  The  defire  of  miaking  a 
fortune  having  engaged  him  in  fpeculations,  quite 
foreign  to  his  profeffion,  and  not  always  fuccefsful, 
that  defire,  when  once  he  had  loft  his  affiduity, 
made  him  fet  every  thing  at  hazard.  In  proportion 
as  his  art  v/as  lefs  exercifed,  his  talents  diminiflied  - 
and  by  leading  a  lefs  regular  life,  he  impaired  his 
faculties :  his  fight  grew  weak,  and  his  hand  loft 
its  fteadinefs.  His  pupils  being  lefs  fuperintended 
by  their  maftcr,  became  lefs  able  to  fupply  his 
place ;  and  it  v/as  foon  found  neceflary  to  diminifti 
their  number,  becaufe  the  tide  of  bufinefs  neceflarily 
flowed  elfewhere.  Thofe  changes  took  place  by 
infenfible  degrees,  and  their  effedt  became  very  per- 
ceptible, before  any  one  had  calculated  all  its  confe- 
quences.  My  mother  grew  penfive,  and  began  now 
and  then  to  give  me  imperfedl  intimations  of  her 
uneafinefs,  which  I  was  fearful  of  increafing  by 
fpeaking  of  what  neither  ftie  nor  I  could  prevent. 
1  was  careful  to  procure  her  every  fatisfadlion  that 
depended  upon  me;  and  as  ftie  was  grown  averfe 
to  walking,  I  fometimes  confented  to  leave  her,  in 
order  to  go  abroad  with  my  father,  whom  I  requeft- 
ed  to  take  me  out  for  a  walk.  He  no  longer  fought 
to  have  me  with  him  as  formerly  j  but  he  ftiii  took  a 
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pleafure  in  attending  me,  and  I  ufed  to  bring  him 
back  in  a  fort  of  triumph  to  that  excellent  mother 
whofe  tender  emotions  I  could  ealily  perceive  when- 
ever die  faw  us  together.  We  were  not  always 
gainers  by  it ;  for  my  father,  that  he  might  neither 
refufe  his  daughter,  nor  be  difappointed  of  his 
pleafuies,  would  firft  fee  me  fafe  home,  and  then 
go  out  again,  for  an  inflant,  as  he  faid  ;  but  inftead 
of  returning  to  fupper,  he  would  forget  the  hour, 
and  not  come  home  till  midnight.  In  the  mean 
rime  we  had  been  v/eeping  in  lilence  ;  and  if  it 
happened  to  me,  on  his  return,  to  reprefent  to 
him  our  chagrin,  he  treated  the  matter  lightly, 
parrying  my  gentle  reproaches  by  raillery,  or  elfe 
retired  in  the  filence  of  difcontent.  Our  domeftic 
happinefs  was  buried  beneath  thefe  clouds;  but  the 
peace  of  the  family  remained  unaltered,  fo  that  an 
indifferent  fpecftator  would  not  have  perceived  the 
changes  that  were  daily  taking  place. 

My  mother  had  fufFered  confiderably,  for  more 
than  a  year,  from  a  kind  of  obf!:ru61ion  in  the  re- 
fpiratory  paflages,  which  refembled  a  cold  in  the 
head,  but  of  which  her  phylicians  were  totally  un- 
able to  imagine  the  caufe.  After  various  remedies, 
they  recommended  cxercife,  which  flie  was  no 
longer  fond  of,  and  country  air,  That  was  juft  before 
Whitfuntide  of  the  year  1775,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  we  fhould  pafs  the  holy  days  at  Meudon. 
On  the  Sunday  morning  I  did  not  wake,  as  I  was 
accuftomcd   to  do    when  any   of  thofe   rural   ex- 
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curiions  were  in  agitation  :  I  was  overcome  b^* 
broken  and  uneafy  deep,  and  tormented  by  ill- 
omened  dreams.  I  thought  we  were  returning 
to  Paris  by  water,  in  the  midfl  of  a  ftorm ;  and 
upon  getting  out  of  the  boat,  a  corpfe  that 
was  dragging  afhore  impeded  my  way.  I  was 
terrified  at  the  fight,  and  was  endeavouring  to  find 
out  whofe  body  it  could  be. — At  that  very  inftant, 
my  mother,  laying  her  hand  lightly  upon  my  legs, 
and  calling  me  with  her  foft  voice,  put  an  end  to 
my  dream.  I  was  as  much  rejoiced  at  feeing  her, 
as  if  fhe  had  faved  me  from  the  mofl  imminent 
danger;  I  flretched  out  my  arms,  and  embraced 
her  with  emotion,  telling  her  fhe  had  done  me 
great  kindnefs  by  waking  mc.  I  got  up ;  we  made 
our  arrangements,  and  fet  off.  The  weather  was 
fine,  the  air  calm,  a  little  boat  conveyed  us  fpeedily 
to  the  place  of  our  deftination,  and  the  charms  of 
the  country  reftored  my  ferenity.  My  mother 
was  the  better  for  the  journey  j  and  refumed  a  por- 
tion of  her  adivity.  It  was  on  the  fecond  day  Me 
difcovered  Ville-bonne,  and  the  water-bailiff  of  the 
Moulin  Rouge.  I  had  promifed  my  Agatha  to  call 
upon  her  the  day  after  the  holy  days;  we  returned 
on  Tuefday  evening;  and  my  mother  purpofed 
accompanying  me  to  the  convent ;  but  being  a 
little  fatigued  with  the  exercife  of  the  preceding 
days,  file  changed  her  mind  at  the  moment  I  was 
fetting  off,  and  defired  the  maid  to  accompany  me. 
Ithen  wifhed  to  flay  at  home ;  but  fhe  infifted  on  my 
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keeping  my  word ;  adding,  that  I  well  knew  fhe  had 
no  bbjedion  to  being  alone,  and  that  if  defirous 
of  taking  a  turn  in  the  Jar  din  du  Roi^  I  was  free  fo 
to  do. 

My  vifit  to  Agatha  was  a  fhort  one :  *  Why  are 
you  in  fuch  hafte?'  faid  fhej  *does  any  one  expert 
you?' — *No;  but  I  am  anxious  to  return  to  my 
mother.' — '  Why,  you  told  me  flie  was  well.' — 
'I  did  fo ;  nor  does  flie  expecft  me  fo  foon  -,  but  I 
know  not  what  it  is  that  torments  me  :  I  fhall  not 
be  eafy  till  I  fee  her  again.'  On  faying  this,  I  felt 
my  heart  fwell,  as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  me. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  fuppofed  thefe  circum- 
fiances  are  added  by  the  refledlion  of  a  fentiment;> 
which  lends  its  colour  to  preceding  incidents. — 
I  am  no  more  than  a  faithful  hiflorian,  and  relate 
fads,  which  the  event  alone  afterwards  recalled  to 
hiy  mind. 

It  muft  certainly  have  appeared  from  the  expo- 
lition  of  my  opinions,  and  ftill  more  from  the  fuc- 
ceflive  developement  of  the  ideas  I  had  acquiredj 
that  I  was  at  that  time  no  more  infedted  with  certairi 
prejudices,  than  I  am  now  with  fuperftition.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  refledting  upon  what  are  called^r^^-^ 
timenis,  I  have  often  thought  they  are  nothing  more 
than  rapid  glances  caught  by  perfons  of  quick 
perception  and  exquilite  feelings,  of  a  multitude  of 
things  which  are  fcarcely  perceptible,  which  cannot 
even  be  defcribed,  which  are  rather  felt  than  un- 
derflood,  and  from  which  an  afFe<flion  refults  that 
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is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  although  it  is  afterwards 
juftified  by  the  event. 

The  more  lively  the  interefl  any  objc6l  in- 
fpires,  the  (Ironger  is  our  perception  or  fenfi- 
bility  in  regard  to  that  objed,  and  the  more  we 
have  of  thofe  phyfical  notices,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  which  are  afterwards  called  pre- 
fcntiments,  and  which  the  ancients  conlidered  as 
auguries,  or  intimations  given  by  the  gods. 

My  mother  was  to  me  the  deareft  objedl  upon 
earth  :  flie  was  drawing  near  her  end,  without  any 
external  fign  that  might  ferve  to  announce  it  lo 
common  obfervers  :  nor  had  my  attention  yet  diftin- 
guifhed  any  thing  that  clearly  indicated  fo  dread- 
ful a  blow;  but  doubtlefs  fome  flight  alterations 
mufl"  have  taken  place  in  her,  by  which  I  was  agi- 
tated without  knowing  why  :  I  could  not  fay  that 
I  was  uneafy,  becaufc  I  fhould  not  have  known  why  j 
but  my  mind  was  not  at  peace;  my  heart  frequently 
funk  within  me  while  looking  at  her ;  and  when- 
ever 1  Itft  her  I  experienced  a  difagreeable  feeling 
that  made  me  impatient  to  return.  When  I  was 
taking  leave  of  Agatha  there  was  fomething  fo  lin- 
gular in  my  mannef,  that  fhe  begged  me  to  let  her 
hear  from  me  immediately,  i  hurried  home  not- 
withftanding  the  obfervations  of  the  maid,  w'ho 
was  of  opinion  that  a  walk  in  the  Jar  din  du  Rot 
would  be  very  pleafant  at  that  time  of  day.  I  came 
to  the  houfe,  and  found  a  little  girl  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  {landing   at   the    door;—'^Ah!     Made- 
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moifelle,'  exclaimed  llie,  on  feeing  me,  *  your 
mamma  is  taken  very  ill;  flie  has  been  for 
my  mother,  who  is  gone  up  ftairs  with  her 
to  her  apartment.'  Struck  with  affright,  I 
uttered  a  few  inarticulate  founds:  Iran,  I  flew 
into  the  room  j  and  there  I  found  my  mother 
in  an  armed-chair,  with  her  head  fallen  on  her 
flioulder,  her  eyes  wild,  her  mouth  open,  and 
iier  arms  hanging  down.  On  feeing  me  her 
countenance  brightened';  flie  endeavoured  to 
fpeak,  but  her  tongue  could  with  difficulty 
utter  a  few  half-formed  words :  flie  wifhed  to 
fay,  that  file  was  waiting  for  me  with  impatience; 
file  made  an  effort  to  raife  her  arms  j  one  only 
obeyed  the  impulfe  of  her  will ;  flie  laid  her  hand 
on  my  face,  wiped  away  the  tears  that  bedewed 
it  with  her  fingers  ;  tapped  me  gently  on  the 
cheek,  as  if  to  comfort  me;  an  effort  to  fmile 
appeared  in  her  countenance  ;  flie  tried  to  fpeak  :  — 
vain  efforts  !  the  palfy  tied  her  tongue,  funk  her 
head,  and  annihilated  half  her  body.  Neither  Hun- 
gary water,  nor  fait  put  into  her  mouth,  nor  friftion, 
produced  any  effect.  In  an  inftant  I  had  difpatch- 
ed  melTengers  for  my  father,  and  the  phyfician ; 
I  had  darted  like  lightning  myfelf  to  fetch  two 
grains  of  tartar  emetic  from  the  next  apothecary's. 
The  phyfician  came  ;  my  mother  was  put  into  bed; 
and  medicines  were  adminillered:  the  diforder  not- 
vvithftanding  made  a  dreadful  progrefs.  Her  eyes 
were  clofed;  her  head,  funk  upon  her  cheft,  could 
no  longer  fupport  itfelf ;  and  her  Ihort  and  convul- 
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live  breathing  indicated  a  general  oppreflion  of  the 
whole  body.  She  heard  however  what  was  faid,  and, 
when  afked  if  fhe  felt  much  pain,  pointed  out  the  feat 
of  her  fufferings  by  putting  her  left  hand  to  her  fore- 
head. I  was  inexpreflibly  acflive;  I  ordered  every 
thing,  and  had  alv^ays  done  it  niyfelf  before  it 
could  be  done  by  any  other  perfon :  I  appeared 
not  to  quit  her  bed  lide,  and  yet  I  prepared  for  her 
every  thing  fhe  wanted.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  I  faw  the  phyfician  take  my  father  and 
two  or  three  women  alide ;  I  begged  to  know 
what  he  had  propofed  j  and  was  told  that  ihey  had 
fent  for  the  extreme  undlion : — I  thought  it  was 
all  a  dream.  The  priefl  came,  began  to  pray,  and 
performed  a  ceremony  I  did  not  underfland,  while 
I  held  a  light  to  him,  in  obedience  to  a  mere 
mechanical  impulfe.  Standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  without  anfwering,  or  giving  way  to  thofe 
who  wifhed  to  take  my  place,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  my  adored  and  dying  mother,  and  entirely 
occupied  by  a  fingle  fentiment,  which  at  length 
fufpended  all  my  faculties,  I  let  the  candle  drop 
out  of  ray  hand,  and  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor.  I  wa? 
carried  off,  and  found  myfelf,  fome  time  after- 
wards in  the  parlour  adjoining  to  my  bed-chamber, 
furrounded  by  the  family.  1  turned  my  eyes  to- 
wards, the  door;  I  rofe  from  my  feat,-  and  finding 
myfelf  held  back,  made  fuppliant  geflures  to  ob- 
tain permiffion  to  return.  A  folemn  Ulence,  and  a 
mournful  but  conftant  oppofition,  counteradled  my 
delire.  I  regained  my  Itrength  j  I  begged  j  I  in- 
filled ; 
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fifted ;  but  they  were  inexorable;  and  I  broke  t)Ut 
into  a  fort  of  rage.  At  that  inftant  my  father 
walked  into  the  room,  pale  and  fpeechlefs  with 
grief;  and  anfwered  to  the  filent  inquiry  that  every 
one  feemed  to  make,  by  a  look  which  drew  forth  a 
general  exclamation  of  forrow-  The  conllernatioil 
of  thofe  around  me  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting away;  I  rulhed  forth  impetuoufly:  my  mother 
— {lie  Vv'as  no  more  !  I  lifted  up  her  arms  ;  I  could 
not  believe  it:  I  opened  and  clofed  alternately  thofe 
eyes  that  were  never  to  fee  me  again,  and  that 
were  M'ont  to  rivet  themfelves  upon  me  with  fuch 
endearing  tenderncfs  :  I  called  her;  I  threw  myfelf 
upon  her  bed  in  a  tranfport  of  grief;  I  prcfled  my 
lips  to  hers;  I  feparated  them;  I  endeavoured  to 
inhale  death:  I  hoped  to  draw  it  in  with  my 
breath,  and  inflantly  to  expire.  1  know  not  well 
what  followed  ;  I  only  remember,  that  towards  the 
morning  I  found  myfelf  at  a  neighbour's,  whither 
M.  Befnard  came,  who  had  me  put  into  a  carriage, 
and  conveyed  me  to  his  houfe.  We  alighted  ;  my 
great  aunt  embraced  me  in  lilence ;  fet  me  down 
at  a  little  table;  offered  me  fomething  to  drink, 
and  entreated  me  to  take  it.  I  tried  to  gratify 
her,  and  fainted  away.  They  put  me  to  bed,  and 
there  I  palTed  a  fortnight,  between  life  and  death, 
in  the  mod  dreadful  convulfions.  The  phyfical  fen- 
fation,  which  I  remember,  was  that  of  a  continual 
fuffocation ;  and  ray  refpiration,  as  I  was  after- 
^vards  told,  was  a  kind  of  howling,  that  was  heard 
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in  the  ftrcet :  I  had  fufFered  a  revolution,  which 
my  Situation  rendered  flill  more  critical,  and  from 
which  I  was  only  faved  by  a  flrong  conftitution, 
and  by  the  boundlefs  attentions  that  were  lavifhed 
otn  me.  My  relpecStable  relations  removed  their 
beds  into  little  ciofets,  to  afford  me  a  more 
comfortable  lodging :  they  feemed  to  have  afTumed 
new  vigour,  in  order  to  redeem  me  from  the  grave;. 
and  would  nor  permit  any  thing  to  be  offered  me 
hy  a  mercenary  hand.  They  infilled  upon  waiting 
on  me  themfeives,  and  would  only  confent  to  be 
affifted  by  my  coufin,  a  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Trude,  who  came  every  evening  to 
pafs  the  night  with  me,  lying  in  the  fame  bed, 
and  careful  to  anticipate  and  relieve  the  fits  of 
convulfion  with  which  I  was  frequently  feized. 

Eight  days  had  clapfed,  and  [  had  not  Ihed  a 
tear:  great  forrows,  alas!  are  not  relieved foeafily. — 
(The  fcalding  drops,  at  this  moment,  are  Itreaming 
down  my  cheeks ;  for  I  dread  an  evil  ftill  greater 
than  what  I  fuffer.  All  my  hopes  and  wiflies  were 
centred  in  the  fafety  of  what  i  love;  and  its  fate 
is  become  more  uncertain  than  ever!  Calamities) 
fpreading  like  a  dark  and  dreadful  cloud,  are  ready  to 
envelope  all  that  was  dear  to  me;  and  I  labour,  with 
difficulty  and  pain,  to  divert  my  attention  from  the 
prefenr,  by  obliging  myfelf  to  retrace  the  paft,)— 

An  epiftle  from  Sophy  came  to  open  the  fource 
of  my  tears ;  the  foothing  voice  and  tender  expref- 
fions  of  friendfhip  recalled  my  faculties,  .and  fpoke 

con- 
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corifolation  to  my  heart.  They  produced  an  effecl:, 
which  the  warm  bath,  and  the  medical  art,  had 
courted  in  vain:  a  new  revolution  took  place;  I 
v/ept,  and  was  faved.  The  fufFocation  diminifnedj 
all  the  dangerous  fymptoms  abated,  and  the  con- 
vuliions  became  Icfs  frequ<5nt ;  but  every  painful 
impreflion  was  fure  to  bring  on  a  fit. 

My  father  prefented  himfelf  to  me  in  the  fad 
apparel,  that  teilified  a  lofs,  common  to  us  both, 
but  unequally   felt:  he  undertook  to  confoie  me, 
by  reprefenting,  that   Providence   difpofed   every 
thing  for  the  beft,  even  in  our  calamities  ;  that  my 
mother  bad  fulfilled  the  tafk  afligned  her  in  this 
world,    the    education    of    her   child ;    and    that, 
fmce  heaven  had  decreed  I  fnouid  lofe  one  of  my 
parents,    it    was    better    the    one    fliould    remain 
who  could  be  moft  ufeful  to  my  fortune.     My  lofs 
was  certainly  irreparable,  even  in  that  refpeft,  as 
the  event   fully  proved ;  but  I  did  not  then  make 
the  reflecftion  :    I  only  felt   the  inefficiency  of  this 
pretended  confolation,  fo  little  adapted  to  my  way 
of  thinking;  and  meafuredj  perhaps,  for  the  firfb 
time,  the  diffance  that  fepa rated  my  father  from 
rnyfelf.     It  feemed  as   if   he    was    tearing   away 
the  reverential  veil,  under  which   I   had  hitherto 
confidered   him  :    I   found   myfelf   completely  an 
orphan,  lince  my  mother  was  gone,  and  my  father 
could  never  underffand   me  :  a  new   kind  of  grief 
opprelTed  my  afiiidled  heart :  and  I  fell  again  into 
the  dccpeft   defpair.     The  toars,  however,  of  my 
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coufin,  and  the  forrow  of  my  worthy  relations,  ftifi 
offered  me  occaiions  of  tender  emotion  j  they  had 
their  effedt,  and  I  was  fnatched  from  the  dangers 
that  threatened  my  exiftence.  Why,  alas !  at  that 
period  did  it  nor  terminate?  It  was  my  firft  afflic- 
tion I  by  how  many  others  has  it  been  followed  ? 

Here  concludes  the  ferene  and  fplendid  era  of 
that  tranquil  life,  pafled  in  peace  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  blifsful  affedions  and  beloved  occupa- 
tions, and  refembling  the  beautiful  mornings  of 
fpring,  when  the  ferenity  of  the  fky,  the  purity  of 
the  air,  the  verdure  of  the  foliage,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  plants  and  flowers,  enchant  all  animated 
nature,  develope  exiftence,  and  confer  happinefs 
hy  promiling  it. 
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Prifon  of  St.  Pelagic, 
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•  Y  mother  was  not  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  when  I  was  deprived  of  her  in  fo  cruel  a  man- 
ner. An  abfcefs  in  her  head^  which  proceeded 
from  an  unknown  caufe,  and  which  was  only  dif- 
covered  by  a  difcharge  from  her  nofe  and  ears 
that  took  place  at  her  deaths  accounted  for  the 
ftrange  obftru£tion  of  the  refpiratory  paffages,  with 
which  fhe  had  been  fo  long  affli6ted :  but  for  this 
incidental  difeafe,  it  is  probable  that  the  fecond 
ilroke  of  the  palfy  would  not  have  been  attended 
with  fatal  confequences.  Her  cheerful  counte-* 
nance  andfrefh  complexion  did  not  announce  fo  ui^-^v 
timely  a  death  ;  her  ailments  appeared  to  be  thofe 
of  a  time  of  life  which  women  feldbm  attain  with* 
out  fufFering  a  confiderable  change  of  conftitution  ; 
VOL.  II.  PART  IV.  2  and 
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and  the  melancholy,  and  even  the  defpon'd'erifcf 
that  1  had  remarked  for  fome  time  before,  were 
fufficiently  accotinted  for  by  moral  caufes,  of  whicb.^ 
I  was  but  too  well  a:ware.  ^ 

Our  laft  excurfions  into  the  country  feemed  to 
have  given  her  new  life  :  the  very  day  fhe  was  torn 
from  me  I  had  left  her  in  good  health  at  three  in- 
the  afternoon :  I  reiurned  at  half  paft  five — the 
hand  of  death  was  already  upon  her,  and  at  mid- 
night flie  was  no-  more.  Poor  playthings  of  un» 
pitying  fate  !  why  are  fentiments  fo  Irveiy,  and  fuch 
momentous  proje^s^  attached  lo  an  exiftence  fo 
frail  ? 

'  Thus  was  fnatched  from  the  world  one  of  the 
beli  and  moft  amiable  women  that  ever  itihabited 
ft.  Nothing  brilliant  ren<iered  her  reiiiarkable^ 
but  every  thing  tended  to  endear  her  the  moment 
ihe  was  known.  Naturally  wife  and  good,-  virtue 
did  notfeem  to  coft  her  atiy  effart ;  fhe  found  means 
to  rehdei-  it  amiable  and  gentle,  like  herfelf  Pru- 
dent, calm,  and  tender-hearted,  without  being 
fubje6t  to  any  eXcefs  of  feniibility,  her  pure  and 
'tranquil  fpirit  pUTfued  its  even  eonrfe  like  the 
docile  ftream  that  bathes  with  equal  gentJlenef& 
the  foot  of  the  rock  which  holds  it  captive,  and 
the  valley  which  at  once  it  enriches  and  adorns. 
Her  fudden  death  made  me  experience  the  moft 
heart-rending  pangs,  and  moft  viokiit  tran^ort* 
of  grief. 
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"^  It  IS  a  good  thing  to  poiTefs  fenfibility ;  it  is  un- 
fortunate to  have  fo  much  of  it/  faid,  mournfully  at 
my  fide,  the  Abbe  Legrand,  who  came  to  fee  me  at 
the  houfe  of  my  aged  relations.  When  I  began  to 
recover,  they  haftened  to  invite,  and  to  receive  in 
fucceffion,  the  different  perfons  with  whoni  I  was 
acquainted,  on  purpofe  to  familiarize  me  vfith  ex« 
ternal  obje£ls.  1  feemed  not  to  exift  in  that  world 
where  I  was  placed :  abforbed  by  my  forrow,  I 
fcarcely  perceived  what  was  pafling  around  me.  I 
did  not  fpeak,  or,  if  I  did,  my  replying  to  my  own 
thoughts,  inftead  of  attending  to  thofe  of  others, 
made  me  appear  like  a  diftra6led  creature.  Then 
again  the  beloved  image  which  was  always  prefent 
to  my  mitid,  recafling  by  ft  arts  the  dreadful  ide^ 
of  my  lofs,  fudden  ihrieks  efcaped  mte^  my  but^ 
llretched  arms  ftiffened,  and  I  fainted  away! 

Although  incapable  of  any  application,  I  had 
lucid  intervals,  in  which  I  perceived  the  forrow  of 
my  relations,  their  affection,  and  the  kind  attentions 
of  my  coufin  j  and  in  which  I  tried  all  I  could  to 
diminifli  their  anxiety.  The  Abbe  Legrand  pof- 
feffed  fagacity  enough  to  judge  that  it  was  neceffary 
to  talk  to  me  a  great  deal  concerning  my  mother, 
in  order  to  render  me  capable  of  thinking  of  any 
thing  elfe.  Accordingly  he  converfed  Witfe:  me 
about  her,  and  led  me  infenfibly  to  reflexions  and 
ideas,  which,  without  being  foreign  to  the  fubje^t, 
banifhed  the  habitual  recoileftion  of  my  lofs.  As 
ibon  as  he  believed  me  fufiiciently  recovered  to  lo®k 
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at  a  book,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  me 
the  Helo'ife  of  Jean  Jaques  RouJJeau  j  and  the  perufal 
of  it  was  in  truth  the  firft  alleviation  of  my  forrow. 
I  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age :  1  had  read  a 
great  deal ;  I  was  acquainted  with  a  conliderable 
number  of  writers,  hiftorians,  learned  men,  and 
philofophers  :  but  Rouffeau  made  an  impreffion  on 
my  mind  fimilar  to  that  which  Plutarch  had  done 
when  I  was  eight  years  old.  It  appeared  that  this 
was  the  intelleftual  food  that  fuited  me,  and  the 
interpreter  of  ideas  which  I  entertained  before  ; 
but  which  he  alone  had  the  art  of  explaining  to  mj 
fatisfa6lion. 

;  Plutarch  had  prepared  me  to  become  a  republi* 
can  5  he  had  called  forth  that  vigour  and  elevation 
of  mind  which  conllitute  the  character  j  and  had 
anfpired  me  with  a  real  enthufiafm  in  favour  of 
freedom  and  of  public  virtue.  Rouffeau  pointed 
out  the  domeftic  happinefs  to  which  I  had  a  right 
to  afpire,  and  the  ineffable  enjoyments  which  I 
was  capable  of  tailing.  Ah !  while  able  to  put 
me  more  efFe6lually  upon  my  guard  againft  what  is 
called  an  hidifcretiony  why  was  it  not  alfo  in  his 
power  to  prote£i:  me  againft  a  ferious  attachment  ? 
I  brought  into  that  corrupt  world  in  which  I  was 
doomed  to  live,  and  into  the  revolution  which  I  was 
then  far  from  forefeeing,  a  mind  ftored  long  be- 
forehand with  all  that  could  render  me  capable  of 
great  facrifices,  and  expofe  me  to  great  misfor- 
tunes.   Death  will  only  be  the  period  of  both,    I 
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cxpe£t  it,  andlfhould  not  have  thought  of  filling  up 
the  Ihort  interval  which  feparates  us  v^ith  the  re- 
cital of  my  ow^n  ftory,  if  Calumny  had  not  dragged 
me  forward  on  the  ftage,  on  purpofe  to  make  a  more 
cruel  attack  upon  thofe  whom  (he  feeks  to  ruin,  I 
take  a  pleafure  in  publifhing  truths  that  intereft  not 
myfelf  alone  ;  and  am  determined  not  to  conceal  a 
fmgle  fa£l:,  that  their  connexion  may  ferve  to  give 
them  demonliration, 

I  did  not  return  to  my  father's  without  experien- 
cing the  fenfations  always  infpired  by  the  fight  of 
thofe  places  which  we  have  been  aceuftomed  to 
inhabit  in  company  with  friends  who  are  no  more, 
Tlie  ill-judged  precaution  of  removing  my  mother's 
portrait  had  been  taken,  as  if  the  vacancy  were  not 
more  calculated  than  the  pi6ture  itfelf  to  awaken  a 
painful  recolle£lion  of  my  lofs,  J  inftantly  de- 
manded it,  and  it  was  reftored. 

Domeftic  cares  devolving  entirely  on  me,  I  made 
them  my  occupation  ;  but  they  were  not  very  nu- 
merous in  a  family  confifting  of  only  three  perfons. 
I  never  could  comprehend  how  the  attention  of  a 
woman  who  pofleffes  method  and  activity  can  be 
cngroffed  by  them,  let  her  houfehold  be  as  confi- 
derable  as  it  may  j  for  fuppofing  it  great,  there  is 
a  great  number  of  perfons  to  take  part  of  them  off 
her  hands  5  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  proper 
diftribution  of  employments,  and  a  fmall  (hare 
©f  vigilance.  In  the  different  fituations  of  the  kind, 
in  which  I  have  found  myfelf,  nothing  has  ever 
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been  done  but  by  my  orders :  and  yet  when  thofe 
cares  gave  nie  the  mofl  occupation,  they  fcarcely 
ever  confumed  more  than  two  hours  a  day. 
People  who  know  how  to  employ  themfelves,  al- 
ways find  leifure  moments,  while  thofe  who  do 
nothing  are  in  want  of  time  for  every  thing.  Be- 
iides,  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  the  women  who  pay  or 
receive  ufelefs  vifits,  or  who  think  themfelves  badly 
dreffed  if  they  have  not  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  their  toilet,  Ihould  find  the  days  long  and  tire-- 
fome,  and  at  the  fame  time  too  fliort  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties ;  but  I  have  feen  what  are 
termed  notable  women  rendered  infupportable  tee- 
the world,  and  even  to  their  hufbands,  by  a  fatiguing 
pre-occupation  about  their  trifling  concerns.  I  know 
nothing  fo  difgufting  as  this  ridiculous  conduct,  nor 
fo  well  calculated  to  render  a  man  attached  to  any 
other  woman  rather  than  ta  his  wife.  She  mufi:, 
no  doubt,  appear  to  him  a  fit  perfon  for  his  houfe- 
keeper  -,  but  is  not  likely  to  cure  him  of  the  defire 
of  feeking  more  amiable  accomplifhments  elfe-* 
where. 

.  I  think  that  a  wife  fhould  keep. the  linen  and 
clothes  in  order,  or  caufe  them  fo  to  be  kept,  fuckle 
her  children,  give  directions  concerning  the  cookery, 
or  fuperintend  it  herfelf,  but  without  faying  a  word 
about  it,  and  with  fuch  a  command  of  temper,  and 
fuch  a  management  of  her  time,  as  may  leave  her  the 
means  of  talking  of  other  matters,  and  of  pleafing  no 
kfs  by  her  good  humour^  than  by  the  graces  natural 

to 
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to  her  fex.  I  have  already  had  oecafion  to  remark, 
that  it  is  nearly  the  fame  hi  the  gavernmeiit  of 
flates  as  of  families.  Thofe  famous  houfewrves 
who  arc  always  expatiating  on  their  labours,  are^ 
fare  either  to  leave  much  in  arrears,  or  to  render 
themfelves  tirefome  to  everv  one  around  them ,:  and 
in  like  manner  thofe  men  in  pov^^er,  fo  talkative  and. 
fo  full  of  bufinefs,  a  only  make  mighty  buftle  about 
the  difficulties  they  are  m,  becaufe  too  av^kw^ard 
and  too  ignorant  to  remove  them. 

My  ftudies  became  dearer  to  me  than  ever,  and 
4;:onltituted  my  confolation.  Left  alone  ftill  more 
than  ever,  and  often  in  a.  melancholy  humour,  I 
found  myfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  writing.  I  was 
fond  of  rendering  an  account  of  my  own  ideas  to 
myfelf,  and  the  iiitervention  of  my  pen  affiiled  me 
in  putting  them  in  order.  When  I  did  not  employ 
it,  I  was  rather  lo^  in  r-everies  than  engaged  in  me- 
ditation ',  but  with  my  pen  I  kept  my  imagination 
within  bounds,  and  purfued  a  regular  chain  of  rea- 
foning.  i  had  already  begun  to  make  fonae  col* 
]e61ions,  which  I  have  fince  augmented,  and  enti-. 
tied,  '  The  Works  of  Leifure  Hours,  and  various 
RefleSlions.'  I  had  nothing  further  in  view  than 
to  fix  my  opinions,  and  to  have  witnefles  of  my 
fentimexits,  when  on  fome  future  day  I  might  con- 
front them  with  0;me  another,  fo  that  their  gradations; 
or  their  changes  might  ferve  me  at  once  as  a  leifon 
and  a  record.  I  have  a  pretty  large  packet  of  thefe 
juvenile  works  piled  up  in  the  dully  corner  of  my 
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library,  or  perhaps  in  a  garret.  Never,  however^ 
did  I  feel  the  fmallefl:  temptation  to  become  an  au-. 
thor :  I  perceived  at  a  very  early  period,  that  a 
woman  who  acquires  the  title  lofes  far  more  than 
ihe  gains.  She  forfeits  the  afFe£tion  of  the  male  fex, 
and  provokes  the  criticifm  of  her  own.  If  her 
works  be  bad,  fhe  is  ridiculed,  and  not  without  rea^ 
fon  5  if  good,  her  right  to  them  is  difputed  j  or  if 
envy  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  beft  part  to  be 
her  own,  her  chara6ter,  her  morals,  her  condu£tj 
and  her  talents,  are  fcrutinized  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  reputation  of  her  genius  is  fully  counterr? 
balanced  by  the  publicity  given  to  her  defefts. 

Befides,  my  happinefs  was  my  chief  concern ; 
and  I  never  faw  the  public  intermeddle  with  that 
of  any  one  without  marring  it.  I  know  nothing 
fo  agreeable  as  to  be  rated  at  our  full  worth  by  the 
people  with  whom  we  live  ;  nor  any  thing  fo  empty 
as  the  admiration  of  a  few  perfons  whom  we  are 
never  likely  to  meet  again. 

Ah,  my  God !  what  an  injury  was  done  me  by 
thofe  who  took  upon  them  to  withdraw  the  veil 
under  which  I  wilhed  to  lie  concealed !  During 
twelve  years  of  my  life  I  Ihared  in  ray  hufband*s 
labours  as  I  participated  in  his  repails,  becaufe  one 
was  as  natural  to  me  as  the  other.  If  any  part  of 
his  works  happened  to  be  quoted,  in  which  parti- 
cular graces  of  ftyle  were  difcpvered  5  or  if  a  flat- 
tering reception  was  given  to  any  of  the  academic 
trifles,  that  he  took  a  pleafure  in  tranfmitting  to  the 

learned 
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learned  focieties,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  I  part 
took  of  his  fatisfa61ion,  without  remarking  that  it 
was  my  own  compofition  ;  and  not  unfrequently  he 
brought  himfelf  to  believe  that  he  had  been  in  a 
happier  difpofition  than  ufual  when  he  had  written 
a  paffage,  which  in  reality  proceeded  from  my  pen. 
If,  during  his  adminiftration,  an  occafion  occurred 
for  the  expreffion  of  great  and  ftriking  truths,  I 
poured  forth  my  whole  foul  upon  the  paper  3  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  its  effufions  fhould  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  laborious  teemings  of  a  fecretary's 
brain.  I  loved  my  country ;  I  was  an  enthufiall  in 
the  caufe  of  liberty;  I  was  unacquainted  with  any 
intereft  or  any  pallions  that  could  enter  into  com- 
petition with  that  enthufiafm  ;  my  language  confe- 
quently  could  not  but  be  pure  and  pathetic,  as  it 
was  that  of  the  heart  and  of  truth. 

I  was  fo  taken  up  with  the  importance  of  my  fub- 
je6t,  that  I  had  not  a  thought  to  throw  away  upon 
myfelf.  Once  only  I  was  diverted  by  a  curious  co- 
incidence of  circumllances  :  That  was  while  writing 
to  the  pope,  to  claim  the  French  artifls  imprifoned 
^t  Rome.  A  letter  to  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  France,  fketched  fecretly  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman,  in  the  humble  clofet,  which 
Marat  was  pleafed  to  term  a  boudoir  *,  appeared  to 
n\e  fo  ftrange  a  thing,  that  I  laughed  heartily  after 

*  A  private  apartment  decked  out  with  all  the  refinements  of 
Afiatic  luxury,  and  confecrated  to  voluptuoufnefs,— 5V«7?/". 

I  had 
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I  had  finiflied  it.  The  pleafure  of  thofe  contrails  con- 
fifted  in  their  fecrecyj  but  that  was  necefiarilylefs  at- 
tainable in  a  fituation  which  was  no  longer  that  of 
a  private  individual,  and  where  the  eye  of  a  clerk  fur- 
veys  the  hand-writing  he  is  copying.  There  is  no- 
thing Angular  however  in  all  this,  unlefs  it  be  its 
novelty. .  Why  fhould  not  a  woman  a£t  as  fecretary 
to  her  hufband  without  depriving  him  of  any  portion 
of  his  merit  ?  It  is  well  known  that  minifters  cannot 
do  every  thing  themfelves ;  and  furely,  if  the  wives 
of  thofe  of  the  old  government,  or  even  of  the  new, 
had  been  capable  of  making  draughts  of  letters,  of 
official  difpatches,  or  of  proclamations,  their  time 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  fo  doing,  thai* 
in  foliciting  and  intriguing  firft  for  one  friend^  an4 
then  for  another  :  the  one  excludes  the  other  by  the 
very  nature  of  things.  If  thofe  who  found  me  out 
had  formed  a  right  judgment  of  things,  they  would 
have  faved  me  from  a  fort  of  celebrity,  to  which  I 
never  afpired  :  inftead  of  now  fpending  my  time  in 
refuting  falfehood,  I  fliould  be  reading  a  chapter  of 
Montaigne,  painting  a  flower,  or  playing  an  ariette  j 
and  fhould  thus  beguile  the  folitude  of  my  prifon, 
without  fitting  down  to  write  my  confeffion.  But 
I  am  anticipating  a  period  which  I  had  not  as  yet 
attained  J  I  remark  it  without  conilraint,  as  I  have 
done  it  without  fcruple  :  fmce  I  am  the  perfon  to 
be  defcribqd,  it  is  neceflary  that  I  (hould  be  exhi- 
bited with  all  my  irregularities.     I  do  pot  conduct 

my 
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my  pen,  it  carries  me  along  with  it  wherever  it 
pleafes,  and  I  let  it  have  its  own  way. 

My  father  feriouily  endeavoured,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  widowhood,  to  remain  more  at  home  than 
hitherto  j  but  he  was  attacked  by  emmi :  and  when 
once  the  love  of  his  profeflion  proved  infufficient  t» 
prevent  that  diileraper  of  the  mind,  it  was  not  at  all 
furprifing  that  my  efforts  to  cure  it  fhould  be  of  no 
avail.  I  wifhed  to  converfe  with  him,  but  we  had 
few  ideas  in  common,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  al- 
ready inclined  to  a  fpecies  of  difcourfe  in  which  he 
would  not  have  wifhed  to  fee  me  an  adept.  I  often  en- 
gaged him  in  a  game  of  piquet,  but  a  game  of  piquet 
with  his  daughter  was  hardly  interefl"ing  enough  to 
keep  him  awake  ;  befides,  he  well  knew  that  cards 
were  my  averlion,  and  in  fpite  of  my  defire  to  per- 
fuade  him  that  they  afforded  me  entertainment,  and 
in  fpite  of  my  endeavours  rea/Iy  to  reiifn  the  pleafure 
of  amufmg  him,  he  periifled  in  confidering  my  play- 
ing as  the  mere  effeiSt  of  complaifance. 

I  could  have  wifhed  to  render  his  home  ao-ree- 

o 

able  to  him  ;  but  the  means  were  not  in  my  power. 
My  only  acquaintances  were  my  aged  relations, 
whom  we  fometimes  went  to  fee,  but  who  never 
(lirred  out  of  doors.  It  would  have  been  well  it 
he  had  formed  a  little  fociety  at  home  j  but  un- 
fortunately, he  had  found  one  elfevvhere,  and  was 
well  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  introducing 
fuch  company  to  his  daughter. — Was  my  mother 
really  in  the  wrong  in  fecluding  herfelf  from  the 

world. 
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world,  and  in  not  making  her  houfe  gay  enough  to 
captivate  her  hufband  ?  This  would  be  blaming  her 
on  too  flight  grounds,  and  it  would  alfo  be  unjufl:  to 
confider  my  father  as  very  reprehenfible  on  ac- 
<:ount  of  a  few  errors  of  which  he  himfelf  became 
the  vi6lim. 

There  is  fuch  a  connexion  between  the  evils 
which  neceflarily  refult  from  a  firft  caufe,  that 
it  always  behoves  us  to  revert  to  that  original  mif- 
chief  to  account  for  all  the  reft. 

The  legiflators  of  the  prefent  day  endeavour  to 
form  a  general  good,  whence  the  happinefs  of  each 
individual  is  to  fpring ;  but  I  am  greatly  afraid  that 
this  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horfe.  It  would 
be  more  conformable  to  nature,  and  perhaps  to 
reafon,  to  ftudy  well  what  conftitutes  domeftic  hap^ 
pinefs,  and  to  enfure  it  to  individuals  in  fuch  a  way 
that  the  common  felicity  fhould  be  compofed  of 
that  of  each  citizen,  and  that  all  fliould  be  interefted 
in  preferving  an  order  of  things,  to  which  fuch 
bleffings  would  be  due.  However  fpecious  the 
written  principles  of  a  conftitution  may  be,  if  I  be- 
hold a  portion  of  thofe  who  have  adopted  it  im- 
merfed  in  grief  and  tears,  I  Ihall  confider  it  as  no 
better  than  a  political  monfterj  and  if  thofe  who 
do  not  weep,  rejoice  in  the  fufferings  of  the  reft,  I 
ihall  fay  that  it  is  atrocious,  and  that  its  authors  are 
either  weak  or  wicked  men. 

In  a  marriage  where  the  parties  are  ill-matched, 
the  virtue  of  one  of  them  may  maintain  order  and 
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pe^ce  ;  but  the  want  of  happinefs  will  be  ex- 
perienced fooner  or  later,  and  produce  inconvenien* 
cies  more  or  lefs  to  be  deplored.  The  fabric  of 
fuch  unions  refembles  the  fyftem  of  our  modern 
politicians — it  is  defeftive  at  the  bafe,  and  fome  day 
or  other  mufl  needs  tumble  to  the  ground,  in  fpite 
of  the  art  employed  in  its  confl:ru6tion. 

The  perfons  whom  my  mother  would  have  na-» 
turally  collected  around  her,  would  have  been  fuch 
as  refembled  herfelf;  and  thefe  would  not  have 
tallied  with  the  temper  of  my  father ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  whom  he  would  have  wifhed  to 
receive  as  daily  vifitors,  would  not  only  have  been 
difagreeable  to  my  mother,  but  incompatible  with 
the  manner  in  which  llie  wifhed  to  bring  me  up. 
It  therefore  behoved  her  to  confine  herfelf  to  her 
own  family,  and  to  cultivate  only  thofe  flight  con* 
nexions  which  produce  an  acquaintance  without 
creating  an  intimacy. 

Every  thing  went  on  well,  while  my  father,  with 
an  agreeable  profeflion  and  a  young  wife,  found  all 
the  employment  and  all  the  pleafure  that  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  his  happinefs  within  his  own  walls.  But 
he  was  a  year  younger  than  my  mother ;  Hie  began 
early  in  life  to  experience  infirmities  ;  various  cir- 
cumftances  combined  to  damp  his  ardour  for  la- 
bour ;  and  the  defire  of  getting  rich  made  him  em- 
bark in  feveral  hazardous  cnterprifes  : — from  that 
moment  all  was  loft.  The  love  of  labour  is  the 
principal  virtue  of  focial  man  j  it  is  more  particu- 
larly 
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larly  that  of  an  individual  who  does  not  poffefs  a 
cultivated  mind  ;  the  moitient  that  his  induftry 
flackens,  danger  is  at  hand  ;  if  it  totally  fubfide,  he 
muft  become  the  prey  of  unruly  paflions,  which  are 
always  the  more  fatal  in  proportion  as  he  is  lefs  in- 
formed, becaufe  he  is  confequently  lefs  able  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 

Become  a  widower  at  the  very  period  when  he 
flood  in  need  of  new  chains  to  attach  him  to  his 
home,  my  poor  father  kept  a  miftrefs,  that  he  might 
not  prefent  his  daughter  with  a  mother-in-law  ;  he 
gamed,  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  his  lofs  of  bufinefs, 
and  for  his  expences  ;  and  though  ftill  an  honeli 
man,  and  ftill  fearful  of  wronging  any  one,  he  con- 
trived to  ruin  himfelf  by  infenlible  degrees. 

My  relations,  who  were  plain  honeft  people,  little 
verfed  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  who  confided  in 
my  father's  fondnefs  for  his  daughter,  had  neglected 
to  demand  an  inventory  *  at  the  death  of  hi* 
w^ife  ;  my  intereft  appeared  to  be  perfeftly  fafe  in 
his  hands ;  and  they  would  have  thought  fuch  a  re- 
queft  ah  injury  to  his  honour,  /had  reafon  to  think 
otherwife ;  but  as  I  fhould  have  deemed  it  indecent 
to  reveal  my  fufpicions,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
event  in  lilent  refignation. 

*  In  France  there  was  generally  a  claufe  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract, by  which  the  hufcand  engaged  to  preferve  his  wife's  fortune, 
and  all  hex  perfonal  eJiSs,  for  her  children,  or  to  reftore  thera  to  her 
lela^ions  in  cafe  (he  left  no  iffue. — Tranf, 

I  was 
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I  was  now  become  fole  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  and 
divided  my  time  between  my  domeftic  occupations 
and  my  ftudies,  which  I  fometimes  quitted  to  give 
anfwers  to  thofe  who  were  vexed  at  finding  my 
father  fo  frequently  from  home.  The  number  of  hi$ 
apprentices  was  reduced  to  two,  who  were  never- 
thelefs  able  to  do  all  his  bufmefs :  one  of  them  only 
boarded  in  the  houfe. 

Our  fervant,  a  little  woman,  fifty-jfive  years  of 
age,  thin,  alert,  lively,  and  gay,  was  extremely  at- 
tached to  me,  becaufe  I  rendered  her  life  comfort- 
able. When  I  was  unaccompanied  by  my  father^ 
ihe  always  attended  me  in  my  walks,  which  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  refidence  of  my  aged  relations 
or  the  church.  I  had  not  been  feized  with  a  new 
lit  of  devotion  3  but  what  was  no  longer  due  to  my 
mother's  peace  of  mind,  was  Hill  due  to  the  good 
order  of  fociety,  and  to  the  edification  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  Actuated  by  this  principle,  I  carried  with 
me  to  church,  if  not  the  tender  piety  of  former 
days,  at  leaft  as  much  decency,  and  the  fame  air  of' 
attention.  I  did  not  indeed  follow, the  prieft  in  hi^ 
recital  of  the  fervice  5  but  read  fome  chriftian  work^ 
I  ftill  retained  a  great  liking  for  St.  Auguiline  j  and 
affuredly  there  are  fathers  of  the  church,  as  well  a$ 
othersy  whom  a  perfon  may  perufe  without  being  a 
bigotted  chriftian :  there  is  food  in  them  both  for 
the  heart  and  for  the  mind. 

I  wiihed  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  preachers, 
living  and  dead,  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  being 

of 
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fe/fuch  i  nature,  as  to  enable  great  talents  to  dlf- 
J)lay  themfelves  in  all  their  fplendour.  I  had  al- 
feady  read  Bofiuet  and  Flechier ;  I  took  a  pleafure 
in  reading  them  again  with  a  more  experienced 
eye,  and  made  an  acquaintance  with  BourdalouS 
and  Maffillon.  It  was  highly  whimfical  to  fee  thofe 
pious  perfonages  marfhalled  on  my  little  flielves 
in  the  fame  line  with  T^e  Syftem  of  Nature^  Raynalj 
fand  De  Pauw^  but  a  thing  ftill  more  fo  was, 
that  by  dint  of  reading  fermons^  the  whim  took  me 
of  writing  one  myfelf.  I  Was  vexed  at  our  preachers 
always  recurring  to  myfteries  5  it  feemed  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  have  conipofed  moral  difcourfes,  in 
which  the  devil  and  the  incarnation  fliOuld  have 
been  left  totally  out  of  the  queftion  :  1  therefore 
took  up  my  pen  to  try  what  work  I  could  make  of 
it,  and  wrote  a  fermon  on  brotherly  love.  It  ferved 
to  amufe  my  little  uncle,  who  was  become  a  canon 
of  Vincennes,  and  who  faid  it  was  a  pity  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  that  fpecies  of  compofition  at  the 
time  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  difcourfes  from  the 
pulpit,  as  in  that  cafe  he  would  certainly  have  made 
ufeofmine.' 

I  had  often  heard  the  logic  of  Bourdaloue  highly 
extolled :  I  Ventured  however  in  fome  meafure  to 
dl^er  from  his  admirers,  and  aftually  wrote  a  cri* 
tlcifm  on  one  of  his  mod  efteemed  difcourfes  j  but 
I  fliewed  it  to  no  one.  I  was  fond  of  rendering  an 
account  of  my  opinions  to  myfelf,  without  feeling 
the  fmallefl  wiih  to  make  a  difplay  of  my  learning 
•  ^  before 
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before  any  perfon  whatever.  Maffillon,  lefs  lofty 
than  Bourdaloue,  and  far  more  afFefting,  obtained 
the  tribute  of  my  praife.  I  was  not  then  acquainted 
with  the  Proteftant  preachers,  among  whom  Blair 
in  particular  has  cultivated  with  equal  fimplicity 
and  elegance  that  kind  of  pulpit  oratory,  of  which 
I  conceived  the  exiftence,  and  which  I  could  have 
wifhed  to  fee  in  vogue.  n 

As  to  the  preachers  of  my  own  time,  I  heard 
the  Abbe  I'Enfant,  towards  the  end  of  his  bed 
days:  politenefs  and  reafon  appeared  to  me  his 
leading  chara6teriftics.  Father  Elizee  was  already 
out  of  fafhion,  notwithftanding  his  excellent  logic 
and  the  purity  of  his  di6tIon :  his  mind  was  too 
metaphyfical,  and  his  delivery  too  fimple,  to  capti- 
vate  the  vulgar  for  any  length  of  time. 

Paris  in  thofe  days  was  a  fmgular  place ;  that 
common  fewer  of  all  the  impurities  of  the  kingdom, 
was  alfo  the  focus  of  tafte  and  knowledge  :  preachef 
or  comedian,  profeflbr  or  mountebank,  whoever  in 
Ihort  polfefTed  abilities,  was  fure  to  jBnd  followers 
in  his  turn  ;  but  the  firft  abilities  in  the  univerfe 
(pould  not  long  fix  the  public  attention,  for  which 
novelty  was  always  necelTary,  and  which  was  at- 
tracted by  noife  no  lefs  than  by  merit.  A  cer- 
tain Ex-Jefuit,  who  was  become  a  miflionary,  and 
made  a  parade  9f  his  going  to  court,  fucceeded  by 
thpfe  means  in  obtaining  great  popular  applaufe, 
1  went  alfo  to  hear  the  Abbe  de  Beauregard :  he 

vol,.  II.  PART  IV.         c  was 
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was  a  little  man,  with  a  powerful  voice,  who 
declaimed  with  uncommon  impudence,  and  with 
a  vehemence  equally  extraordinary,  retailing  com- 
mon-place obfervations  in  a  tone  of  infpiration, 
and  fupporting  them  by  geftures  fo  terrible,  that 
he  perfuaded  a  great  number  of  people  they  were 
the  fineft  things  in  the  world.  I  did  not  then  per- 
ceive, as  experience  has  taught  me  fmce,  that 
men,  aflembled  in  great  numbers,  rather  poffefs 
long  ears  than  great  judgment ;  that  to  aftonifh 
is  to  feduce  themj  and  that  whoever  affumes 
the  authority  of  commanding,  difpofes  them  to 
obey ;  nor  could  I  find  utterance  for  my  aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  fuccefs  of  this  perfonage,  who  was  either 
a  great  fanatic,  or  a  great  rogue,  or  perhaps  both, 
I  had  not  fufficiently  analyfed  the  circumftances 
accompanying  the  harangues  delivered  from  the 
tribunes  of  the  ancient  republics  ;  if  I  had,  I  fhould 
have  formed  a  better  judgment  concerning  the 
means  of  working  upon  the  paffions  of  the  people. 
But  I  iliall  never  forget  a  low  fellow  who  ^ood 
dire6tly  oppofite  the  pulpit  in  which  Beauregard 
was  a£ting  the  poilure-mafler,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  orator,  his  mouth  open,  and  involuntarily 
expreffing  his  ftupid  admiration  in  the  three  follow- 
ing words,  which  I  perfe6tly  reco]le6t :  '  How  he 
fweats !'  Such  then  are  the ,  means  of  impofing 
upon  the  ignorant !  and  how  much  was  Phocion  in 
the  right,  when,  furprifed  at  finding  himfelf  ap- 
plauded 
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plauded  In  an  afTembly  of  the  people,  he  aflced 
his  friends,  if  he  had  not  faid  fome  very  foolifh 
thing  ? 

What  an  admirable  clubbiji  would  this  Mo 
de  Beauregard  have  made  ;  and  how  many  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  focieties,  in  their  enthufiafm 
for  brazen-faced  babblers,  have  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  exprefllon  of  the  man  above  mentioned  : 
'  How  he  Jw eats  /' 

The  danger !  had  been  in  had  made  fome  noife  ;  it 
fhould  feem  that  it  was  confidered  either  as  very  un- 
common, or  very  meritorious,  in  a  young  woman  to 
endanger  her  own  life  by  her  exceffive  forrow  at 
her  mother's  death.  I  received  many  marks  of  re- 
gard on  this  occafion,  which  were  extremely  grate- 
ful to  me.  One  of  the  firll  who  beflowed  them  was 
M.  de  Boifmorel,  whom  I  had  not  feen  fince  his 
vifits  to  my  grandmother.  I  perceived  the  impref- 
fion  made  upon  him  by  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  my  perfon  fmce  that  period.  He  returned 
at  a  time  when  I  was  abfent,  and  held  a  long  con- 
ference with  my  father,  who  no  doubt  mentioned 
my  ftudies,  and  iliewed  him  the  little  apartment  in 
which  I  palTed  my  time :  he  looked  at  my  books ; 
my  works  were  upon  the  table ;  they  excited  his 
curiofity  ;  and  my  father  enabled  him  to  gratify  it, 
by  putting  them  into  his  hands. 

Great  was  my  difpleafure  and  heavy  were  my  com- 
plaints, when  I  found,  on  my  return,  that  my  afylum 
had  been  violated.  My  father  indeed  affured  me  that 
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he  fliould  never  have  done  fuch  a  thing  for  a  perfon 
of  lefs  gravity,  or  lefs  vi^orthy  of  confideration,  than 
M.  de  Boifmorel :  but  all  his  reafoning  could  not 
reconcile  me  to  a  proceeding  v^hich  was  an  attack 
at  once  upon  liberty  and  property;  it  was  dif- 
pofing,  without  my  confent,  of  that  to  which  con- 
fidence alone  could  lay  claim.  But  the  mifchief 
was  already  done,  and  the  next  day  I  received  a 
very  handfome  letter  from  M.  de  Boifmorel,  couched 
in  terms  too  flattering  not  to  procure  his  par- 
don for  having  availed  himfelf  of  my  father's  in- 
difcreticn,  and  making  me  an  offer  of  every  thing 
his  library  contained  I  did  not  receive  it  with  in- 
difference ;  from  that  moment  we  commenced  a 
corrcfpondence,  and  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life  I 
enjoyed  upon  refle6tion,  all  the  pkafure  which  fenfi- 
bility  and  felf-love  make  us  feel  when  we  find  our- 
felves  prized  by  thofe  on  whofe  judgment  we  fet 
a  value. 

M.  de  Boifmorel  no  long-er  refided  within  the 
Walls  of  Paris;  his  partiality  for  the  country,  and 
his  wifli  not  to  remove  his  mother  to  too  great  a 
diftance  from  the  capital,  had  made  him  purchafe 
Ls  Petit  Bercy,  a  charming  houfe,  fituated  a  little 
below  Charenton,  and  of  which  the  garden  ex* 
tended  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  He  prelTed  us 
much  to  take  it  in  our  walk^,  and  teftified  the 
ilrongeft  defire  to  receive  us  there.  RecolIe61ing 
the  reception  formerly  given  me  by  his  mother,  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  encounter  it  again,  and  long 
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refifted  my  father's  entreaties.  He  i nfi ft ed  however  ^ 
and  as  I  did  not  wifli  to  objeft  to  the  little  parties 
he  fometimes  took  it  in  his  head  to  propofe  to  me, 
we  fet  off  one  day  for  Bercy,  and  found  the  ladies 
of  the  Boifmorel  family  fitting  together  in  the  fum- 
mer  parlour.  The  prefence  of  the  daughter-in-law, 
whofe  amiable  difpofition  I  had  heard  highly  ex- 
tolled, infpired  me  all  at  once  with  that  modefl 
afTurance,  which  was  neceflary  to  prevent  any 
alteration  from  taking  place  in  mine.  The  mother, 
whofe  haughty  tone  my  reader  will  remember,  and 
to  whom  increafmg  years  had  brought  no  increafe 
of  humility,  behaved,  notwithftanding,  with  much 
greater  politenefs  to  a  young  woman  who  feemed 
fenfible  of  her  own  importance,  than  fhe  had  done 
to  the  child  whom  fne  confidered  as  utterly  infigni- 
ficant.  What  a  fine  girl  your  daughter  is,  M. 
Phllpon!  Why,  do  you  know  that  my  fon  is  quite 
enchanted  v/ith  her  ?  Pray  tell  me,  Mademoifelle, 
don't  you  think  of  getting  a  hufband  ? — There 
are  people.  Madam,  who  have  already  thought  for 
me  upon  that  fubje6t ;  but  as  to  myielf,  1  have  not 
yet  met  with  fufficient  reafons  to  induce  me  to 
change  my  fituation. — Your  are  very  difficult,  I 
fancy  !  Pray,  fliould  you  have  any  obje6lion  to  a 
middle-aged  man  ? — An  acquaintance  with  the 
perfon  could  alone  determine  my  confent,  my  re- 
pugnance, or  my  diflike. — Matches  of  that  fort 
are  generally  produ6live  of  the  moft  laftlng  happi- 
nefs  ;  a  young  man  often  goes  aftray,  even  when 
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we  think  him  the  moft  attached  to  us.— And  why^ 
mother,  faid  M.  de  Boifmorel,  who  was  juft  come 
into  the  room,  would  not  you  wifh  the  young  lady 
to  believe  herfelf  capable  of  captivating  him  en- 
tirely ? — She  is  dreffed  with  a  great  deal  of  tafte, 
faid  Madame  de  Boifmorel  to  her  daughter-in-law. 
— ^Ah  !  very  well  indeed,  and  with  fo  much  de- 
cency !  replied  the  young  w^oman,  with  that  gentle 
tone  of  voice  peculiar  to  devotees  ;  for  (he  was  of 
that  defcription,  and  the  little  wings  of  her  cap 
brought  forward  over  an  agreeable  face,  that  had 
feen  thirty-four  fummers,  were  in  the  ftyle  of  that 
religious  chara6ter.  How  different,  continued  flie, 
from  the  paltry  feathers  of  giddy-headed  girls ! 
You  don't  love  feathers,  do  you,  Mademoifelle  ?-— 
I  never  wear  any.  Madam,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me 
that  they  would  announce  a  condition  in  life,  and  a 
fortune,  that  do  not  belong  to  an  artift's  daughter 
going  about  on  foot. — But  would  you  wear  them 
if  you  were  in  a  different  fituation  ? — I  do  not 
know;  I  attach  little  importance  to  fuch  trifles.  I 
only  confider  what  is  fuitable  to  myfelf,  and  fhould 
be  very  forry  to  judge  of  others  from  the  fuperficial 
information  afforded  by  their  drefs. 

The  anfwer  was  fevere,  but  its  point  was  blunted 
by  the  foft  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  pro- 
nounced. A  philofopherl  faid  the  young  lady, 
with  a  figh,  as  if  Ihe  had  difcovered  that  1  was  not 
one  of  her  way  of  thinking. 

Aftejr 
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After  a  fcrupulous  examination  of  my  perfon, 
aningled  with  a  great  number  of  line  things  like  thofe 
I  have  juft  related,  M.  de  Boifmorel  put  an  end  to 
the  inventory  of  my  charms,  by  propofing  a  vifit  to 
the  garden  and  the  library.  I  admired  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  former,  where  he  made 'me  remark  a 
iine  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  1  viewed  the  library  with  an 
eye  of  intereft,  and  pointed  out  the  books,  and  even 
the  colle£lions  that  I  wiflied  him  to  lend  me  j  fuch, 
for  inftance,  as  Bayle,  and  the  tranfaftions  of  the 
different  academies  of  fciences.  From  the  ladies 
we  received  an  invitation  to  dinner  on  an  appointed 
day,  of  which  we  availed  ourfelves ;  and  I  foon 
perceived,  by  two  or  three  men  of  bufinefs,  who, 
with  ourfelv-es,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  guefts, 
that  care  had  been  taken  to  provide  lit  company 
for  my  father,  without  attending  to  me.  But  M.  de 
Boifmorel  had  recourfe,  as  before,  to  the  library  and 
the  garden,  where  the  converfation  took  an  agree- 
able turn.  A  part  was  borne  in  it  by  his  fon,  a 
young  man  of  feventeen,  fufficiently  ugly,  and  of 
manners  rather  fmgular  than  agreeable.  Nor  did 
the  line  company  which  came  in  the  evening,  and 
on  which  I  call  an  eye  of  obfervation,  appear  to  me 
very  engaging,  in  fpite  of  their  titles  :  the  daughters 
of  a  marquis,  learned  counfellors,  a  prior,  and 
feveral  antiquated  dowagers,  talked  with  more  im- 
portance, but  quite  as  inlipidly  as  grey  lifters, 
church-wardens,  and  fober  cits.  Thefe  glimpfes 
which   I  ftole  of  the  great  world,  difgufted  me 
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with  it,  and  attached  me  more  than  ever  to  my 
own  way  of  life.  M.  de  Boifmorel  did  not  Jofe 
the  opportunity,  of  keeping  up  a  connexion,  on 
which,  perhaps,  he  grounded  fome  projeft  for  the 
future :  he  fo  managed  matters,  that  the  two  fathers 
and  the  two  children  formed  a  diftin£t  party.  It 
was  in  this  manner  alfo  that  he  carried  me  to  the 
public  affembly  of  the  French  academy,  on  the  next 
anniverfary  of  St.  Louis.  Thefe  affemblies  were,  at 
that  time,  the  refort  of  the  beft  company,  and  ex- 
hibited all  thofe  ridiculous  contrails,  which  our  man- 
ners and  our  follies  could  not  fail  to  produce.  On 
the  morning  of  St.  Louis's  day,  high  mafs  was 
chaunted  in  the  chapel  of  the  academy  by  the 
lingers  of  the  Opera,  after  which  a  fafliionable 
preacher  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  fainted 
king.  The  Abbe  de  Befplas  performed  the  office  ; 
and  I  liftened  to  him  with  great  pleafure,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fubje6t  was  trite  j  for  his  difcourfe  was 
interfperfed  with  bold  traits  of  philofophy,  and 
indirect  fatire  on  the  court,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  cancel  before  he  fent  his  fermon  to  the  prefs. 

M.  de  Boifmorel,  who  was  acquainted  with  him, 
was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  faithful  copy,  which  he 
might  communicate  to  me  ;  but  the  Abbe  de  Bef- 
plas, who  was  attached  to  the  court,  in  quality  of 
chaplain  to  Monjieury  thought  himfelf  very  fortunate 
in  purchafing  a  pardon  for  his  audacity  by  the  en- 
tire facrifice  of  the  paffages  it  had  infpired.  In  the 
evening,  the  fitting  of  the  academy  opened  a  fine 
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field  for  the  firft  wits  in  the  kingdom,  by  virtue  of 
the  feats  they  occupied ;  for  the  noblemen,  who 
were  proud  of  feeing  their  names  infcribed  on  the 
lift  of  members,  and  of  exhibiting  themfelves  in 
their  arm-chairs  ;  for  the  amateurs ,  who  came  to 
liften  to  the  former,  to  gaze  upon  the  latter,  and 
to  fhew  themfelves  to  the  whole  aifembly;  and  for 
the  pretty  women,  who  were  fure  of  attracting 
their  attention. 

I  took  particular  notice  of  D^Alembert,  whofe 
name,  Mifcellanies,  and  writings  on  the  Encyclopedia, 
excited  my  curiofity ;  his  little  face,  and  fqueaking 
voice,  made  me  think  a  philofopher's  works  better 
worth  contemplation  than  his  perfon.  The  Abbe 
de  Lille  confirmed  my  remark  as  to  men  of  letters, 
by  reciting  the  moft  charming  verfes  in  the  mod 
difagreeable  tone.  The  panegyric  of  Catinaty  by 
Laharpe,  bore  away  the  prize,  and  was  highly  de- 
ferving  of  its  fuccefs. 

As  free  from  afFe6tatIon  at  the  academy  as  at 
church,  and  as  I  have  ever  remained  at  the  theatre, 
I  bore  no  part  in  the  noify  applaufe  beftowed,  with 
rapture,  upon  the  moft  ftriking  paffages,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  oftentation  on  thofe  which  every 
one  wifhed  to  have  the  credit  of  remarking.  I 
was  exceedingly  attentive,  liftening  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  obfervers  ;  and  when  I 
was  moved,  I  wept  without  even  fufpe6ting  that 
my  doing  fo  would  appear  fmgular  to  any  one. 
I  had  reafon  however  to  perceive   that  it   was  a 
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novelty  -,  for,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  affembly, 
while  M.  de  Boifmorel  was  conducing  me  to  the 
door,  I  faw  feveral  perfons  pointing  me  out  to  one 
another  with  a  fmile,  which  I  was  not  vain  enough 
to  take  for  admiration,  but  in  which  there  was 
nothing  that  indicated  contempt ;  and  1  heard  them 
faying  fomething  about  my  fenfibility.  I  expe- 
rienced a  mixed  fentiment  of  furprife  and  agreeable 
confufion,  which  I  cannot  defcribe ;  and  was  very 
happy  when  I  was  at  laft  able  to  efcape  from  their 
iight,  and  from  the  crowd. 

The  panegyric  of  Catinat  fuggefted  to  M.  de 
Boifmorel  the  idea  of  an  interefting  pilgrimage. 
He  propofed  to  me  to  pay  a  vifit  to  St.  Gratien, 
where  that  great  man  ended  his  days  in  retirement, 
far  from  honours  and  the  court.  It  was  an  excur- 
fion  perfectly  fuited  to  my  tafte.  M.  de  Boifmorel 
came  one  Michaelmas  day,  with  his  fon,  to  call  on 
my  father  and  myfelf  ^  and  we  all  repaired  together 
to  the  banks  of  the  lake  which  embelliihes  the 
valley  of  Montmorency.  From  the  lake  we  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Gratien,  and  refted  ourfelves  in  the 
fhade  of  the  trees  which  Catinat  planted  with  his 
own  hands ;  and  then,  after  a  frugal  dinner,  re- 
turned to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  day  in  the  delightful 
park  of  Montmorency,  where  we  faw  the  little 
houfe  that  Jean  Jaqnes  *  had  inhabited,  and  enjoyed 
all  the  pleafure  afforded  by  a  beautiful  country  to 
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feveral  perfons  who  contemplate  it  with  the  fame 
eye.  After  one  of  thofe  moments  of  repofe,  in  which 
we  confider  the  majefty  of  nature  in  filence,  M.  de 
Boifmorel  took  a  paper,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  read  to  us  an  anecdote  which 
he  had  copied,  and  which  was  then  but  little  known. 
It  was  the  trait  of  Montefquieu,  when  difcovered 
at  Marfeilles  by  a  young  man  whofe  father  he  had 
redeemed  from  flavery,  endeavouring  to  efcape 
from  the  thanks  of  thofe  whom  he  had  obliged. 

Deeply  imprelTed  with  a  fenfe  of  Montefquieu's 
generofity,  I  did  not  exclufively  admire  his  obftinacy 
in  denying  that  he  was  the  adored  deliverer  of  a 
family  tranfported  with  joy :  the  generous  man  does 
not  look  for  acknowledgments  ;  but  however  noble 
it  may  be  to  decline  the  teftimonies  of  gratitude,  it 
js  not  lefs  the  part  of  a  great  mind  to  receive  its 
efFulions.  I  even  think  it  is  a  new  obligation  con- 
ferred on  people  of  fenfibility,  to  whom  we  have 
been  of  fervice ;  for  it  is  to  them  a  way  of  dif- 
charging  their  debt. 

It  rauft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that  I  was 
perfe£tly  at  my  eafe  in  regard  to  thefe  frequent 
meetings  of  my  father  and  M.  de  Boifmorel :  I  faw 
with  forrow  that  there  were  no  points  of  refem- 
blance  between  them.  His  fon  looked  at  me  a 
great  deal ;  and  did  not  pleafe  me  at  all.  I  thought 
that  his  manner  rather  indicated  curiofity  than  af- 
fection ;  befides,  the  three  or  four  years  between  his 
age  and  mine,  placed  us  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
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from  each  other.  All  this  his  father  perceived,  and 
I  was  afterwards  told  that  he  had  one  day  faid  to 
mine,  with  an  affe6tionate  fqueeze  of  the  hand  : 
Ah  !  if  my  child  were  but  worthy  of  yours  :  I  might 
appear  fingular,  but  I  fhould  efteem  myfelf  one  of 
the  happieft  of  mankind  ! — I  had  no  fufpicion  of  any 
thing  of  the  fort :  I  did  not  even  calculate  the  dif- 
tance  between  us ;  but  I  felt  it,  and  it  prevented 
any  fuch  idea  from  rifing  in  my  mind.  I  looked 
upon  M.  de  Boifmorel's  condu£i  as  that  of  a  pru- 
dent and  benevolent  man,  who  honoured  my  fex, 
felt  particular  efteem  for  jne,  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the 
expreffion,  protected  my  inclinations.  His  corre- 
fpondence  refembled  him  ;  its  leading  feature  was- 
a  gentle  gravity,  and  it  bore  the  ft:amp  of  refpe£l:ful 
friendlhip,  and  of  a  mind  exalted  above  prejudices. 
By  his  means  I  became  acquainted  with  what  were 
called  the  novelties  (les  nouveautes)  of  the  learned 
and  literary  world  I  feldom  faw  him,  but  I  heard 
from  him  every  week.  To  prevent  the  frequency 
of  meflages  by  his  fervants  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
fave  me  the  expence  of  carriage  from  Bercy,  he 
ordered  the  books  intended  for  my  perufal  to  be 
left  with  the  porter  of  his  fifter,  Madame  de  Fa- 
vieres,  whither  I  ufed  to  fend  and  fetch  them.  M. 
de  Boifmorel,  who  had  a  great  rerpe£l:  for  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  who  fancied,  in  confequence 
of  his  prepoiTeffion  in  my  favour,  that  I  might 
be  ufeful'y  employed  in  its  fervice,  or  elfe  was  de_ 
liroQS  of  putting  me  to  a  trial,  advifed  me  to  choofe 
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the  line  of  literature  that  fuited  me,  and  to  fit  down 
ferioufly  to  write.  At  firft  I  took  it  for  a  compli- 
ment J  but  by  returning  to  the  advice,  he  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  fetting  forth  my  principles  on 
that  fubje6t,  my  well-founded  averfion  to  coming 
forward  in  any  manner  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
and  my  difmterefted  love  of  ftudy,  which  I  wifhed 
to  make  inftrumental  to  myhappinefs,  without  aim- 
ing at  any  kind  of  fame  that  might  tend  to  difturb 
it.  After  having  ferioufly  exhibited  my  doftrine, 
I  changed  the  reafoning  into  verfes,  which  flowed 
fpontaneoufly  from  my  pen,  and  of  which  the  ideas 
were  fuperior  to  the  poetry.  I  recolleft,  that  when 
fpeaking  of  the  gods^  and  the  way  In  which  they 
have  diftributed  our  duties  and  rewards,  I  exprefied. 
myfelf  thus :  *      . 

To  man's  afpiring  fex  'tis  given 

To  climb  the  higheft  hill  of  fame. 
To  tread  the  fhorteft  road  to  heaven. 

To  gain,  by  death,  a  deathlels  name. 

Of  well-fought  fields,  and  trophies  won. 

The  mem'ry  lives  while  ages  pafs. 
Extant  in  everlafting  ftone. 

Or  written  on  retentive  brafs. 

But  to  poor  feeble  woman-kind  ^ 

The  meed  of  glory  is  denied  : 
Within  a  narrow  fphere  confln'd. 

The  lowly  virtues  are  their  pride: 
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Yet  not  deciduous  is  their  fame. 

Ending  where  frail  exiftence  ends  z 
A  facred  temple  holds  their  name — 

The  bofom  of  furviving  friends  *• 

M.  de  Boifmorel  anfwered  me  fometimes  in 
fimilar  language,  and  in  verfes  fcarcely  better  than 
my  own  -,  but  neither  he  nor  I  attached  the  fmalleft 
importance  to  our  poetical  effulions.  One  day  he 
came  to  confult  me  concerning  the  means  of  reviv- 
ing his  fon's  application  to  his  ftudies,  which  of 
late  had  fufFered  conliderable  diminution. 

That  young  man  was  naturally  intimate  with  his 
contemporary,  and  firft  coufin,  M.  de  Favieres,  a 
counfellor  in  parliament  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
who  joined  to  the  ufual  giddinefs  of  youth,  all  the 
confidence  of  a  magiftrate,  proud  of  his  gown,  with- 
out attending  to  his  duties;  and  all  the  freedom  of 
manners,  perhaps  even  the  licentioufnefs,  of  an  only 
fon  born  to  a  confiderable  eftate. 

*  Aux  hommes  ouvrant  la  carriere 
Des  grands  et  des  Jtohles  talents y 
lis  n'ont  mis  aucune  barriere 
A  leur plus  fuhlimes  clans, 
JDe  mon  f ex e  foible  etfe?jftbkf 
Us  ne  •veulent  que  des  vertus  ; 
Nous  pouvotisimiier  Titus f 
Mais  dans  unfentier  mains  penihle. 
Jouijfez  d'etre  admis  a  toutes  ces  fortes  de  glair es\ 
Pour  nous  le  temple  de  Mimoire 
Efl  dans  les  coeurs  de  nos  amis. 
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The  Italian  theatre  and  the  Opera  employed  the 
two  coufins  much  more  than  Cujas  and  Bartok  did 
the  one,  or  the  mathematics  the  other.  I  muft  re- 
queft  you,  faid  M.  de  Boifmorel,  to  write  a  feverc 
letter  to  my  fon,  in  terms  fenfible  and  impreffive, 
fuch  as  your  mind  cannot  fail  to  fogged,  and  fuch 
as  may  ferve  to  awaken  his  felf-love,  and  infpire 
him  with  generous  refolutions. — Who,  /,  Sir  !  Do 
you  mean  me  f  (I  could  fcarcely  believe  my  ears.) 
With  what  face,  pray,  can  I  preach  to  your  fon  ? 
—You  may  adopt  any  mode  you  pleafe,  with  the 
certainty  that  your  name  fhall  remain  concealed. 
We  will  have  the  letter  conveyed  as  if  it  came 
from  a  perfon  who  is  in  the  habit  of  feeing  him, 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  proceedings,  and  who 
warns  him  of  the  danger  that  awaits  his  fteps. 
I  will  take  care  to  have  it  delivered  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  likely  to  have  its  full  effe6l  :  I  only  wilh 
him  not  to  fafpe6t  me  of  any  hand  in  the  bufinefs  ; 
and  in  due  time  will  let  him  know  to  what  phyfi- 
cian  he  is  indebted  for  his  cure. — Oh  !  be  fure  you 
never  mention  my  name  ! — but  you  certainly  have 
friends  who  could  do  this  better  than  I. — I  think 
otherwife,  and  requeil  it  of  you  as  a  favour. — 
Well,  then,  I  will  lay  afide  my  fcruples,  to  prove  to 
you  my  defire  to  oblige  ;  and  will  make  a  rough 
draught,  of  which  you  fliall  give  me  your  opinion, 
and  which  I  will  beg  you  to  correft. 

That  very  evening  I  wrote  a  very  pointed,  and 
fomewhat  ironical  letter ;  fuch  as  I  conceived  cal- 
culated  to  flatter  the  vanity,  and  to  excite    the 
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thinking  faculty  of  a  youth,  to  whom  it  is  neceffary 
to  talk  of  his  advantages  when  you  wifli  to  recall 
him  to  ferious  occupations.  M.  de  Boifmorel  was 
delighted,  and  begged  me  to  forward  it  without 
altering  a  word.  1  fent  it  to  Sophia,  requefting  her 
to  put  it  into  the  poft-ofiice  at  Amiens,  and  waited 
with  no  fmali  degree  of  impatience  to  know  what 
effeSt  my  fermon  would  produce. 

M.  de  Boifmorel  foon  wrote  me  an  epiftle  con* 
taining  particulars  which  interefted  me  exceed- 
ingly :  he  had  brought  together  a  number  of  cir- 
cumftances  which  rendered  the  thing  infinitely 
ftriking:  the  young  man  was  affected  ;  and  fancying 
that  the  celebrated  Duclos  was  the  author  of  the 
remonftrance,  went  to  return  him  thanks  :  deceived 
in  this  conje6lure,  he  next  addrefied  himfelf  to  an- 
other of  his  father's  friends,  and  found  that  he 
was  not  at  all  nearer  the  mark.  Study,  however,  in 
fome  degree  refumed  her  reign. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  tranfa^lion  that  M.  dc 
Boifmorel,  going  with  his  fon  from  Bercy  to  Vin- 
cennes,  where  he  knew  I  was  on  a  vifit  to  my  uncle, 
and  whither  he  was  bringing  me  the  Georgics, 
tranflated  by  the  Abbe  Delille,  was  ftruck  by  a 
coufi-defo/ei/.  He  made  very  light  of  it ;  but  was 
foon  after  taken  ill  with  a  headach,  fiift  followed  by 
a  fever,  and  then  by  a  lethargy  ;  and  died  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  after  an  iilnefs  of  a  few  days,. 
Scarcely  -eighteen  months  had  elapfed  fince  we 
commenced  our  correfpondence  :  I  grieved  for  his 
death,  I  believe,  more  fincerely  than  his  own  fon  j 
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not  does  his  image  ever  revert  to  my  mind  without 
my  feeling  that  painful  regret,  and  that  fentiment 
of  veneration  and  concern,  which  accompany  the 
remembrance  of  a  virtuous  man. 

When  my  forrow  was  a  little  allayed,  I  cele- 
brated his  memory  in  a  monody,  which  no  one  ever 
faw,  which  I  fung  to  my  guitar,  and  which  I  have 
lince  forgotten,  and  loft.  I  never  heard  anything 
farther  of  his  family,  unlefs  that  one  day,  when  my 
father  went  to  pay  an  occafional  vifit,  the  young  de 
Boifmorel,  who  then  bore  the  name  of  Roberge,* 
told  him  in  a  very  cavalier  manner,  that  he  had. 
found  my  letters  to  his  father,  and  thrown  them  by 
in  a  corner,  in  order  to  returiji  them  if  required;  and 
that  among  them  he  had  difcovered  the  original  of 
a  certain  epiftle  which  he  himfelf  had  formerly  re- 
ceived. My  father,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  had  paiTed,  and  who  made  him  little  or 
no  anfwer,  perceived  the  young  man  was  piqued  ^ 
whence  I  concluded  that  he  was  a  blockhead,  and 
gave  myfelf  no  further  concern  about  him :  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  gueffed  aright* 

Some  time  after.  Madam  de  Favieres  came  to 
my  father  to  employ  him  in  the  purchafe  of  fome 
jewels,  or  in  the  execution  of  fome  work.  I  hap-  ' 
pened  to  be  in  my  little  cell,  and  could  over- 
hear all  that  was  paffing  in  the  next  room.  'Your 
daughter  is  a  charming  girl,  Monfieur  Phlipon :  my 
brother  ufed  to  fay  that  flie  was  one  of  the  moft 
fenfible  women  he  ever  met  with  in  his  life  ;  take 
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care,  however,  that  Ihe  does  not  fet  up  for  a  wit : 
that  would  be  very  {hocking  indeed.  Does  (he 
not,  do  you  think,  feem  a  little  of  the  pedant  r 
'Tis  to  be  apprehended ;  and,  if  I  miftake  not,  I 
have  heard  fomething  of  the  kind.  She  is  a  pretty- 
faced  girl :  a  very  good-looking  girl  indeed/  Upon 
my  word,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  this  is  a  very  imperti- 
nent fine  lady,  and  very  like  her  mother :  heaven 
defend  me  from  ever  feeing  her  face,  or  (hewing  her 
mine ! 

My  father,  who  knew  very  well  I  was  within 
hearing,  did  not  think  proper  to  call  me,  fince  1  did 
not  choofe  to  fhew  myfelf ;  nor  from  that  day  to 
the  prefent  have  I  ever  heard  the  voice  of  Madam 
de  Favieres. 

Hitherto  I  have  fcarcely  mentioned  my  excellent 
coufin  Trude.  She  was  one  of  thofe  kind  fouls, 
which  heaven  in  its  goodnefs  formed  for  the  honour 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  confolation  of  the  uh- 
fortunate.  Generous  by  nature,  and  amiable  with- 
out art,  I  could  never  perceive  any  obje6tion  to  her, 
but  an  excefs  of  delicacy  and  virtuous  pride.  She 
would  have  thought  herfelf  defeftive  in  her  duties, 
if  {he  had  left  room  to  doubt  her  having  fulfilled 
them.  That  was  precifely  the  way  to  become 
completely  the  vi6tim  of  a  whimfical  hufband. 
Trude  was  a  ruflic,  his  ideas  as  extravagant  as 
his  temper  was  impetuous,  and  his  behaviour  brutal. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  looking-glafs  trade,  as  all 
the  Trudes  have  been,    in  regular  fuccefhon,  for 
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feveral  generations.  Of  an  aftive  difpofitlon,  labo*=. 
rious  by  fits,  and  affifted  by  the  care  and  intel- 
ligence of  an  agreeable  and  prudent  woman,  he 
fucceeded  tolerably  in  bufinefs,  and  was  indebted 
to  his  wife's  merit  for  the  kind  countenance  fliewil 
him  by  his  own  family,  who  would  have  flighted 
him  had  he  remained  a  fingle  man. 

My  mother  was  very  fond  of  her  little  coufin, 
who  held  her  in  fmgular  veneration,  and  was  ftrongly 
attached  to  me. 

She  proved  it,  as  my  reader  has  already  feen,  on 
the   death  of  my  mother":    taken   up  in  the  day 
with  her  houfehold  affairs,  and  her  hufband,  flie  in- 
filled upon  being  my  nurfe  during  the  night.     She 
came  from  a  confiderable  diftance  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  nurfe  ■;  nor  had  I  any  other  as  long  as  I 
continued  in  danger.     That  circumftance  naturally 
increafed  our  intimacy,  and  we  faw  each  other  fre- 
quently.    Her  hufband  took  it  in  his  head  to  come 
ilill  more  frequently,  unaccompanied  by  his  wife. 
At  firft  I  bore  with  him  on  her  account,  in  fpite  of 
his  tirefome  converfation ;  but  at  length  he  became 
infupportable,  and  I  made  ufe  of  all  the  manage- 
ment neceffary  with  a  wrong-headed  man,  to  make 
him  perceive  that  neither  his  quality  of  kinfman,  noj* 
that  of  hufband  to  my  much-beloved  friend,  could 
authorize   fuch    frequent   vilits,    which   would   at 
any  rate   have   been  improper   in  the   fickly  and 
fufFering  flate  to  which  my   forrow  haxl  reduced 
me. 
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My  dear  coufin  came  lefs  frequently,  but  he 
made  tedious  vlfits  of  three  or  four  hours,  notwith-> 
ftanding  my  employing  myfelf  conftantly,  and  even 
writing,  to  make  him  underftand  that  I  was  in 
haLlle;  and  when  I  begged  him  in  plain  terms  to 
retire,  as  I  was  at  laft  forced  to  do,  he  went  home 
in  fuch  a  humour,  and  behaved  fo  ill  to  his  wife, 
that  (he  entreated  me  to  exert  my  patience  for 
the  fake  of  her  domeftic  peace.  On  Sundays 
and  holydays  particularly,  I  was  doomed  to  do 
penance :  when  the  weather  was  fine  I  efcaped, 
and  appointed  a  meeting  with  his  wife  at  the  houfe 
of  my  aged  relations ;  lince  the  receiving  her  at 
home  for  a  fliort  time  in  his  company,  was  not  fee- 
ing her,  but  being  a  witnefs  to  the  brutal  beha- 
viour of  her  furly  hufband.  In  the  winter  I  managed 
another  way :  I  gave  a  holyday  to  the  maid,  who 
locpked,  barred,  and  bolted  every  door;  and  I 
reriiained  alone  and  quiet  till  eight  o'clock  at 
night.  Trude  came ;  could  make  nobody  hear^ 
came  again,  and  fometiraes  walked  for  two  or  three 
hours  round  the  houfe  in  the  fnow  or  rain,  waiting 
for  the  moment  of  admiffion.  To  conceal  myfelf 
when  I  was  really  there  in  company  with  any  one, 
was  almoft  impoffible ;  and  politively  to  forbid 
him  the  houfe  by  prevailing  on  my  father  to  break 
off  all  connexion  with  this  curious  perfonage  (which 
would  have  been  difficult,  becaufe  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  my  father  thought  it  prudent  to  preferve 
his  good  opinion),  would  have  been  coming  to  that 
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extremity  which  his  wife  dreaded,  would  have  put 
an  end  to  our  intimacy,  and  would  have  expofed 
her  to  further  affliftions. 

I  know  nothing  worfe  than  to  have  connexions  with 
a  madman:  there  is  no  way  of  dealing  with  him  but 
by  means  of  a  llrait  waillcoat ;  every  thing  elfe  is  of 
no  avail.  This  brutal  coufm  was  a  plague  to  me, 
and  i  know  nothing  that  can  better  prove  the 
merit  of  his  wife,  than  my  refraining  from  having 
him  thrown  out  of  the  window ;  but  he  would 
have  returned  by  the  chimney.  To  do  him 
juftice,  however,  Trude  was  not  without  a  certain 
fort  of  politenels — rather  a  madman  than  a  fool, 
he  gave  reafon  to  fuppofe  he  knew  how  far  he 
could  carry  his  extravagance  with  impunity  ;  for 
his  coarfe  converfation  was  never  indecent ;  and 
though  for  ever  at  variance  with  good-breeding  and 
rationality,  he  never  offended  againft  modefty,  or 
wounded  the  moft  delicate  ear.  When  his  wife 
was  walking  with  me  he  watched  us,  and  if  we 
were  accofted  or  faluted  by  any  man,  he  became 
uneafy  and  furious  till  he  found  who  it  was.  It 
will  be  imagined,  perhaps,  he  was  jealous  of  his 
wife,  and  that  was  in  fome  degree  true  ;  but  he 
was  ten  times*  more  fo  on  my  account.  In  fpite  of 
fo  tormenting  a  life.  Madam  Trade's  gentlenefs 
was  not  unaccompanied  by  gaiety ;  and  ihe  would 
pafs  one  day  in  weeping,  and  the  next  in  making 
merry  with  her  friends. 
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It  was  her  ciiftom  to  give  family  entertainmentSs 
which  were  followed  by  a  dance,  once  or  twice 
during  the  winter  feafon.  Hgr  coufin  was  always 
the  heroine  of  the  feftival,  and  her  hufband  was 
more  amiable  than  ufual  for  feveral  days  after- 
wards. At  her  houfe  I  became  acquainted  with 
two  perfons  whom  I  will  mention  here :  one  was 
the  Abbe  Bexon,  a  little  witty  hump-backed  man, 
the  great  friend  of  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  and 
of  MafTon  de  Marvilliers,  and  author  of  a  hiftory 
of  Loraine,  that  had  but  indifferent  fuccefs.  The 
celebrated  BufFon  fometimes  employed  his  pen,  as 
well  as  that  of  feveral  others,  to  prepare  mate- 
rials and  iketches,  which  he  afterwards  beautified 
by  the  vivid  tints  fupplied  by  his  brilliant  imagi- 
nation. Bexon,  aflifted  by  the  intereft  of  his  pro- 
te£l:or  BufFon,  and  by  that  of  feveral  women  of 
quality,  whofe  "*  relations  he  had  known  at  Re-? 
miremont,  his  native  place,  where  there  was  a 
chapter  of  noble  canonefTes,  became  precentor  of 
the  holy  chapel  at  Paris.  He  brought  thither  his 
mother  and  lifter,  who  would  furnifh  matter  for  an 
epifode,  if  I  were  inclined  to  introduce  any  not 
neceffarily  connefted  with  my  fubjeft. 

The  poor  creature  died  too  foon  for  the  happinefs 
of  his  tall  filler,  with  black  eyes  begging  for  adorers, 
and  with  beautiful  flioulders  of  which  fhe  was  fond 
of  making  a  difplay.  He  came  twice  to  fee  me  at 
my  father's,  and  was  fo  tranfported  at  finding  Xe- 
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ziophon  In  folio  on  my  table,  that  in  the  height  of 
his  ecftacy  he  would  have  kiffed  me.  But  as  in  my 
opinion  there  was  no  good  reafon  for  it ,  I  cahned 
him  'io  effectually  by  my  referve,  that  his  wit  ever 
after  was  unattended  by  raptures,  nor  did  I  fee 
him  more,  unlefs  at  my  coufin's  houfe. 

The  other  perfon  was  the  worthy  Gibert ;  rigid 
in  his  morality,  and  infinitely  gentle  in  his  manners, 
he  married  at  a  very  early  age,  a  woman  whofe 
beauty  was  greater  than  her  good  temper,  and  had 
a  fon  by  her  whofe  education  was  his  chief  de- 
light. He  had  an  employ  in  the  adminiflration  of 
the  poft-ofBce,  and  devoted  his  leifure  moments  to 
painting  and  mufic. 

Gibert  had  about  him  all  the  marks  of  a  juft  and 
fincere  man  ;  nor  was  his  conduct  ever  at  variance 
with  them.  His  faults  were  thofe  of  his  judgment : 
his  friendfhip  was  a  fort  of  fanaticifm  ;  and  we  were 
-tempted,  while  we  lamented,  to  refpe6i  his  errors.  Gi- 
bert had  been  conne61:ed  from  his  infancy  with  a  man 
for  whom  he  profelTed  equal  veneration  and  attach- 
ment, in  whofe  praife  he  was  loud  upon  every  occa- 
iion,  and  of  whofe  friendfhip  he  was  proud.  Gibert 
was  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with  me  5  his  wife 
and  he  came  to  my  father's  5  I  returned  their  vilit, 
and  as  they  did  not  ^o  out  much  together,  he  came 
alone  from  time  to  time  to  repeat  his  vifit.  I  al- 
ways received  him  with  particular  pleafure,  and  in 
time  we  formed  a  connexion  of  a  truly  friendly  na- 
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ture.  Gibert  foon  began  to  fpeak  to  me  of  his 
phoenix  :  it  feemed  as  if  he  could  not  be  happy  till 
his  friend  and  I  had  an  oppoJ*tunity  of  admiring 
each  other ;  and  at  laft  he  invited  him  to  meet  me 
at  dinner  at  his  houfe.  I  met  a  man  whofe  extreme 
fimplicity  bordered  updn  negligence.  Speaking  little, 
and  never  looking  another  in  the  face,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  one,  who  had  never  heard 
him  mentioned,  to  form  an  opinion  of  him  from 
a  lingle  interview ;  and  I  confefs,  notwithftand- 
ing  my  particular  tafle  for  modeft  demeanour,  I 
fhould  willingly  have  taken  him  at  his  word  in 
regard  to  his  own  importance.  However,  as  he 
neither  wanted  fenfe  nor  information,  people  gave 
him  the  greater  credit,  whenever  he  happened  to 
bring  them  to  view  ;  and,  like  Gibert,  fuppofed  him 
to  have  more  than  he  a6i:ually  poffeffed.  His  wife,  who 
was  rather  infignificant,  but  by  no  means  deftitute  of 
fenfibility,  brought  to  mind  the  intentique  or  a  tenebant 
of  Virgil,  whenever  her  hufband  opened  his  mouth 
to  fpeak.  He  cannot,  however,  be  a  man  altogether 
of  a  vulgar  mind,  who  thus  finds  means  to  impofe, 
even  upon  thofe  who  fee  him  daily,  in  regard  to 
his  real  merit :  he  muft  be  great  in  fomething ;  at 
Icaft  in  diffimulation ;  and  if  circumftances  induce 
him  to  carry  it  as  far  as  poilible  in  important 
affairs,  inftead  of  the  falfe  philofopher  obtaining 
undeferved  efteem,  he  may  become  a  villain  at  the 
expence  of  his  fellow-creatures.     Hiftory  will  en- 
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able  us  to  judge  of  him  by  the  fequel.  I  feldom 
faw  this  friend  ef  Gibert.  He  abandoned  a  lucra- 
tive place,  and  France  itfelf,  in  order  to  fettle  in 
Switzerland,  whither  liberty  called  him,  and  whi- 
ther he  w^as  led  by  his  tafte  for  a  country  life.  Let 
him  depart  in  peace :  he  will  return  too  foon. — 
That  was  the  manner  in  which  I  became  acquainted 
with  Pache  ;  for  Pache  was  the  man.  My  readers 
will  fee  how  Gibert  brought  him  to  our  houfe,  t^n 
years  after,  and  introduced  him  to  my  hulband, 
who  thought  him  probity  itfelf  j  mentioned  him 
at  a  moment  when  his  fuffrage  was  fufficient  to 
eilabliih  a  man's  reputation ;  and  was  the  eaufe  of 
his  coming  into  adminlflration,  where  he  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  nothing  but  follies,  which  pro- 
cured him  his  removal  to  the  mayoralty,  where  he 
authorized  nothing  but  atrocities. 

Madam  Trude  was  extremely  defirous  of  taking 
a  journey,  in  order  to  vifit  a  relation  to  whom  Ihe 
w^as  much  attached,  and  propofed  being  abfent  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Her  hufband  objected  to 
his  counter  s  remaining  fo  long  without  its  feminine 
ornament;  but  thought  the  thing  feafible,  provided 
I  would  confent  to  come  now  and  then  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  to  take  her  place.  My  coufm 
wifhed  I  would  have  the  kindnefs  to  do  fo  :  her 
intimating  fo  much,  was  quite  enough  to  induce  me 
not  to  refufe  her  ;  and  my  friendlhip  made  me  will- 
ingly undertake  the  taik.  I  went  feven  or  eight  times 
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to  take  Madam  Trude's  place  behind  the  counter. 
Her  hufbard,  highly  delighted,  and  not  a  little  proud, 
conduced  himfelf  with  great  propriety,  attended 
to  the  external  bufinefs,  and  feemed  fenfible  of  the 
kindnefs  of  my  behaviour.  It  was  decreed,  that 
at  one  time  in  my  life,  and  in  fpite  of  my  averfion 
to  trade,  I  fhould  fell  watch-glafifes  and  fpeftacles. 
The  fituation  was  not  agreeable.  Trude  lived  in 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  near  the  Rue  Ticquetonney  where  . 
his  fucceffor  muft  now  refide :  I  can  conceive 
nothing  fo  dreadful  as  the  noife  of  the  carriages 
eternally  rolling  along,  to  a  perfon  Handing  in  an 
open  ftiop.  I  fhould  foon  have  grown  deaf,  as  my 
poor  coufin  now  is. — Let  us  quit  this  unfortunate 
couple,  whofe  fate  we  fliall  fee  hereafter,  and  re- 
turn to  my  other  relation. 

I  went  to  Mademoifelle  Defportes'  once  or  twice 
a  week,  on  the  days  fhe  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving company ;  and  fine  portraits  I  fhould  have 
to  paint  if  the  originals  were  worth  the  pains  ;  but 
were  I  to  pourtray  counfeilors  of  the  Chdtelet,  like 
little  Mopinot,  whofe  pretenfions  to  wit  were 
grounded  on  epigrams ;  the  bigotted  de  la  Rrejle^ 
who  had  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being  choleric, 
and  a  Janfenifl ;  a  widow  who  hid  a  love  of  plea- 
fure  under  the  mafk  of  commodious  devotion,  like 
Madam  de  Blancjune ;  an  old  and  rich  bachelor, 
too  difgufting  to  be  named ;  a  worthy  man  incef- 
fantly  reafonin^,  and  as  regular  -as  clock-^work,  like 
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Baudin,  the  cuftom-houfe  officer ;  and  a  multitude 
of  other  Individuals  of  different  complexions,  but 
of  no  greater  value ;  it  would  only  be  throwing 
away  my  colours,  and  my  time.  I  fliould  like, 
however,  to  meet  Father  Rabbe,  a  very  fhrewd 
Oratorian*,  rendered  refpeftable  by  his  age,  and 
agreeable  by  his  highly  cultivated  mind ;  and  with 
Do61:or  Cojie,  who  amufed  himfelf  by  imitating  Per- 
rault,  without  ere£ting  a  Louvre,  and  who  fpoke  ill 
of  matrimony,  as  the  Devil  makes  grimaces  at  holy 
water. 

Mademoifelle  Defportes  had  inherited  from  her 
mother  mnch  delicacy  and  pride,  joined  to  the  art 
of  employing  her  little  fortune  in  comnrerce,  with- 
out appearing  to  have  any  concern  in  it,  and  of 
dealing  on  a  footing  of  confidence  and  equality 
with  the  rich  and  titled  individuals  who  bought 
her  goods.  But  as  fuch  a  mode  of  tranfa6i:ing  bufi- 
nefs  is  quite  foreign  to  the  fpirit  of  trade,  whick 
fupports  itfelf  by  a6live  fpeculations,  ilie  found  her 
little  inheritance  growing  fmaller  every  day,  and  at 
laft  bad  adieu  to  commerce,  reducing  her  expences 
at  the  fame  time  on  a  more  moderate  fcale. 

Her  difpofition,  her, manners,  the  fober  way  in 
which  flie  lived,  and  the  fondnefs  fhe  teftified  for 
me,  had  made  my  mother  wiHi  to  fee  me  cultivate 
licr  acquaintance.     Accordingly  fhe  often  fent  mc 

*  The  Oratorians  were  an  order  of  monks, — 7r<?t«/C 
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to  her  houfe.  A  party  of  piquet  was  the  rallying- 
point  of  the  fociety,  the  other  members  of  which 
either  chatted  or  worked.  Mademoifelle  Defportes, 
probably  with  a  view  of  exerciling  my  complaifance, 
often  fet  me  down  to  play,  which  was  my  averlion ; 
but  the  affiftance  of  a  partner*,  and  permiffion  to 
laugh  at  my  own  abfence  of  mind,  rendered  the 
trial  of  my  patience  lefs  fevere. 

Here,  in  his  turn,  1  cannot  help  bringing  for- 
ward on  the  ftage  an  old  man  lately  arrived  from 
Pondicherry,  and  with  whom  I  kept  up  a  fre- 
quent and  agreeable  intercourfe  for  little  lefs 
than  a  year.  My  father,  fome  how  or  other  (in 
the  way  of  bufinefs  I  believe),  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  reduced  ofFicer,  metamorphofed 
into  a  clerk  without  a  place,  and  had  afterwards 
received  him  on  the  footing  of  a  friend.  His 
name  was  Demontc)iery.  He  was  about  fix  and 
thirty,  of  poliihed  manners  and  infmuating  conver- 
fation,  and  was  poffeffed  of  thofe  graces  which 
are  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
perhaps  from  tender  connexions  with  the  fair. 
Demontchery  was  attentive  to  my  father  j  but  fel- 
dom  came  into  my  mother's  apartment,  who  would 
not  have  fuffered  any  man  to  pay  his  court  to  her* 
As  to  me,  he  frankly  profeffed  refpe£i,  efteem,  and 
fo  forth,  as  well  as  an  inclination  to  offer  me  his 

*  Four-handed  piquet  is  played  very  commonly  in  France. — 
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heart  if  fortune  fliould  prove  more  kind — She  fent 
him  on  a  voyage  to  the  Eall  Indies.  He  wrote  to 
us,  and  did  not  conceal  his  wifhes  for  fuch  fuccefs 
as  might  enable  him  to  retm-n  with  well-founded 
pretenfions  ;  but  being  no  more  than  a  captain  of 
fepoys,  and  too  honourable  a  man  to  underftand 
any  thing  about  making  money,  he  had  not,  I 
believe,  got  very  forward  in  the  world,  when  he 
returned  after  feven  years  abfence,  and  learned  that 
my  hand  had  been  difpofed  of  a  fortnight  before. 
I  know  not  what  is  become  of  him,  nor  the  fenti- 
ments  he  might  have  infpired  me  with,  if  my  incli- 
nations had  been  free.  During  his  ftay  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  he  made  acquaintance  with  M.  de  Sainte- 
Lette,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  and 
intrufted  him  with  letters  for  my  father,  when  the 
council  difpatched  Sainte-Lette  to  Paris,  in  1776, 
to  conduct  fome  important  affair. 

Sainte-Lette  was  more  than  fixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  man  whom  a  gay  turn  of  mind,  and 
llrong  paffions,  had  led  aftray  in  his  youth,  when 
he  fquandered  his  fortune  at  Paris.  He  had  gone 
over  to  America,  and  had  remained  thirteen  years 
at  Louiiiana,  as  direftor  of  the  Indian  trade.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  removed  to  Aiia,  he  was  employed 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  at  Pondi 
cherry,  and  was  endeavouring  to  amafs  the  means 
of  living  or  of  dying  in  France,  on  fome  future  day, 
with   M,   de   Sevelinge,  the   friend  of  his  youth,- 
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of  \vhom  I  fhall  Hereafter  make  fome  mention.  A 
grave  and  folemn  voice,  diftinguiftieo  by  that  accent 
which  Is  derived  from  experience  and  adveriity, 
and  fupported  by  the  ready  expreffion  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,  ftruck  me  in  Sainte-Lette,  the  firft 
moment  I  heard  him  fpeak.  Demontehery  had 
fpoken  to  him  of  me  ;  and  probably  made  him 
defire  our  acquaintance.  My  father  was  civil  j  and 
I  paid  him  much  attention,  becaufe  he  foon  pre- 
pofleffed  me  in  his  favour.  I  found  his  company 
very  agreeable  5  he  was  fond  of  mine,  and  during 
his  ftay,  never  fuffered  a  week  to  pafs  without 
paying  me  a  vifit. 

Perfons  who  have  feen  a  great  deal,  are  always 
worth  hearing,  and  thofe  who  have  felt  a  great 
deal,  have  always  feen  more  than  any  other  per- 
fons,  even  when  they  have  travelled  lefs  than 
Sainte-Lette.  He  had  more  of  that  kind  of  in- 
formation which  is  derived  from  experience,  than 
of  that  which  is  colle6ted  from  books:  with  lefs 
pretcnfions  to  the  title  of  a  learned  man,  than  to 
that  of  a  philofopher,  he  reafoned  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart ;  and  ftill  retained  a  tafte 
for  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  in  which  he  was  no 
njiean  proficient.  He  gave  me  fome  of  his  pro- 
du6lions ;  and  I  communicated  to  him  in  return 
fome  of  my  reveries. — 'Mademoifelle,'  faid  he  repeat- 
edly, in  the  tone  of  prophecy,  or  in  that  of  convic- 
tion, *  you  may  do  what  you  will  to  avoid  it ,-  but  you 
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will  certainly  write  a  book.' — *  It  fliall  be  under 
another  name  then,'  anfwered  I,  *  for  I  would 
fooner  cut  off  my  fingers  than  turn  author.' 

At  my  father's  Sainte-Lette  met  a  perfon  w^ith 
whom  1  was  become  acquainted  a  few  months 
before,  and  who  was  fated  to  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  my  future  fortune,  though  I  little 
thought  fo  at  the  time :  I  have  already  faid  that 
Sophy,  more  taken  up  than  I  with  paying  and  receiv- 
ing vifits,  was  far  from  finding  it  conducive  to  her 
advantage.  She  had  fpoken  to  me  feveral  times 
pf  a  man  of  great  merit,  who  had  a  place  at 
Amiens,  and  was  frequently  at  her  mother's,  while 
refident  there ;  which,  however,  was  not  generally 
the  cafe,  becaufe  he  vifited  Paris  every  winter, 
and  in  the  fummer  often  made  long  journies.  She 
had  only  mentioned  him,  becaufe  in  the  infigni- 
ficant  crowd  with  which  fhe  was  furrounded,  ihe 
was  pleafed  to  meet  with  an  individual  whofe  in- 
ftru£l:ive  converfation  always  feemed  to  contain 
fomething  new,  whofe  auftere,  but  l^mple  man- 
ners, infpired  confidence,  and  who  was  univer- 
fally  efteeraed,  though  not  univerfally  beloved, 
becaufe  his  feverity,  which  bordered  on  the  far- 
caftic,  gave  many  people  offence.  Sophy  had 
fpoken  to  him  alfo  of  her  beloved  friend.  Nothing 
indeed  was  talked  of  in  her  family  but  the  intimacy 
and  conftancy  of  a  convent  connexion,  which  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  refpe61:ability  from  time. 
He  had  alfo  feen  my  portrait^  which  Madam  Canr 
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iiet  had  hung  up  in  a  confpicuous  (ituation.  *  Why 
then/  he  ufed  to  fay, '  do  you  not  make  me  acquaint- 
ed with  this  amiable  friend?  I  go  every  year  to  Paris 
— Shall  I  never  have  a  letter  to  deliver  to  her  ?'  He 
obtained  the  commiffion  he  deiired  in  the  month  of 
December  1775  :  I   was  then  in  mourning  for  my 
mother,   and  in  that  flate  of  tender  melancholy, 
"which  follows  violent  grief.     Whoever   came  on 
the  part  of  Sophy,  was  fure  of  a  good  reception, 
•  You  will  receive  this,'  faid  my  beloved  friend  in 
her  letter,  '  from  the  hands  of  M.  Roland  de  la 
Platiere,  the  philofopher  you  have  fometimes  heard 
me  mention — an  enlightened  man,  of  fpotlefs  repu- 
tation, who  can  be  reproached  with  nothing  but 
his  too   great  admiration  for  the  ancients,  at  the 
expence  of  the  moderns,  whom  he  undervalues,  and 
with  being  too  fond  of  fpeaking  of  himfelf.'    This 
portrait  can  hardly  be  called  a  {ketch  ;  but  the  out- 
line is  well  drawn.     I  found  him  a  man  confider- 
ably  turned  of  forty;   tall,   and  negligent   in  his 
carriage, .  w'ith  that  lliffnefs  which   is  often   con- 
tra6led  by  ftudy ;  but  his  manners  were  eafy  and 
fimple,  and  without  pofieffing  the  fafhionable  graces, 
he  combined  the  politenefs  of  a  well-bred  man, 
with  the  gravity  of  a  philofopher.     Want  of  flefb, 
a  complexion  accidentally  yellow,  and  a  forehead 
very  high,  and  very  thhily  covered  with  hair,  did 
not  deftroy  the  effect  of  a  regular  fet  of  features, 
though  it  rendered  them  rather  refpe^lable  than 
engaging.     There  was  befides  great  meaning  in  his 
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fmlle  ;  and  a  moft  lively  expreffioh  ufed  to  light 
up  his  countenance,  and  give  him,  as  it  were,  a 
new  face,  whenever  he  grew  animated  in  narra- 
tion, or  when  any  agreeable  idea  came  acrofs  his 
mind.  His  voice  was  mafculine,  and  his  fentences 
were  ihort  (like  thofe  of  a  man  afflicted  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing)  :  his  converfation,  which  was  full 
of  interefting  matter,  becaufe  his  head  was  full  of 
ideas,  occupied  the  mind  more  than  it  pleafed  the 
ear,  his  language,  though  fometimes  imprellive, 
being  always  monotonous  and  harfh.  An  agree- 
able voice  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  uncommon  and 
very  powerful  accomplifliment :  it  does  not  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  found  alone ;  but  refults 
alfo  from  that  delicacy  of  fentiment  which  furnifhes 
a  variety  of  expreffion,  and  of  tone. 

(I  am  hiternipted,  m  order  to  he  told  that  1  am 
included  in  the  indiElment  of  Brijfoty  with  other  mem- 
bers recently  ajipehended.  The  tyrants  are  at  hay  : 
they  think  they  Jliall  he  able  to  fill  up  the  ahyfs  beneath 
their  feet  with  the  bodies  of  their  virtuous  adverfaries ; 
but  they  will  fall  in  afterwards  themfelves.  I  am  not 
difmayed  at  being  fent  to  the  fcaffold  in  fuch  company; 
it  is  indeed  disgraceful  to  live  among  villains. 

I  am  going  to  di [patch  this  JJieet  as  it  is.  It  will  be 
only  beginning  a  nezv  one,  in  cafe  I  fJiould  have  it  in  my 
power. 

Friday,  OSiober  4,  the  birth- day  of  my  daughter^  who 
is  entering  her  thirteenth  year) . 

VOL.  II.   PART  IV.  E  This 


(  so  ) 
This  efFeft  of  the  organ  of  fpeech,  a  thing  very 
different  from  a  ftrong  voice,  is  not  more  common 
among  profeffional  orators,  than  among  the  multi- 
tudes that  compofe  our  focial  circles.  1  looked  for 
it  in  the  three  national  affemblies,  and  could  meet 
with  nobody  poffeifed  of  it  in  perfeftion.  Mirabeau 
himfelf,  with  the  commanding  magic  of  a  noble  de- 
livery, neither  fpoke  in  a  pleafmg  key,  nor  pro- 
nounced in  the  moft  agreeable  manner.  The  Cler- 
monts  came  nearer  to  the  mark — Where  then,  I  may 
be  alked,  is  your  model?  I  might  anfwer  like  the 
painter,  when  alked  whence  he  took  the  charming 
air,  that  he  gave  to  the  heads  created  by  his  pen- 
cil ? — Hence,  faid  he,  putting  his  linger  to  his  fore- 
head— I  lliould  put  mine  to  my  ears.  I  was  never 
a  great  frequenter  of  the  theatre  ;  but  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  that  the  kind  of  merit  in  quellion 
was  equally  uncommon  there.  Larive,  the  only 
one  perhaps  who  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  did  not 
come  entirely  up  to  my  idea. 

When  upon  entering  the  period  of  adolefcence,. 
I  experienced  that  agitation  which  the  defire  of 
plealing  produces  in  the  bofom  of  young  women, 
I  was  moved  at  the  found  of  my  own  voice,  and 
was  obliged  to  modulate  it  in  order  to  pleafe  my- 
felf  I  can  ealily  conceive  that  the  exquilite  fenli- 
bility  of  the  Greeks  made  them  fet  a  high  value 
upon  every  part  of  the  art  of  fpeech  ;  and  I  can 
alfo  conceive  it  natural  for  fanfculGtifme  to  make  us 
difdain  tbofe  graces,  and  to  lead  us  to  a  barbarous 
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rudenefs,  equally  diftant  from  the  precifion  of  the 
Spartans  in  their  energetic  language,  and  from  the 
eloquence  of  the  amiable  Athenians. 

But  it  is  long  fince  we  parted  with  La  Blan-^ 
cherie,  either  at  Orleans,  or  elfewhere,  aiid  high 
time  to  give  him  his  difmiffal. 

Returning  fhortly  after  my  mother's  death,  he 
knew  nothing  of  that  event  till  he  came  to  fee  us, 
and  difcovered  a  degree  of  furprife,  and  forrow, 
that  pleafed  and  affefted  me ;  nor  did  I  look  upon 
him,  in  the  repeated  vifits  he  afterwards  paid  me, 
with  an  eye  of  indifference.  My  father,  who  at 
firft  made  it  a  rule  to  {lay  with  me,  when  any 
one  came,  began  to  think  the  bufinefs  of  duenna 
was  by  no  means  amufing,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  leave  me  to  myfelf,  and  the 
maid,  and  to  ihut  his  door  againfl  every  body, 
whofe  age  and  gravity  fliould  not  be  fuch  as  to 
render  his  attendance  unneceffary.  He  told  me 
accordingly,  that  he  intended  to  beg  La  Blancherie 
to  difcontinue  his  vifits.  I  did  not  fay  a  w^ord 
in  anfvver,  although  I  felt  fome  degree  of  pain.  I 
reflefted  on  that  which  1  fuppofed  my  fuitor  would 
fufFer  from  the  prohibition,  and  determined  to  con- 
vty  the  intimation  to  him  myfelf;  for  my  fathers 
manner  made  me  fear  he  would  give  it  in  an  un- 
handfome  way.  To  tell  the  truth,  La  Blancherie 
had  prepolTeffed  me  in  hia  favour  ;  and  I  thought  it 
not  impoflible  that  I  might  love  him  :  my  head  alonQ 
was  working,  I  believe ;  but  I  was  not  ip  a  fair  way  tp 
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get  on.  I  wrote  then  a  handfome  letter,  which 
gave  La  Blancherie  his  difcharge,  and  which  de- 
prived him  of  all  hope  of  my  receiving  his  anfwer, 
but  which  was  not  calculated  to  dellroy  any  other 
he  might  entertain. 

The  ice  thus  broken  gave  a  free  courfe  to  tender 
and  melancholy  ideas,  by  which  my  happinefs  was 
not  materially  difturbed.  Sophy  came  to  Paris, 
and  made  fome  flay  there  with  her  mother  and  her 
fifter  Henrietta,  who  finding  herfelf  on  a  level  with 
us,  by  the  addition  to  our  age,  and  the  fedate- 
nefs  fhe  had  acquired,  became  alfo  my  friend. 
Her  lively  imagination  flruck  fire  out  of  every 
thing,  and  animated  every  connexion  in  which  fhe 
had  a  fhare, 

I  went  often  to  the  garden  of  the  Luxemburg  with 
my  two  friends  and  Mademoifelle  d'Hangard,  and 
there  I  fometimes  met  La  Blancherie.  He  ufed  to 
bow  to  me  refpe£lfully ;  and  I  returned  his  falute  not 
v/ithout  emotion. — *  You  are  acquainted  then  with 
that  gentleman?'  faid  Mademoifelle  d'Hangard  one 
day,  having  at  firft  fuppofed  his  bow  was  meant 
for  her.-'—*  Yes.' — *  Do  you  chance  to  know 
him  too  ?* — '  Certainly  I  do,  though  I  never  fpoke 
to  him  in  my  life  ;  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  vifiting 
the  Mifs  Bordenaves,  to  the  youngeft  of  whom  he 
paid  his  addrelTes.* — *  Is  it  long  fince  ?' — *  A  year, 
or  perhaps  eighteen  moivths.  He  found  means  to 
introduce  himfelf;  called  there  from  time  to  time,  ^ 
and  at  lailmade  a  declaration  in  form  :  the  young 
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ladies  are  rich,  and  the  youngeft  a  pretty  girl.  He 
has  not  a  fliilling  himfelf,  and  is  a  candidate 
for  an  heirefs ;  for  he  made  the  fame  propofal  to 
one  of  their  acquaintance,  as  they  afterwards 
heard ;  he  was  difmilTed,  and  we  have  ever  fmce 
been  accuftomed  to  call  him  the  lover  of  the  eleven 
thoufand  virgins  *  * — '  But,  pray,  how  came  you 
acquainted  with  him  ?' — ^  By  feeing  h\m.  frequently 
at  Madam  I'Epine's  concert/  faid  I,  biting  my  lips, 
and  keeping  the  reft  to  myfelf,  not  a  little  vexed 
at  having  thought  myfelf  poffeffed  of  the  heart  of  a 
man,  who,  without  doubt,  had  folicited  my  hand 
merely  becaufe  I  was  an  only  daughter  j  and  ftill 
more  fo  at  having  written  him  a  letter,  which  he 
did  not  deferve — Matter  for  meditation  as  to  the 
€xercife  of  my  prudence  on  future  occafions! 

A  few  months  had  elapfed,  when  a  little  Sa^ 
voyard  came  and  told  the  maid  fomebody  wiflied 
to  fpeak  with  her,  I  forget  where :  fhe  went 
out,  returned,  and  informed  me  that  M.  La  Blan- 
cherie  had  defired  her  to  beg  me  to  receive  his 
vifit.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  was  syaiting  for 
fome  of  my  relations.  *  Yes,'  anfwered  I, '  he  may 
come,  but  let  it  be  inftantly  ;  and  fmce  he  is  wait- 
ing for  you  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  door,  go 
and  bring  him  in.'  La  Blancherie  came,  and  found 
me  fitting  by  my  fire-fide. — *  1  have  not  dared,  Ma- 

•  In  allufion  to  a  legendary  tale,  which  ftates  the  miraculous 
siartyrdom  of  eleven  thoufand  virgins, ~3rtf»/". 
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demoifelle,  to  wait  upon  you,  fmce  the  prohibltlo?! 
you  fent  me,  though  exceedingly  defirous  of  fee- 
ing you  j  nor  can  I  exprefs  all  I  fuffered  from  the 
dear  and  cruel  letter  I  then  received.  My  lituation 
has  undergone  a  confiderable  change  fince  that 
time ;  and  I  have  now  fome  proje6ls,  to  which  you  are 
probably  not  altogether  a  flranger.'  He  immediately 
laid  before  me  the  plan  of  a  work  of  morality  and 
criticifm,  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  in  the  manner  of 
the  Spefiator,  and  propofed  to  me  to  hear  fome  of  them . 
I  let  him  go  on  without  interrupting  him,  and  even 
waited,  after  he  had  made  a  fhort  paufe,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  to  the  end  of  his  rofary.  When 
he  had  faid  all  he  had  to  fay,  I  took  my  turn  to 
fpeak,  and  obferved  to  him,  calmly  and  politely, 
that  I  had  taken  upon  myfelf  the  care  of  requefting 
him  to  difcontinue  his  vifits,  becaufe  the  fenti- 
ments  which  he  had  declared  to  my  father,  made 
me  fuppofe  he  attached  fome  importance  to  their 
continuance,  and  I  had  wiflied  to  fhow  him  my  gra- 
titude by  that  mark  of  attention  ;  that  at  my  age, 
the  imagination  was  bufy  on  all  occafions,  and 
fometimes  dreffed  up  obje6ls  in  very  falfe  colours  ; 
but  that  error  was  not  a  crime,  and  that  I  was  fufH- 
ciently  recovered  from  mine  to  render  all  concern 
on  his  part  needlefs  ;  that  I  admired  his  literary 
projefts,  without  wiihing  to  bear  a  part  in  them, 
any  more  than  in  thofe  of  others ;  that  I  confined 
myfelf  to  good  wifhes  for  the  fuccefs  of  all  the  au- 
thors in  the  world  j  as  well  as  for  his,  in  all  pofH- 
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ble  ways ;  and  that  it  was  to  tell  him  fo  I  had 
confented  to  receive  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
fave  himfelf  in  future  all  trouble  of  the  kind ;  in 
confequence  of  which  I  begged  him  to  put  an 
end  to  his  vifit.  Surprife,  grief,  agitation,  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  that  is  becoming  in  like  cafes,  was 
about  to  be  difplayed.  I  flopped  him  by  faying, 
I  did  not  know  whether  the  Mifs  Bordenayes, 
and  the  other  ladies  to  whom  he  had  paid  his 
addreffes,  about  the  fame  time,  had  expr^fled 
themfelves  with  equal  franknefs  j  but  th?^  mine 
was  without  bounds  -,  and  that  the  refolution  it 
indicated  did  not  admit  of  explanation.  I  rofe  at 
the  fame  inftant,  making  a  curtefy,  and  that  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  which  points  out  the  door  to  trou- 
blefome  vifitors.  My  coufin  Trude  came  in  ;  nor 
did  I  ever  fee  his  rugged  face  with  greater  plea- 
fure.  La  Blancherie  in  the  mean  time  effefted  his 
retreat  in  filence,  and  I  never  faw  him  after;  but 
who  has  not  fince  heard  of  the  Jgent  General  of  the 
correjpondence  for  forwarding  the  arts  andfciences  ^ 

This  hero  having  made  his  exit,  let  us  return  to 
Sainte-Lette  and  Roland. 

We  had  reached  the  end  of  the  fummer  1776; 
and  during  the  eight  or  nine  preceding  months  I 
had  feen  M.  Roland  feveral  times.  His  vifits  were 
not  frequent;  but  he  made  long  ones,  like  a  perfon, 
who,  not  going  to  a  particular  place  in  oifder  to 
{hew  himfelf,  but  becaufe  he  has  a  fatisfa6lion  in 
being  there,  ftays  as  long  as  he  decently  can.     His 
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frank  and  inftru61ive  converfation  never  tired  me, 
and  he  was  fond  of  feeing  me  liften  to  him  with 
attention ;  a  thing  which  I  am  very  capable  of, 
even  with  thofe  who  are  not  fo  well  informed  as 
Roland,  and  which  has  perhaps  procured  me  ftill 
more  friends  than  the  talent  of  fpeaking  with  fome 
facility.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  him  on 
his  return  from  Germany  ;  he  was  then  preparing 
to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  fettling  his  affairs, 
a  thing  to  which  prudent  people  feldom  fail  to 
attend,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  long  abfence;  he  had 
chofen  me  for  the  depofitary  of  his  manufcripts, 
which  were  to  remain  in  my  pofTeffion  in  cafe  he 
ihould  meet  with  any  mifchance.  I  was  much 
affe£led  by  this  particular  mark  of  efteem,  and 
received  it  with  many  thanks.  The  day  of  his 
departure  he  dined  at  my  father's  with  Sainte- 
Lette  ;  and  on  taking  leave,  begged  permiffion  to 
falute  me.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  that  fa- 
vour is  never  granted  by  a  young  woman  without 
a  blufh,  let  her  imagination  be  ever  fo  tranquil.— 
?  You  are  fortunate  to  be  fetting  off,'  faid  Sainte- 
Lette,  in  his  grave  and  folemn  voice  ;  '  but  make 
bafte  to  return,  and  afk  for  as  much  more  I' 

During  Sainte-Lette's  flay  in  France,  his  friend 
de  Sevelinge  becoming  a  widower,  he  repaired  to 
his  refidence  at  Soiffons,  to  fhare  his  grief,  and 
brought  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  his  lofs.  They  came  to  fee  me  together. 
Sevelinge,  whofe  age  was  about  fifty-two,  was  a 
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j^entleman  of  fmall  fortune  :   he  held  a  financial 

o 

fituation  in  the  country,  and  devoted  part  of  his 
time  to  ftudy,  Hke  a  philofopher  who  is  fenfible  of  its 
charms.  Having  thus  become  acquainted,  we  kept 
up  our  intercourfe  after  Sainte-Lette's  departure, 
who  ufed  to  fay,  that,  on  leaving  France,  he  fhould 
feel  a  degree  of  pleafure  at  the  thought  of  his  friend's 
not  lofing  the  advantage  of  my  acquaintance.  He 
even  begged  permiilion  to  put  into  his  hands  for  a 
fhort  time  fome  rnanufcripts,  which,  as  I  have 
already  faid,  I  had  fubmitted  to  his  infpe6tion. 
This  interefting  eld  man  embarked  for  the  fifth  or 
fixtb  time  in  his  life.  An  ulcer  in  his  head,  of 
which  fome  fymptoms  had  already  appeared,  broke 
while  he  was  at  fea :  he  arrived  iick  at  Pondicherry  j 
and  died  there  fix  weeks  after  he  difembarked. 
We  heard  of  his  death  by  means  of  Demontchery, 
He  was  greatly  regretted  by  Sevelinge,  who  con- 
tinued now  and  then  to  write  to  me ;  and  his 
letters,  of  which  the  ftyle  and  the  matter  were 
equally  agreeable^  gave  me  great  pleafure.  They 
bore  the  impreffion  of  that  mild  philofophy,  and 
melancholy  fenfibility,  to  which  I  have  always  felt 
myfelf  fo  much  inclinecji.  I  have  remarked  what 
Diderot  fays  on  this  fubjeft,  with  fo  much  truth : 
*  that  good  tafte  implies  good  fenfe,  delicate  organs, 
and  fomewhat  of  a  melancholy  turn/ 

My  father,  whofe  kindnefs  was   gradually   di- 
ininifhing,    being    pf  Opinion    it    very    unnecef- 
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fary  to  keep  up  an  idle  correfpondence  that  put 
him  to  the  expence  of  poftage,  I  communicated 
my  diftrefs  to  my  little  uncle,  and  was  authorized 
to  have  the  letters  of  Sevelinge,  whom  he  had  feen 
at  our  houfe,  addreffed  under  cover  to  him.  My 
manufcripts  came  back  to  me  with  fome  critical 
obfervations,  of  which  I  was  very  proud ;  for  I  did 
not  imagine  that  mj  works  were  worth  the  trouble 
of  reviewing.  They  were  in  my  own  opinion  fen- 
iible  enough  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  mere  common- 
place that  any  body  might  have  written  j  nor  did 
I  conceive  they  had  any  merit,  except  the  fm- 
gularity  of  their  being  the  productions  of  a  little 
girl.  I  long  retained  that  modeft  fimplicity  in  regard 
to  myfelf.  Nothing  lefs  was  neceflary  than  the 
buftle  of  the  revolution,  the  various  changes  of  my 
iituation,  and  a  frequent  opportunity  of  making 
comparifons  in  a  great  crowd,  and  among  perfons 
cfleemed  for  their  merit,  to  enable  me  to  perceive 
that  the  bench  on  which  I  was  (landing,  was  not 
likely  to  break  down  with  the  throng.  I  muft 
obferve,  however,  and  I  haften  to  do  fo,  that  all 
tended  rather  to  prove  to  me  the  degradation  of 
the  fpecies  in  my  native  country,  than  to  give  me  a 
high  opinion  of  myfelf.  It  is  not  wit  that  is  wanting ; 
you  meet  it  at  every  turn :  it  is  foundnefs  of  judgment, 
and  a  ftrong  temper  of  mind.  Where  thefe  two  qua- 
lities are  wanting,  I  cannot  recognize  any  thing  de- 
ferving  to  be  called  a  man. — In  truth,  Diogenes 
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xVas  in  the  right  to  take  a  lantern.  But  a  revolu- 
tion will  ferve  as  well :  I  do  not  know  indeed  a 
better  touchftone,  nor  a  ftundard  more  exa6l. 

The  academy  of  Befancon  had  propofed  the  fol- 
lowing queftion  as  a  fubje6t  for  a  prize  :  How  can 
the  education  of  zvomen  he  made  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  menf'  My  imagination  was  direftly  on  the 
wing :  I  took  up  my  pen,  and  wrote  a  diJJertatio}tf 
which  I  fent  anonymoufly,  and  which,  as  mayeafily 
be  imagined,  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  the 
prize.  There  was  none  indeed  fo  honoured.  The 
fubje£l  was  propofed  again  for  the  following  year, 
with  what  refult  I  know  not ;  but  I  recolle6t  that, 
in  attemping  to  difcufs  this  matter,  I  felt  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fixing  a  mode  of  education,  without  at- 
tending to  the  general  manners,  which  depend  upon 
the  government ;  and  thought  it  injudicious  to  at- 
tempt reforming  one  fex  by  means  of  the  other,  in- 
ftead  of  ameliorating  the  whole  fpecies  bygood  laws. 
Accordingly  I  found  no  difficulty  in  faying  what  I 
thought  women  ought  to  be ;  but  I  added,  they 
could  only  be  rendered  fuch  by  a  new  order  of 
things.  That  idea  certainly  did  not  correfpond 
with  the  intention  of  the  academy :  I  reafoned 
.about  the  problem  without  folving  it. 

I  conveyed  the  differ tation  to  M.  de  Sevelinge  ; 
but  after  having  forwarded  it  to  Befan9on,  he  fent 
me  nothing  but  a  few  remarks  on  the  flyle.  The 
warmth  of  compofition  was  over;  I  found  the  plan  of 
rny  production  exceedingly  defe6live  ;  and  amufed 
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myfelf  in  writing  a  critique  upon  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  work  of  a  perfon  whom  1  fliould  have* 
been  glad  to  ridicule.     This  may  be  compared  to 
a  man's  tickling  his  fides,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
laugh,  or  flapping  his  cheeks  by  way  of  warming 
them  5  but  moft  affuredly  no  one  could  laugh  with- 
out company  more  heartily,  or  more  innocently, 
than  I  did.     Sevelinge,  in  return,  communicated  to 
me  an  academical  difcourfe  of  his  own  writing,  on 
X\\Q  faculty  of  fpeech,  which  he  had  addreifed  to  the 
French  academy,  and  concerning  which  d'Alem- 
bert  had  written  to  him  in  handfome  terms.     If  I 
recolle6i:  aright,  there  was  in  that  work  a  great 
deal  of  metaphyfics,  and  fome  little  aife6tation.   Six 
months,  a  year,  and  more,  pafTed  away  in  this  men- 
tal intercourfe,  in  the  midft  of  which  a  variety  of 
ideas  occurred.     Sevelinge  appeared  to  be  uneafy 
at  m)    fituation,  and   tired  of  living  alone.     He 
made  many  refle6tions  on  the  pleafures  of  2.  thinks 
ing  fociety.     I  thought  it  to  be   defired,  and  we 
reafoned  at  great  length  on  the  fubje£t.     I  know 
not  what  fancy  afterwards  got  into  his  head,  but  v 
he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,   and  came  to  my  fa- 
ther's in  difguife,  as  if  upon  bufinefs.     The  moft 
whimfical  part  of  the  ftory  is,  that  I  did  not  know 
him,  though  I  let  him  in.     But  the  great  air  of 
mortification  with  which  he  left  me,  awakened  in 
,my  mind  the  idea  of  his  features  j  I  thought  after 
he  was  gone  that  the  ftranger  was  very  like  Seve- 
linge; and  foon  found  by  his  letters  it  was  Seve« 
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llnge  himfelf.  This  curious  circumftance  made  an 
impreffion  on  me  by  no  means  agreeable,  and 
which  I  cannot  defcribe  j  our  correfpondence  flack- 
ened,  and  at  lalt  ceafed  entirely,  as  I  lliall  here- 
after relate. 

I  went  now  and  then  to  Vincennes :  my  uncle's 
canonical  retreat  was  pretty,  the  walk  delightful, 
and  his  company  agreeable;  but  though  he  had  the 
pleafure  of  having  his  houfe  very  well  managed  by 
Mademoifelle  d'Hannaches,  he  began  to  perceive 
he  muft  pay  for  it  by  fuffering  all  the  teafing,  ill- 
humour,  and  folly  of  a  conceited  old  maid.  The 
caftle  of  Vincennes  was  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  perfons  to  whom  the  court  allowed  apart' 
ments:  -^^r^was  Moreau  de  la  Garve,  an  old  cen- 
for  royal ;  there  a  female  wit,  no  other  than  Ma- 
dam de  Puifieux ;  a  little  higher  a  Countefs  de 
Laurencier  ;  a  little  lower  an  officer's  widow,  and 
fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  king's  lieutenant,  Rougemont,  whom  Mi- 
rabeau  made  known  to  the  world,  and  whofe 
carbuncled  *face,  and  infolent  ftupidity,  rendered 
him  a  moft:  difgufting  charafter.  A  company  of 
invalids,  of  which  the  officers'  wives  made  part 
of  the  fociety,  amounted,  in  conjun6tion  with  the 
above  motley  crew,  and  the  dean  and  chapter, 
to  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred  inhabitants  within 
the  w^alls  of  the  caftle,  without  reckoning  the 
prifoners  in  the  tower.  My  uncle,  though  well 
received  everywhere.,  was  feldom  affiduous  in  his 
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vifits,  and  faw  little  company  at  home.  But 
on  our  return  from  our  walks,  we  generally  flop- 
ped in  the  evening  at  the  pavilion  of  the  bridge 
that  overlooks  the  park,  where  the  females  affera- 
bled.  Here  I  ftiould  alfo  have  portraits  to  paint  if 
I  had  leifure  ;  but  time  is  treading  clofe  upon  my 
heels,  and  the  road  I  have  yet  to  travel  is  long, 
I  am  therefore  obliged  to  pafs  over  a  great  number 
of  things.  Very  pretty  things  might  however  be 
faid  concerning  the  dances  in  the  robbers'-walk, 
d'Artois's  horfe-races,  the  follies  of  Seguin,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans's  cafhier,  whofe  birth-day  (Se-. 
guin's)  was  celebrated  by  illuminations,  and  who 
became  a  bankrupt  fliortly  after — and  then  the  plea- 
fant  walks  in  the  wood,  and  the  beautiful  profpe£t 
from  the  upper  park,  by  the  fide  of  the  Marne,  for 
the  fake  of  which  we  ufed  to  climb  over  a  breach 
in  the  wall ;  and  the  hermits  in  the  wood,  who  were 
fituated  in  fo  pi6lurefque  a  fpot,  and  in  whofe  church 
was  a  pi6ture  admirably  executed,  and  curioully  de- 
iigned,  in  which  thoufands  of  devils  were  feen  tor- 
menting the  damned  in  as  many  different  ways ; 
and  my  readings  with  my  uncle,  efpecially  that 
of  Voltaire's  tragedies,  of  which  we  were  one  day 
rehearfmg  feveral  of  the  parts,  by  turns,  when^ 
at  the  moment  of  the  greatefl  pathos,,  Made- 
moifelle  d'Hannaches,  who  had  been  fpinning  in 
filence,  fet  up  a  loud  outcry  againll  the  poultry,  to 
which  we  fliould  have  been  glad  to^  have  fent  her  5. 
and  our  lame  concerts  after  fupper,  when,  upon 
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the  table  that  had  juft  been  cleared,  mufF-cafes 
ferved  as  a  mufic-defk  for  the  worthy  canon 
Bareux,  with  his  fpe61ac]es  on  his  nofe,  and  ftrum- 
ming  his  bafs-viol,  while  Ifcrapedon  the  fiddle,  and 
my  uncle  played  out  of  tune  on  the  flute — Ah  !  I 
will  come  back  again  to  thofe  pleafmg  fcenes,  if 
fuffered  to  exift ;  but  it  is  now  time  to  return  home, 
after  having  fpoken  however  of  a  certain  great 
romancer,  who  had  obtained  fome  degree  of  fame. 


A  SKETCH 

OF    WHAT     REMAINED    TO    BE    TREATED    0F| 

Intended  to  ferve  as  a  laji  SUPPLEMENT  t9 
the  Memoirs*. 

1  HE  manufcripts  left  with  me  by  M.  Roland 
made  me  better  acquainted  with  him,  during  the 
eighteen  months  he  pafled  in  Italy,  than  frequent 
vifits  could  have  done.  They  confifted  of  travels, 
reflexions,  plans  of  literary  works,  and  anecdotes 
in  which  he  was  perfonally  concerned :  a  llrong 

*  In  my  laft  Iheet  I  left  off  at  Vincennes  :  I  was  going  tcs 
fpeak  of  CarraciolU  whom.  I  met  at  the  canon's,  and  whofc 
letters,  under  the  name  of  Ganganelli,  had  made  fome  noife  in  the 
world,  although  they  were  often  a  repetition  of  what  he  ha  J  written 
in  his  numerous  little  works.  But  were  I  thus  to  go  on  ftep  by  ftep, 
I  fhould  have  a  long  work  to  compofe,  for  which  the  limits  of  ray 
life  would  not  fuffice  :  I  ftiall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  a 
Iketch. 
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mind,   rigorous  probrty,  ftriiSl  principles,  learning, 
and  tafte,  were  evident  in  every  page. 

Born  in  opulence,  and  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family,  of  the  higheft  charaSler  for  integrity  in  the 
law,  he  had  feen,  while  a  young  man,  all  his  hopes 
of  fortune  vanifh,  owing  to   a  want  of  manage- 
ment on  one  the  hand,  and  to  prodigal  expence 
on  the  other.     The  youngeft  of  five  brothers,  four 
of  whom  were  compelled  to  embrace  the  clerical 
profeffion,  he  had  left  his  paternal  roof  friendlefs, 
and  alone,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that  he  might  not 
take  holy  orders,  nor  enter  into  trade,  from  both  of 
which   he   was    equally   averfe.       His   firfi:   flight 
carried  him  to  Nantz.;  where  he  flayed  fome  time 
in  a  merchant's  compting-houfe,  in  order  to  gain 
information  concerning  a  variety  of  matters,   with 
a  view  of  going  to  India.     His  preparations  were 
all  made ;  when  he  was  taken  with  a  {pitting  of 
blood,  and  was^  forbidden  to  go  to  fea,  by  the  phy- 
ficians,  under  penalty  of  death.     He  next  repaired 
to   Rouen,  where  his  relation,  M.    Godinot,  in* 
fpe61:or  of  manufaftures,  propofed  to  him  to  enter 
into  that  department.    He  determined  to  do  fo ; 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  activity  and  readi- 
nefs  ;  and  at  laft  obtained  a  lucrative  employ.     Tra- 
velling and  ftudy  divided  his  time,  and  filled  up 
every  moment  of  his  life. 

Before  he  fet  off  for  Italy,  he  had  introduced  to 
my  father  his  beft^beloved  brother,  a  Benediftine 
monk,  at  that  time  prior  of  the  college  of  Clugny 
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at  Paris ;  a  man  of  fenfe,  of  agreeable  manners, 
and  of  an  amiable  difpofition.  He  came  now  and 
then  to  fee  me,  and  communicated  to  me  the  notes 
which  his  brother  tranfmitted  to  him  ;  for  wherever 
M.  Roland  went,  he  committed  his  obfervations  to 
pa:per.  They  were  the  notes  which  at  his  return  he 
publifhed  in  the  form  of  letters,  entrufting  the  care 
of  printing  them  to  fome  friends  at  Dieppe,  one  of 
whom  having  a  rage  for  the  Italian,  overloaded 
them  with  paffages  in  that  language,  by  adding  thofe 
of  his  own  fabrication.  This  work,  abounding  in 
matter,  wants  only  to  be  better  digefted  in  order 
to  hold  the  higheft  rank  among  books  of  the  kind. 
Ever  fince  our  marriage,  we  have  had  the  intention 
of  putting  it  into  another  lliape  ;  but  I  wa.nted  to 
fee  Italy  alfo  j  and  time  and  events  led  us  another 
way. 

On  M.  Roland's  return,  I  found  myfelf  in 
poffeffion  of  a  friend  :  his  gravity,  his  manners,  and 
his  ftudious  habits,  all  concurred  in  making  me  con- 
fider  him  as  a  perfon  of  no  fex,  or  rather  as  a  phi- 
lofopher,  who  had  only  a  m.ental  exiftence,  A 
kind  of  confidence  grew  up  between  us,  the  plea- 
fure  he  took  in  my  company  making  him  feel  a 
defire  of  coming  more  frequently.  It  was  near 
five  years  fince  my  acquaintance  with  him  began, 
when  he  firft  made  a  declaration  of  his  tender  fenti- 
ments.  I  did  not  hear  it  with  indifference,  becaufe 
I  efteemed  him  more  than  any  man  I  had  yet 
feen ;    but  I  had  remarked  that  neither   he  nor 
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his  family  were  altogether  indifferent  to  worldly 
confiderations.  I  told  him  frankly,  that  I  felt  myfelf 
honoured  by  his  addreffes,  and  that  I  ftiould  be  happy 
to  make  him  a  return  for  his  affeftion ,  but  that  I 
did  not  think  he  would  find  me  a  proper  match.  I 
then  expofed  to  him  without  referve  the  ftate  of  my 
father's  affairs — he  was  a  ruined  man.  By  prevail- 
ing upon  myfelf  to  aik  him  for  an  account  of  my 
fortune,  at  the  rifk  of  incurring  his  difpleafure,  I 
had  faved  five  hundred  livres  a  year,  making, 
with  my  little  moveables,  all  that  remained  of 
the  apparent  opulence  in  which  I  had  been 
brought  up. 

My  father  was  flill  in  the  vigour  of  life  j  his 
errors  might  lead  him  to  contra6t  debts,  which 
his  inability  to  pay  might  render  dlfgraceful;  he 
might  marry  imprudently,  and  add  to  thofe  evils 
little  beggars  who  would  bear  my  name,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  I  was  too  proud  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  male-^ 
volence  of  a  family,  which  might  feel  its  confequencc 
hurt  by  the  connexion,  or  to  the  generofity  of  a 
hufband  who  would  find  in  it  a  fource  of  chagrin. 
I  advifed  M.  Roland,  as  a  third  perfon  might  have 
done,  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  me :  he  perfifted  ;  I 
was  moved ;  and  confented  to  his  taking  the  necef- 
fary  fteps  with  my  father.  But  as  he  preferred 
making  his  application  in  writing,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  fhould  not  fend  his  letter  till  his  re- 
turn to  his  ufual  place  of  refidence.  During  the 
refl  of  his  flay   at  Paris,    1  faw  him  every  day; 
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confidcred  him  as  the  being  with  whom  my  future 
fate  was  to  be  connefted ;  and  conceived  a  real 
affection  for  his  perfon.  As  foon  as  he  returned 
to  Amiens,  he  wrote  to  my  father,  making  known 
his  wifhes  and  defigns.  My  father  thought  the 
letter  dry :  he  did  not  like  M.  Roland's  feve- 
ritr,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  have  for  his  fon- 
in-law  a  man  of  rigid  principles,  whofe  very  looks 
would  wear  the  appearance  of  reproach.  He  an- 
fvvered  in  rude  and  impertinent  terms,  and  fhewed 
me  the  whole,  when  his  letter  was  fent  off.  I 
came  to  a  refolution  immediately.  I  wrote  to 
M.  Roland,  and  told  him  the  event  had  jufli- 
fied  my  fears  in  refpeft  to  my  father;  that  I 
did  not  wifh  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  receiving 
farther  affronts  ;  and  that  I  begged  him  to  abandon 
his  defign.  I  made  known  to  my  father  what  his 
condu6l  had  induced  me  to  do ;  and  added,  he 
could  not  be  furprifed  if  I  fhould  in  confequence 
feek  a  new  fituation,  and  retire  to  a  convent.  But 
as  I  knew  he  had  feveral  debts  of  an  urgent 
nature,  I  left  him  the  fhare  of  plate  that  be- 
longed to  me,  to  fatisfy  his  creditors  ;  hired  a 
little  apartment  in  the  convent  of  the  Congrega- 
tion ',  and  there  took  up  my  abode,  with  a  firm 
refolution  to  regulate  my  expences  by  my  income. 
I  did  fo  ;  and  curious  particulars  I  fhould  have  to 
relate  of  a  fituation  in  which  I  began  to  avail  myfelf 
of  the  refources  of  a  flrong  mind.  I  calculated  my 
expences  to  a  farthing,  referving  a  trifle  for  prefents 
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tp  the  perfons  who  did  the  menial  offices  about  the 
houfe.  Potatoes,  rice,  and  dry  kidney  beans,  drefled 
in  a  pot  with  ^  fprinkiing  of  fait,  and  a  fmall  bit  of 
butter,  varied  my  food,  and  were  cooked  with  little 
lofs  of  tinie.     I  went  out  twice  a  week ;  once  to 
vifit  my  aged  relations ;  and  once  to  my  father's,  in 
order  to  look  oyer  his  linen,  and  take  away  with 
me  whatever  flood  in  need  of  mending.     The  reft 
of  my  time,  fhut  up  under  my  roof  of  fnow,  as  I 
ufed  to  call  it  (for  I  was  lodged  near  the  Iky,  and 
it  was  in  the  winter),  and  refufing  to  mix  habi- 
tually with  the  boarders,   I  applied  to  my  ftudies ; 
fteeled   my  heart  againft  adverfityj    and,   by   de- 
ferving  happinefs,  avenged  myfelf  on  fate  which 
denied  it  me.      Every  evening  the   kind-hearted 
Agatha  came  to  pafs  an  hour  with  me,  and  ac- 
companied the  effufions  of  her  foul  with  the  con- 
folatory  tears  of  friendship.     A  few  turns  in  the 
garden,  when  every  body  was   out  of  the  way, 
conftituted  my  folitary   walks.      The  refignation 
of  a  patient  temper,   the  quiet  of  a   good  con- 
fcience,  the  elevation  of  fpirit  which  fets  misfortune 
at  defiance,  the  laborious  habits  that  make  the  hours 
pafs  fo  rapidly  away,  the  delicate  tafte  of  a  found 
mind  finding  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  exiftence  and 
of  its  own  value,  pleafures  which  the  vulgar  never 
know;  thefe  were  my  riches.     I  was  not  always 
free  from   melancholy ;  but   even  melancholy  had 
its  charms.  Though  I  was  not  happy,  I  had  withiii 
me  all  the  means  of  being  fo  ;  and  had  reafon  to  be 
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proud  of  knowing  how  to  do  without  what  I  want- 
ed in  other  refpe£ls. 

M.  Roland,  aftonifhed  and  afflI6led,  continued 
to  write  to  rae,  like  a  man  conftant  in  his  affe6tion, 
but  offended  at  my  father's  conduct.  He  came  at 
the  expiration  of  five  or  fix  months,  and  felt  the 
flame  of  love  revive  on  feeing  me  at  the  grate, 
where  I  preferved  an  appearance  of  profperity. 
He  was  defirous  of  taking  me  out  of  my  con- 
finement, offered  me  his  hand  again,  and  preffed 
me  to  receive  the  nuptial  benediction  from  his 
brother  the  prior.  I  entered  into  a  deep  deliberation 
concerning  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  could  not  help 
being  fenfible,  that  a  man  under  forty-five  would  not 
have  waited  feveral  months  without  endeavouring  to 
make  me  change  my  refolution ;  and  I  readily  con- 
fefs  that  my  fentiments  were  reduced  by  that  confi- 
deration  to  a  ftate  which  admitted  of  nothing  like 
illufion.  Iconfidered  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  per- 
feverance,  the  fruit  alfo  of  mature  deliberation,  proved 
his  fenfe  of  my  merit ;  and  fmce  he  had  overcome 
his  repugnance  to  the  difagreeable  circumftances 
that  might  attend  the  match,  I  was  the  more  fecure 
of  retaining  his  efteem,  which  I  fhould  not  find  it 
difficult  to  juflify.  Befides,  if  matrimony  was,  as" 
1  thought,  a  rigorous  ti^,  a  partnerfhip,  in  which  the 
woman  generally  undertakes  to  provide  for  the 
happinefs  of  both  parties,  was  it  not  better  to  exert 
my  faculties,  and  my  courage,  in  that  honourable 
flation,  than  in  the  forlorn  and  afcetic  life  I  was 
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leading  in  a  convent  ?  Here  I  might  {late  at  length 
the  many  prudent  refleStions,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be, 
that  guided  me ;  and  yet  I  did  not  make  all  thofe 
that  the  circumftances  might  have  warranted,  but 
which  experience  alone  can  fuggeft.  I  became 
then  the  wife  of  a  truly  honefl:  man,  who  continued 
to  love  me  the  more,  the  better  he  knew  me. 
Married  when  my  reafon  was  matured,  I  met  with 
nothing  that  could  difturb  its  ferious  courfe ;  and 
fulfilled  my  duties  with  an  ardour  that  was  ra- 
ther the  efFe6t  of  enthufiafm  than  calculation.  By 
ftudying  my  partner's  happinefs,  I  perceived  fome- 
thing  was  wanting  to  my  own.  I  have  never 
ceafed  a  moment  to  confider  my  hufband  as  one 
of  the  moft  eftimable  men  in  exiftence,  as  a  man 
to  whom  I  might  be  proud  of  belonging ;  but  I 
have  often  felt  the  difparity  between  us.  I  have 
often  felt  the  afcendancy  of  an  imperious  temper, 
joined  to  that  of  twenty  years  more  than  I  could 
count,  rendered  one  of  thofe  advantages  a  great 
deal  too  much.  If  we  lived  in  folitude,  I  had  fome- 
times  difagreeable  hours  to  pafs  :  if  we  mixed  with 
the  w^orld,  I  was  beloved  by  perfons,  fome  of  whom 
appeared  likely  to  take  too  ftrong  a  hold  of  my  af- 
fe6Hons.  I  immerfed  myfelf  in  ftudy  wuth  my  huf- 
band, another  excefs  by  which  I  was  a  fufferer: 
I  accuflomed  him  not  to  knov/  how  to  do  without 
me  at  any  time,  or  on  any  occafion  whatever. 

We  paffed  the  firfl  year  of  our  marriage  entirely 
at  Paris,  whither  Roland  had  been  fent  for  by  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  who  were  delirous  of  making  fome 
new  regulations  concerning  manufa6lures ;  regula- 
tions which  the  principles  of  liberty  that  Roland 
carried  with  him  wherever  he  went,  made  him  op- 
pofe  with  all  his  might.  He  was  printing  an 
account  of  fome  of  the  arts,  which  he  had  written 
for  the  academy,  and  taking  a  fair  copy  of  his 
Italian  notes.  He  made  me  his  copyift  and  the  cor- 
re^lor  of  the  prefs  j  and  I  executed  the  talk  with  an 
humility,  at  which  I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I 
recolle£l  it,  and  which  feems  almoll  irreconcilable 
with  a  mind  fo  much  cultivated  as  mine  j  but  it  flowed 
direftly  from  the  heart.  I  had  fo  fmcere  a  refpe6l 
for  my  hufband,  that  !•  eafily  conceived  him  to  know 
every  thing  better  than  I  could.  I  was  at  the  fame  time 
fo  much  afraid  of  a  cloud  on  his  brow,  and  ^e  was  fo 
tenacious  of  his  opinions,  that  it  was  long  before  I 
acquired  fufficient  confidence  to  contradift  him. 
I  was  then  attending  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  natural 
hiftory,  and  another  on  botany  :  that  laborious  re- 
creation was  the  only  one  I  enjoyed  after  the  employ* 
ments  of  fecretary  and  houfekeeper ;  for  living  at 
ready-furnilhed  lodgings,  as  Paris  was  not  our 
ufual  place  of  refidence,  and  perceiving  that  every 
kind  of  cookery  did  not  agree  with  my  hufband's 
delicate  conftitution,  1  took  care  to  prepare  for 
him  the  dilhes  that  fuited  him  beft.  We  pafled 
four  years  at  Amiens  5  and  there  I  became  a  mo- 
ther and  a  nurfe,  without  ceafing'  to  partake  of 
my  hufband*s  labours,  who  had  engaged  to  write 
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a  confiderable  part  of  the  new  Encyclopedia.  We 
never  ftirred  from  the  defk,  unlefs  to  take  a  walk, 
out  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  I  made  a  hortus  ficcus 
of  the  plants  of  Picardy ;  and  the  ftudy  of  aqua- 
tic botany  gave  birth  to  The  Teat-digger's  Art^ 
Frequent  ficknefs  alarmed  me  for  Roland's  life:  my 
cares  were  not  inefFeftual,  and  ferved  to  ftrengthen 
the  tie  that  conne6ted  us :  he  loved  me  for  my 
boundlefs  attention  ;  and  I  was  attached  to  him  by 
the  good  I  did  him. 

He  had  been  acquainted  in  Italy  with  a  young 
man,  whofe  gentle  and  kind  difpofition  he  valued 
much,  and  who,  after  his  return  to  France,  where 
he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  became  our 
particular  friend.  That  was  Lanthenas,  whom  I 
ftiould  have  efteemed  more,  if  the  revolution,  that 
touchftone  of  mankind,  by  drawing  him  into  the 
vortex  of  public  affairs,  had  not  expofed  to  view  his 
weaknefs  and  his  mediocrity.  PoflTeifed  of  private 
virtues,  without  perfonal  accomplifhments,  he  ren- 
dered himfelf  very  agreeable  to  my  hulband,  and 
attached  himfelf  to  us  both.  I  loved  him ;  I  treated 
him  like  a  brother,  and  gave  him  the  name.  I  could 
write  largely  concerning  him,  as  well  as  feveral 
interefting  connexions- 1  formed  at  that  era,  and 
who  ftill  exift. 

Sophy  married,  during  my  refidence  at  Amiens, 
the  Chevalier  de  Comicourt,  who  lived  at  fix  leagues 
diftance  from  that  place,  and  farmed  his  own  eftate. 
Henrietta,  who  had  been  fond  of  M.  Roland,  and 
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would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fent  of  her  family  to  marry  him,  made  no  fcruple  of 
approving  the  preference  he  had  given  me,  with 
that  affe6ling  fincerity  which  did  honour  to  her 
difpofition,  and  with  that  generoiity  that  made  her 
fo  much  beloved.  She  married  old  De  VotiglanSy 
who  was  become  a  widower,  and  whofe  confeffor 
and  phylician  advifed  him  to  take  another  wife, 
although  at  the  age  of  feventy-five.  Both  are 
widows.  Sophy  is  turned  devotee  again;  and  is 
^educed  to  a  very  weakly  flate  by  peftoral  com- 
plaints, vvhich  endanger  a  life  neceffary  to  the 
welfare  of  two  charming  children.  The  difference 
of  our  difpofition  and  opinions,  added  to  abfence, 
and  the  cares  of  the  world,  have  weakened  our  con- 
nexion, without  breaking  it.  Henrietta,  always 
frank,  lively,  and  affe61ionate,  has  been  to  fee  me 
in  my  captivity,  where  fhe  would  willingly  have 
taken  my  place  to  infure  my  fafety. 

Roland  had  defired,  in  the  early  part  of  our 
union,  that  I  Ihould  be  fparing  of  my  viiits  to  my 
two  friends.  I  comolied  with  his  wifhes  :  nor  did 
I  refume  the  liberty  of  frequenting  their  fociety  till 
time  had  infpired  my  hufband  with  confidence 
enough  to  remeve  his  fears  of  being  rivalled  in  my 
affeftions.  Thofe  fears  were  injudicious  :  a  married 
life  is  grave  and  auftere;  and  if  you  deprive  a  woman 
of  fenfibility  of  the  pleafures  of  friendly  intercourfe 
with  her  own  fex,  you  take  away  a  neceffary  com- 
fort. 
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fort,  and  expofe  her  to  dangers.     How  long  a  dif- 
fertation  would  this  theme  admit  of ! 

In  1784  we  removed  to  the  generality  of  Lyons, 
and  took  up  our  abode  at  Villefranche,  in  M.  Ro- 
land's paternal  houfe,  v/here  his  mother,  of  the 
fame  age  as  the  century,  v/as  living  with  his  elder 
brother,  a  canOn  and  counfellor.  Here  I  fliould 
have  numerous  pi6tures  to  paint  of  the  manners 
of  a  country  town,  and  their  influence,  of  do- 
mefric  cares,  and  the  life  I  led  in  the  fociety  of 
a  woman  rendered  refpeciable  by  her  age,  and 
terrible  by  her  bad  temper,  and  between  two  bro- 
thers, the  younger  of  whom  was  paflionately  fond 
of  independence,  and  the  elder  accuflomed  and  in- 
clined to  domineer. 

During  two  months  of  the  winter  we  ufed  to 
refide  at  Lyons,  with  which  place  I  became  well 
acquainted,  and  of  which  I  (hould  have  a  great 
deal  to  fay — a  city  beautifully  fituated,  and  nobly 
built,  fiourifhing  by  its  trade  and  raanufa£lures, 
interefting  on  account  of  its  antiquities  and  col- 
lections of  curiofities,  and  refplendent  with  riches 
■ — a  city  of  which  the  emperor  Jofeph  was  jea- 
lous, and  which  had  the  air  of  a  magnificent 
capital ;  now  a  vaft  burying-place,  filled  with  the 
viftims  of  a  government  a  thoufand  times  more 
atrocious  than  the  very  defpotifm,  from  the  ruins  of 
which  it  arofe. 


We 
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We  ufed  to  go  into  the  country  in  the  autumn  ; 
^nd  after  the  death  of  my  mother-in-law.  Madam 
la  PJatiere,    fpent   there   the   greater  part  of  the 
year.     The  parilh  of  Thezee,  at  two  leagues  dif- 
tance  from  Villefranche,  in  which  is  fituated  the 
Clos^  of  La  Plati^re,  is  a  country  of  an  arid  foil, 
but  rich  in  vineyards,   and  in  woods  j  it  is  the  laft 
region  in  which  the  vine  is  cultivable  as  you  advance 
tovv'ards  the  lofty  mountains  of  Beaujolois.     It  was 
there  my  fimple  taile  was  exercifed  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  rural  and  produftive  economy  ;  and  there  I 
applied  fome  little  knowledge  I  had  acquired  to 
the  relief  of  my  neighbours :  1  became   the  village 
do61:or,  and  was  the  more  revered  becaufe  I  be- 
ftowed  affifrance,   inftead   of  requiring  a   reward, 
and    becaufe    the    pleafure  of   doing    good    gave 
grace   to   my   attentions. — How  readily   does  the 
ruftic  labourer  grant  his  confidence  to  thofe  who 
render  him  fervice  !  People  pretend  he  is  not  grate- 
ful; and   true  it  is  that   I  was  defirous  of  laying 
no  one  under  obligations  3  but  I  was  beloved ;  and 
my  departure  v/as  lamented  with  tears.     I  have  alfo 
had  fome    w^himfical  fcenes.    Floneft  country-wo- 
men have  brought  a  horfe   for  me  two   or  three 
leagues,  begging  me  to  fave  the  life  of  fome  indi- 
vidual given  over  by  the  phyficians.     I  fnatched 

*  The  word  C/or,  In  French,  is  particularly  applied  in  France 
to  a  traft  of  vineyard  inclofed,  which  is  its  fignificationhere.  It  15 
often  ufcd  to  diftingulfh  the  wines  of  different  diftrifts,  as  CIqs  Si, 
Qtonge,  SiC. — Tranf, 

my 
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my  hufband  from  the  embrace  of  death  in  1789, 
when  all  the  prefcriptions  of  the  do£lors  would 
not  have  delivered  him  from  a  dreadful  difeafe 
without  my  foothing  cares.  I  paffed  twelve  days 
and  nights  without  fleep,  and  without  undreffing 
myfelf,  and  fix  months  in  the  uneafinefs  and  agita- 
tion of  a  precarious  convalefcence ;  and  yet  1  was 
not  indifpofed:  fo  much  does  our  llrength  and  aQ:i- 
vity  depend  upon  the  heart.  The  revolution  came, 
and  the  fame  enthuliafm  feized  us  both  :  friends  to 
mankind,  adoring  liberty,  and  thinking  it  was 
regenerating  the  fpecies,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  degrading  mifery  of  that  unfortunate  clafs, 
which  had  fo  often  excited  our  compaflion,  we 
welcomed  it  with  tranfport.  Our  opinions  dif- 
pleafed  many  people  at  Lyons,  who,  being  accuf- 
tomed  to  commercial  calculations,  could  not  con- 
ceive it  poffible  to  favour  and  applaud  changes, 
only  beneficial  to  others,  from  mere  philofophy. 
For  that  fole  reafon  they  became  Roland's  enemies ; 
and  that  made  the  adverfe  party  prize  him  the  more. 
He  was  ele6led  one  of  the  municipality  at  its  firfl 
formation ;  and  exhibited  in  that  fituation  an  in- 
flexible integrity.  He  was  dreaded,  and  calumny 
on  one  fide  took  the  field  againfl  him ;  whilft  on 
the  other  he  was  defended  by  impartiality  and  affec- 
tion. Being  deputed  in  behalf  of  the  interefts  of 
the  city  to  the  conftituent  affembly,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  there  we  remained  the  befl  part  of  a  year. 
I  have  related,  in  another  place,  how  we  became  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  feveral  members  of  that  afiembly, 
conne6ting  ourfelves  naturally  with  thofe,  who, 
like  us,  loved  liberty,  not  for  their  own  fake,  but 
for  her's,  and  who  now  fliare  with  us  the  fate  com- 
mon to  almoft  all  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
freedom,  as  well  as  to  the  true  friends  of  human 
nature;  fuch  as  Dion,  Socrates,  Phocion,  and 
Other  heroes  of  antiquity  -,  and  Barneyeldt  and 
Sydney  in  modern  times. 

My  hufband  made  me  accompany  him  in  a  tour 
through  England  in  1784,  and  in  another  through 
Switzerland  in  1787:  ;we  were  acquainted  with 
interefting  individuals  in  both  thofe  countries,  and 
continued  to  keep  up  a  correfpondence  with  feveral. 
It  is  not  a  year  fince  I  received  a  letter  from  Lavater^ 
the  celebrated  clergyman  of  Zurich,  fo  well  known 
on  account  of  his  writings,  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, his  affe6tionate  heart,  and  the  purity  of  his 
morals.  The  worthy  and  learned  GofTe  of  Geneva 
certainly  laments  the  perfecution  we  undergo.  I 
know  not  what  is  become  of  the  able  Dezach, 
formerly  a  profeiTor  at  Vienna,  who  was  lately 
travelling  through  Germany,  whom  I  faw  fre- 
quently at  London,  and  with  whom  Roland  got 
into  an  argument  at  the  houfe  of  Banks,  the  prefi- 
dent  of  the  royal  fociety,  who  ufed  to  affemble  at 
his  houfe  the  fcientific  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
ftrangers  who  vilited  London.  1  travelled  with  the 
pleafure  and  profit  derived  from  the  company 
of  a  map  who  has  been  upon  the  fpot,  and  feen 

things 
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things  with  an  attentive  eye  ;  and  committed  to 
paper  the  obfervations  I  made  on  every  thing  by 
which  I  was  mofl  forcibly  ftruck.  I  alfo  vifited  fe- 
veral  parts  of  France ;  but  the  revolution  canie,  and 
prevented  the  excurfions  which  we  meditated  into 
the  fouthern  provinces,  as  well  as  the  tour  of  Italy, 
which  I  had  a  longing  defire  to  make.  Fondly  at- 
tached to  the  public  happinefs,  it  engroffed  all  our 
ideas,  and  fuperfeded  all  our  projects  ;  the  paffion  of 
ferving  it  was,  indeed,  the  only  one  we  felt.  The 
reader  has  feen  in  the  article  entitled,  Roland's  Firji 
Adminiftratmiy  how  a  (hare  in  the  government  was 
conferred  upon  him,  unknown  to  himfelf,  as  it  were; 
nor  will  his  public  condu6t  fail  to  prove  to  impar- 
tial pofterity  his  difmtereftednefs,  his  knowledge,  and 
his  virtues. 

My  father,  with  whom  we  had  no  great  reafon 
to  be  pleafed,  neither  married  nor  made  any  very 
ruinous  engagements.  We  paid  a  few  debts  he 
had  contra6ted,  and  by  granting  him  an  annuity, 
prevailed  on  him  to  leave  off  bufinefs,  in  which 
it  was  become  impoffible  for  him  to  fucceed. 
Though  fuffering  fo  much  from  his  errors,  by  which 
my  grandmother's  little  fortune  had  gone  the  fame 
way  as  every  thing  elfe,  and  though  he  had  reafon 
to  be  highly  fatisfied  with  our  behaviour,  his  fpirit 
was  too  proud  not  to  be  hurt  at  the  obligations  he 
owed  us.  That  (late  of  irritated  felf-love  often 
hindered  him  from  doing  juftice,  even  to  thofe  who 
were  the  mod  defirous  of  pleafmg  him.     He  died, 

aged 
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aged  upwards  of  fixty,  in  the  hard  winter  of  1787, 
of  a-  catarrh,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted. 
My  dear  uncle  died  at  Vincennes  in  1789;  and 
foon  after  we  loft  my  huiband's  much-beloved  bro- 
ther. He  had  made  the  tour  of  Switzerland  with 
us,  was  become  prior  and  reftor  at  Longpont,  and 
was  nominated  ele61:or  of  his  canton,  where  he 
preached  liberty,  and  pra6tifed  the  evangelical  vir- 
tues. The  counfellor  and  phylician  of  his  parifli- 
ioners,  and  too  wife  for  a  monk,  he  was  perfe- 
cuted  by  the  heads  of  his  order,  and  had  nume- 
rous moleftations,  which,  by  their  effe6^  on  his 
fpirits,  contributed  to  haften  bis  end.  Thus,  every- 
where, and  in  all  times,  do  the  good  fall  victims : 
there  muft  be  another  world  then  in  which  they 
vi^ill  live  again,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
come  into  this  world  ! 

Blind  calumniators !  follow  the  track  of  Roland, 
fift  every  aftion  of  his  life,  fcrutinize  mine,  confult 
the  focieties  in  which  we  have  lived,  the  cities  in 
which  we  have  relided,  and  the  country  where  all 
diffimulation  is  laid  afide :  put  us  to  the  queftion, 

ordinary  and  extraordinary and  the  more  you 

fee  of  usj  the  greater  will  be  your  difappointment, 
and  your  rage  :  that  indeed  is  the  reafon  why  you 
wifli  to  fend  us  out  of  the  world. 

Roland  has  been  reproached  with  having  foli- 
cited  letters  patent  of  nobility  :  the  truth  is  this. — 
His  family  had  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
order,   for  feveral   centuries,    by  virtue  of  offices, 

which 
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which  did  not  tranfmit  them  to  their  heirs,  and  of 
.  the  opulence  which  enabled  them  to  keep  up  all 
the  injignia,  arms,  chapel,  livery,  fief,  &c.     Their 
opulence  difappeared:  it  was  fucceeded  by  circurn- 
ftances  tolerably  eafy;  and  Roland  had  the  profpe6t 
of  ending  his  days  on  the  only  eflate  which  re- 
mained in  the  family,  and  which  ftill  belongs  to  his 
elder  brother.     He  thought  he  had  a  right,  by  his 
labours,  to  infure  to  his  defcendants  an  advantage 
which  his  anceftors  had  enjoyed,  and  which  he 
would  have  difdained  to  buy.     He  accordingly  fet 
forth  his  claims,  in  order  to  obtain  either  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  nobility,  or  letters  patent  of 
creation.   That  was  at  the  beginning  of  1784  ;  nor 
do  I  conceive  any  man  at  that  period,  and  in  his 
lituation,  would  have  thought  it  unworthy  of  his 
wifdom  to  do  the  fame  thing.     I  came  to  Paris,  and 
foon  faw  that  the  new  fuperintendants  of  trade,  jea- 
lous of  his  long  experience  in  a  branch  of  admini- 
llration  which  he  underftood  better  than  they,  and 
adverfe  to  his  opinions  concerning  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  of  which  he  was  extremely  tenacious, 
in  giving  him  the  requefted  certificates  of  his  im- 
portant fervices,  which  they  could  not  refufe,  did  not 
lay  that  ftrefs  upon  them  that  was  likely  to  infure 
his  fuccefs.     We  therefore  deemed  it  proper  to  let 
the  matter  fleep  for  a  while,  and  made  no  further 
attempts.     It  was  then  that,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  changes  of  which  I  have  fpoken  in  the 
curious  article  of  Lazowfki,  I  demanded  and  ob- 
tained 
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tained  Roland's  removal  to  Lyons,  which  brought 
hina  nearer  home,  and  feated  him  in  the  midlT:  of 
his  family,  where  I  knew  it  had  been  his  wifli,  fome 
time  or  other,  to  retire.  Patriots  of  the  prefent 
day,  you  who  flood  in  need  of  a  revolution  to  give 
you  confequence,  bring  forward  your  good  works, 
.;^nd,  if  you  dare,  compare  them  with  his ! 

Thirteen  years  paft  m  different  places,  in  conti- 
nual ftudy,  and  in  an  intercourfe  with  a  variety  of 
perfons — years,  the  latter  of  which  fo  clofely  con- 
-nefted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  times — would  fur- 
nifh  the  fourth,  and  mofl  interefting,  fe6i:ion  of  my 
Memoirs.  The  detached  pieces  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Portraits  and  Anecdotes,  mufl  ferve  inftead  of  it. 
— I  am  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  pen  in  the  midfl 
of  the  horrors  that  tear  my  country  to  pieces :  I  can- 
not live  among  its  ruins ;  but  chufe  rather  to  bury 
myfelf  beneath  them.  Nature,  take  me  into  thy 
bofom ! 

At  thifty-nine  years  of  age. 


DETACHED    NOTES. 

If  fate  had  allowed  me  to  live,  I  believe  I  fhould 
have  been  ambitious  of  only  one  thing ;  and  that 
would  have  been  to  write  the  Annals  of  the  prefent 
Age,  and  to  become  the  Macaulay  of  my  country. 
I  have  conceived,  in  my  prifon,  a  real  fondnefs  for 
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Tacitus ;  and  cannot  go  to  fleep  till  I  have  read  a 
part  of  his  work.  It  feems  to  me  that  we  fee  things 
in  the  fame  light,  and  that  in  time,  and  with  a  fub- 
je£l  equally  rich,  it  would  not  have  been  impoffible 
for  me  to  imitate  his  ^ylt. 

I  am  very  forry  to  have  loll  with  my  Hifto- 
rical  Memoirs,  an  anfwer  I  wrote  to  Garat,  oii 
the  6th  of  June.  Charged  with  my  remonftrances 
againft  my  confinement,  he  had  written  me  a  hand- 
fome  letter  of  four  pages,  in  which  he  expreifed 
his  efteem,  his  forrow,  &c.  At  the  fame  time 
he  entered  into  a  difctiffion  of  public  affairs,  and 
fought  to  impute  the  ruin  of  the  twenty-two  to  them- 
felves,  as  if  they  had  acted,  and  fpoken  in  the 
Affembly,  in  a  way  that  accorded  ill  with  the  inte- 
refl  of  the  republic.  I  anfwered  Garat  with  good 
reafonS,  expreffed  in  a  manner  that  makes  me  re- 
gret the  lofs  of  them  ^  I  reprefented  his  condu6l  as 
the  confequence  of  that  weaknefs,  to  which  1  attri- 
bute our  misfortunes,  a  weaknefs  common  to  a 
timid  majority,  who  were  obedient  only  to  the  im- 
pulfe  of  fear ;  and  I  demonftrated,  that  both  he  and 
Barrere  were  fit  for  nothing  but  to  ruin  all  the  ftates 
in  the  world,  by  the  obliquity  of  their  proceedings. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  digeft  the  filly  declama- 
tions of  a  flock  of  buzzards,  againft  what  they 
called  i\\Q  Jiaffions  of  the  right  ftde.  Men  of  integrity, 
fteady  to  their  principles,  and  full  of  indignatioA 
againft  guilt,  exerted  their  powerful  eloquence' 
againft  the  perverfity  of  a  few  villains,  and  th,e 

atrocious 
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atrocious  meafures  they  di6tated;  and  thefe  eunuchs 
•m  politics  reproached  them  with  fpeaking  with 
too  much  warmth  ! 

Roland's  retiring  from  the  minillry,  very  iliortly 
after  he  had  faid  he  would  defy  the  ftorm.,  has 
been  imputed  as  a  crime.  People  do  not  per- 
ceive it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  make  known 
his  refolution,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of 
the  weak,  and  that  in  this  manner  he  encouraged 
-them  on  the  lixth  of  January:  but  the  fentence 
of  Louis  XVI,  pronounced  on  the  i8th,  (hew- 
ing the  weaknefs  of  the  fober  party,  and  the 
fall  of  their  power  in  the  Convention,  he  had 
no  longer  any  fupport  to  hope  for,  nor  any 
thing  to  do  but  to  retire,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  fliare  the  difgrace  of  other  people's  blunders. 
Certainly  Roland  abhorred  tyranny,  and  believed 
Louis  guilty  ;  but  he  wiflied  to  fee  liberty  fixed  on 
firm  foundations,  and  thought  all  w^as  loft,  when  he 
faw  that  wrong-headed  men  had  gained  the  af- 
cendence.  He  is  too  well  juilified  in  regard  to  thofe 
who  are  now  about  to  be  led  to  the  block  1  As  to 
every  thing  elfe,  it  appears  to  me  I  have  been 
fufficiently  explicit  in  the  narrative  entitled,  Ro- 
land's  Second  Adminijlration.  His  going  out  of  office 
was  the  fignal  of  difcomfiture  ^  and  that  he  fore- 
faw. 

My  poor  Agatha !  flie  has  left  her  cloifter  5  hut 
ftie  is  ftili  the  fame  gentle  dove,  and  weeps  for  her 
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daughter ;  for  that  is  the  name  by  which  fhe  dif- 
tinguiflies  me.  I  ihould  have  had  a  great  number  of 
perfons  to  introduce  into  my  hiftory  by  way  of  epi- 
fode :  my  worthy  coufin  Defportes,  who  died  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  after  experiencing  much  vexation;  my 
little  coufin  Trude,  who  has  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  is  now  fuing  for  a  divorce ;  our  old  maid, 
whofe  name  was  Mignonne,  and  who  died  at  my 
father's  houfe :  '  Mademoifelle,'  faid  fhe,  while  ex- 
piring with  refignation  in  my  arms,  '  I  never  afked 
any  thing  from  heaven  but  to  die  in  your  fervice : 
I  am  fatisfied.' — And  then  that  fad  connexion  of  my 
unfortunate  father  with  the  profligate  Leveilly,  for 
the  fate  of  whofe  daughter  I  felt  myfelf  concerned. 
I  made  her  the  obje£t  of  my  bounty,  her  youth, 
her  vivacity,  and  fome  fhare  of  accomplifhments, 
exciting  compaffion ;  but  flie  debafed  herfelf ;  and 
having  lofl  all  fhame,  obliged  me  in  latter  times 
to  forbid  her  my  prefence,  while  I  continued  to  re- 
ceive her  brothers,  and  to  render  them  every  fer- 
vice in  my  power. 
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COLLECTION    OF    LETTERS, 

^^^r^t/ i-j)  Madam  Roland  /i?  ^iS^  Editor, 

jii  that  Time  Secretary   to  the  Intendant  General  of  the 
Pojl-Office  *. 


MY    DEAR  friend! 


1  HAVE  received  a  letter  from  M.  Goffe,  which, 
I  think,  you  will  be  pleafed  to  perufe  j  and  have 
therefore  fentit  youinclofed.  You  will  learn  from 
it  the  way  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  France, 
Savoy,  and  Berne  behaved  when  they  took  pofTef- 
fion  of  Geneva. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  agree  with  me  5 
but  I  think  that  the  poor  Genevefe  could  not  pof- 

*  I  faid,  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  Part  I.  that  I  fhould 
fubjoin  thefe  letters  to  the  foregoing  writings  of  Madam  Roland, 
though  feeming,  at  the  firft  view,  to  be  only  interefting  to  our 
frlend(hip,  becaufe  I  conlidered  them  as  a  neceflary  fupplement  to 
her  private  memoirs,  and  as  a  ftandard  that  would  ferve  to  afcer- 
tain  the  merit  of  that  honourable  vidira  of  the  late  tyranny.  I 
am  ferry  to  fee  fuch  a  confiderable  hiatus ;  for  it  is  in  the  effufions 
of  a  regular  and  unaffefted  correfpondence  that  the  whole  heart  is 
feen,  and  the  inclinations,  opinions,  and  acquirements  exhibit 
themfelves  in  their  true  Ihape ;  but  what  remains  will  fuffice,  I 
believe,  tolnake  the  writer  known,  and  to  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  cafe  of  her  epiftolary  ftyle. 

G  3  libly 
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fih]y  have  managed  worfe  :  one  would  take  them  fbr- 
a  company  of  blind  men,  committed  with  their  own 
confent  to  the  guidance  of  a  few  traitors,  who. 
betrayed  them,  and  whofe  manoeuvres  were  evi- 
dent. I  was  out  of  all  patience,  I  know  not 
how  often,  in  reading  it,  and  the  very  idea  ftill 
makes  my  blood  boil  in  my  veins,  I  pity  fro^i 
the  bottom  of  my  foul,  thofe  who  could  not  dif- 
tinguiih  which  was  the  wifeft  way  of  proceeding,  or 
rather,  who  had  not  influence  enough  to  get  it 
adopted;  but  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  Geneva, 
in  general,  was  no  longer  worthy  of  liberty — we 
fee  nothing  like  the  energy  it  would  have  required 
to  defend  fo  dear  a  property,  or  to  die  beneath  its 
ruins.  I  have  only  the  greater  hatred  for  its  op- 
preflfors,  whofe  infe6tious  neighbourhood  had  cor-i. 
rupted  the  republic  before  they  came  to  put  an  end 
to  its  exiftence. 

Gofle  tells  me,  the  friend  who  was  with  him 
at  Paris  is  of  the  ariftocratic  party;  and  that  he  has 
refufed  to  hold  any  intercourfe  with  him  fmce  the 
overthrow  of  liberty,  left  the  oppofite  tempers  of 
mind  they  are  in  ihould  produce  a  difagreeable 
altercation.  I  would  have  laid  a  wager  it  would 
have  taken  place — It  is  a  certaip  M.  Coladon,  whom 
I  ufed  to  call  Celadon,  whofe  only  merit  is  that  of 
being  a  pretty  fellov/,  and  whofe  fervile  air,  and 
fupple  demeanour,  befpoke  a  fiave  at  firft  fight.  I 
would  not  give  a  cripple,  of  the  fame  caft  as  Goffe, 

for  a  hundred  of  him. 

Virtue, 
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Virtue,  and  liberty,  have  no  longer  any  afylum, 
unlefs  in  the  heart  of  a  fmall  number  of  honeft 
men :  a  fig  for  ^he  reft,  and  for  all  the  thrones  in 
the  world  1  I  would  tell  a  fovereign  fo  to  his 
face — from  a  woman  it  would  only  be  laughed 
at ;  but,  by  my  foul,  if  I  had  been  at  Geneva,  I 
would  have  died  before  they  fhoujd  have  laughed 
at  me. 

February  9,  1783. 
I  WILL  not  fay,  with  the  woman  in  the  old 
{lory  *,  Why^  Ichufe  to  be  beaten^  I  tell  you  !  That  would 
not  be  at  all  to  my  tafte.  But  I  muft  let  you  know 
that  the  word  loup  f ,  which  appears  to  you  fo  terri- 
ble, is  a  term  of  endearment,  a  charming  little 
name,  which  I  have  borne,  not  from  time  immemo- 
rial, but  from  the  day  after  a  certain  fourth  of  Fe- 
bruary, which  took  place  three  years  ago.  I  know 
not  why  nor  wherefere,  but  my  name  in  fliort  it  is, 
and  I  am  called  lou/i  by  fomebody,  as  perhaps  you 
may  be  called  my  lovely  freature^  by  fome  fair  lady, 
whom,  like  me,  you  do  not  care  to  mention.  After 
that,  judge  of  people  by  their  words !  Should 
we  not  be  as  much  in  the  right  to  doubt  their  fig- 
nification,  as  Berkeley  was  to  doubt  the  exillence 
of  bodies?  Byt  you  have  fomething  better  to  do 
than  to  liften  to  ftories,  and  I  than  to  write  them. 

*  In  the  Medecin  malgre  lui  of  Moliere.^— TV^«/. 
t  A  wolf, 

«  4  Yefterday's 
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Yefterday's  quiet  evening  has  no  doubt  fet  you 
to  rights  again. — I  have  paffed  the  day  in  working 
harder  than  I  have  done  for  a  great  while.  Health, 
and  pleafure  attend  you ! 

March  20. 

YOU  are  a  good  creature,  and  deferving  every 
body's  love.  Your  letter  is  full  of  fenfibility  and 
reafon^  and  is  calculated  to  make  you  friends  among 
woirthy  people,  who  fhould  know  nothing  of  you 
befides.  Good  inclinations,  prudent  projects,  juft 
and  natural  fentiments ;  thefe  are  the  materials 
of  happinefs  :  you  poffefs  them  ;  and  no  doubt  the 
event  will  do  juftice  to  your  claims,  and  give  ac- 
complifliment  to  the  wiflies  of  thofe  by  whom  you 
are  beloved.  Among  them  we  fhall  never  be  the 
hindmoft. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  fet  of  inftru6lions, 
with  the  lelTons  in  queftion,  would  fuffice  to  carry 
you  any  length  you  pleafe  -,  nor  fnould  I  afk  more 
if  I  had  leifure  -,  but  I  fiand  in  need  of  a  mafter 
to  fix  an  hour  for  that  kind  of  ftudy,  and  my 
mafter  is  not  punftual  to  his  time:  he  is  befides 
a  mere  machine,  with  whom  it  is  impoffible  to  rea- 
fon,  and  who  can  only  move  his  fingers  in  order  to 
fhew  what  is  to  be  done.  I  lofe  all  patience,  and 
make  but  little  progrefs.  I  cannot  even  play  the 
mafic  you  feiefted  for  me,  which  is  in  general 
eafy;  but  the  fmipleton  likes  better  to  make  me 
fludy  what  he  is  mafler  of  himfelf,  and  I  am  obliged 

to 
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to  fubmit,  that  my  time  and  my  money  may  not  be 
altogether  thrown  away, 

1  believe  the  people  who  are  afraid  left  the 
fine  projeQ:  for  a  reform  in  the  adminiftration  of 
j  Lift  ice  ftiould  fall  to  the  ground,  have  great  reafons 
for  their  fears  :  it  would  be  a  very  lingular  pheno- 
menon. 

Adieu ! — ^We  are  yours  in  all  truth  and  friendOiip. 

April  5. 
IT  is  a  nocTturnai  greeting  I  fend  you  this 
time.  It  is  half  paft  eight,  and  the  moment  of 
a  j::ountry  fupper  cannot  be  far  off";  but  I  can 
always  find  time  to  devote  to  your  fervice.  Do 
not  imagine,  however,  I  am  going  to  tire  you  to 
death  with  an  endlefs  epiftle :  you  have  no  time  to 
lofe,  and  1  will  not  fpend  mine  in  a  way  burden- 
fome  to  any  body,  much  lefs  to  ray  friends.  This 
principle  being  eftabliftied,  nothing  remains  but  to 
come  to  the  point:  and  that  is  what  I  would  ftill 
avoid  doing  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  page,  by  way 
of  teafing  jyoK  and  amuling  myfelf,  if  it  were  not  right 
for  fuch  fancies  to  give  way  to  reafon. — The  fervice 
of  this  Dame  Reafon  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  one. 
— Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  my  reflection, 
which  you  will  take  for  the  Vv^him  of  the  moment, 
you  muft  know  that  Monfieur  Maille,  haberdaftier 
of  hard-wares,  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  deals  in  that 
famons  dogs' -grajs,  which  has  fo  much  puzzled  the 
do6lors,  yourfelf  not  excepted— -the  dogs'-grafs  ufed 

by 
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by  brudi-makers,  which  I,  poor  ignorant  woman, 
often  make  ufe  of  without  entering  into  an  analyfis 
of  its  nature.  But  there  maft  be  food  fuited  to  every 
flomach  ;  and  people  are  fo  accuftomed  to  look  for 
fcience  in  dictionaries,  that  it  would  occafion  a  ter- 
rible outcry  indeed,  if  none  were  to  be  put  into  a, 
work  of  this  kind,  in  which,  by  the  way,  there  is 
now  and  then  a  want  of  it.  Be  good  enough,  then, 
to  call  on  Monfieur  Maille,  and,  like  a  philofopher 
who  knows  how  to  extra6l  information  out  of  every 
thing,  for  once  let  a  fhop-keeper  inftru£t  you.  You 
will  afk  him  whence  he  procures  thp-t  commodity, 
what  he  thinks  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  preparation 
it  may  have  undergone,  &c.  &c.  It  is  not  neceffary 
to  teach  you  your  leiTon ;  for  you  certainly  are  not 
one  of  thofe,  who,  as  the  poet  Sadi  fays,  know  not 
even  how  to  inquire. — In  faying  this,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  pay  you  3,  compliment  ^  bnt  tp  exprefs  g. 
truth  which  flows  fpontaneoufly  from  my  pen. 

I  believe  it  is  now  two  or  three  long  days  fince 
we  have  been  favoured  with  any  thing  from  you 
in  the  fliape  of  a  letter.  We  fliould  be  glad  tp 
know  whether  you  have  received  T/ie  Peat-digger's 
Art:  the*defire  of  the  author  muft  have  been  ill 
complied  with,  if  the  work  was  not  delivered  to 
YOU  on  Wednefday  laft :  you  were  the  firft  perfo.n 
to  whom  it  was  difpatched. 

We  have  bpen  very  bufy  thefe  two  days  in  dig- 
ging, hoeing,  and  fovving  our  little  garden.  We 
mean    to   fill    it    with  flowers^    not  with    pretty 

ones 
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ones,  according  to  the  general  Idea,  but  with  fucli 
as  are  intereftinsr  in  the  eves  of  the  botanill.  We 
are  doing  great  things,  I  afliire  you  ! 

Adieu! — It  is  a  gl-eat  deal  later  than  I  imagined. 

April  14. 

IS  it  not  enough  to  leave  the  poor  women  difcon- 
folate,  without  fending  them  to  the  devil  into  the 
bargain  ?  Young  man,  you  are  not  tolerant  1  but  as 
there  is  fomething  laughable  in  your  malice,  it  is 
forgiven  you,  and  we  only  infer,  that  you  would 
rather  come  in  the  way  of  all  \h.Q  prickly  hQllies  in 
the  univerfe,  than  in  that  of  Madam  Maille.  After 
this,  very  poffibly,  your  friends  may  beg  you  to 
wander  about  the  fields  and  buflies  for  information, 
but  nothing  more.  They  find,  however,  your  difinte- 
reftednefs  much  to  their  advantage;  and  while  that 
is  the  motive  of  your  conduft,  have  the  greater  rea« 
fon  to  depend  on  your  perfeverance, 

Your'^ivinof  me  a  defcriotion  of  vour  laborious 
life  anfwers  very  little  purpofe  :  I  do  not  pity  you 
at  all.  la  my  opinion,  to  be  bufy  is  to  be  half- 
way towards  happinefs,  efpecially  when  it  is  a 
mean  of  preferving  our  liberty  ;  for  when  once  we 
can  get  rid  of  the  empire  of  habit,  we  are  little  ex- 
pofed  to  that  of  love.  Fiutter  then,  at  your  eafe, 
about  the  woods  and  (lirubberies,  like  a  coquet- 
'tilh  fparrow,  yet  a  flranger  to  flavery :  it  may  be 
long  avoided  by  fuch  a  way  of  Wx&y  and  the  mind 
will  gain  proportionable  ftrength.     I  only  pity  you 

for 
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for  not  being  able  to  divert  yourfelf  thefe  enfuing 
holydays,  and  Ihall  think  of  you  every  time  we  go  to 
take  our  walk,  in  which  you  will  be  our  ideal 
companion. 

April  17. 

YOU  are  fad,  and  we  are  quite  afflicted  at  it! 
Nobody,  moil:  certainly,  can  better  conceive  how 
much  reafon,  with  your  delicate  way  of  thinking, 
you  muft  have  to  be  fo.  It  is  painful  to  fee  the 
feeds  of  malevolence,  or  of  any  thing  like  it,  grow- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  thofe  about  us ;  and  a  gene- 
rous mind  regrets  it  the  more,  when  it  is  owing  to 
feme  external  advantage.  It  would  be  eafier  for 
fuch  a  man  to  fet  himfelf  above  pofitive  injuf- 
tice,  than  to  overcome  the  vexation  of  affli61;-« 
ing  the  perfons  around  him,  by  any  fuperiority 
not  intrinfically  his  own.  That  very  difpofition, 
however,  ought  to  procure  him  his  pardon  for 
many  advantages ;  and,  indeed,  it  feldom  happens, 
the  felf-love  of  rivals  and  competitors  is  much 
hurt  by  thofe  of  which  the  poffeiTor  does  not  avail 
himfelf  in  an  overbearing  manner.  That  kind  of 
difcontent  that  many  perfons  feel  at  the  promotion 
of  a  fortunate  individual,  is,  befides,  one  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  fociety  5  and  in  thefe  cafes,  a  man 
muft  refolve  to  bear  what  he  cannot  avoid. 

Our  friend  has  written  you  a  letter  to-day,  which 
will  be  delivered  by  Monfieur  de  Vin,  whofe  de- 
parture for   Paris  is  fixed  for  this   evening.     He 

is 
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is  an  excellent  man,  of  a  truly  honeft  and  feel- 
ing heart,  whofe  friends  reproach  him  with  nothing 
but  indolence,  which  prevents  his  lliewing  what  he 
is  worth,  and  availing  himfelf  of  his  talents.  But 
I  could  willingly  reproach  him  with  talking  too 
much  on  newfpaper  politics,  wdiich  tire  me  to 
death,  and  keeping  to  himfelf  all  he  knows  on 
the  belles  lettres,  of  which  I  am  fo  fond  :  but  every- 
one muft  follow  his  inclinations.  I  am  glad  you 
have  all  thofe  of  a  found  mind,  and  all  that  can 
fatisfy  an  nftive  difpofition.  It  is  having  mate- 
rials for  happinefs,  and  arms  againft  melancholy, 
from  which  the  indolent  cannot  deliver  themfelves 
with  equal  advantage. 

April  23, 

YOU  have  too  much  foul  for  anyone  to  reproach 
you  with  having  fenfes:  it  would  at  leaft  be  an 
abfurdity.  It  is  extremely  natural  at  five-and-twenty 
to  forget  Ariftotle,  for  the  fake  of  a  pair  of  fine 
eyes  _;  and  it  would  be  very  llrange,  if,  at  a  female 
tribunal,  ycu  were  not  held  pardonable  for  fuch  an 
offence,  1  am  well  content  likewife,  to  make  up 
all  our  other  quarrels. 

I  could  not  help  fmiling  at  your  earnefl  defire  to 
fee  M.  de  Vin.  Your  aftive  friendfhip  meafures  that 
of  other  people  by  itfelf ;  but  the  worthy  M.  de  Vin 
is  the  lalt  man  in  the  world  to  perceive  all  thofe 
little  things  which  intereft  you,  becaufe  your  heart 
Tets  a  value  upon  them;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  you 

would 


would  learn  more  from  our  brief  correfpondenpej; 
than  he  would  by  vifiting  us  day  after  day.  1  fliould 
not  be  aftonifhed  if  he  were  to  pafs  three  weeks  at 
Paris  without  feeing  you,  although  he  really  defires 
it  J  for  he  is  a  man  likely  to  fpend  one  half  of  his 
life  in  planning  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  will 
execute  in  the  other:  a  kind  honeft-hearted  creature 
notwithflanding,  and  well  calculated  to  make  a 
fenfible  woman  happy. 

Your  maidens  of  Poitou  do  not  at  all  refemble 
our  young  ladies  of  Amiens.  The  latter  have  all  the 
aflurance  of  a  woman  with  whom  baflifulnefs  has 
long  been  out  of  the  queftion ;  talk  quite  as  loud 
in  company ;  game  as  foon  as  they  are  in  their 
teens ;  and  at  that  early  time  of  life,  play  ofF  all  the 
airs  and  graces  of  damfels  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  the  w^orld.  It  is  truly  farcical ;  but  there  are 
luckily  a  few  remarkable  exceptions. 

I  would  almoft  lay  a  wager  that  you  are  an  adept 
at  ninepins.  We  have  already  played  fome  famous 
matches  with  my  daughter;  but  the  little  fim- 
pleton  throws  the  bowl  on  one  fide :  in  fober 
fadnefs,  if  Ihe  never  takes  better  aim,  flie  will 
be  a  poor  creature  -,  but  patience  is  neceffar}' 
for  every  thing;  as  you  have  occafion  for  it  to 
bear  ftudy,  confinement,  and  the  rain  when  it 
overtakes  you  in  the  fields.  But  God  be  praifed  1 
iince  you  Hill  have  time  left  to  fay  a  few  words 
on  the  fubje£t  of  friendfhip,  and  an  inclination 
to   retain  that  fentiment,  in  fpite   of  the  roguifh, 

tricks 
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tricks  of  tbfe  urchin  who  gives  you  fuch  mental 
abfences,    when  you    are    in   company   with   the 
Abbe's  fifter. 

Adieu! — We  good  folks,  who  have  made  the 
voyage  of  Cithera,  loveyou  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
without  partaking  of  your  abfence  of  mind. 

April  25* 
YOU  are  an  excellent  nian,  and  we  greet  you 
hioft  heartily.  Your  fenfibility,  and  your  goodnefs 
of  heart,  difcover  themfelves  without  your  endea- 
vouring to  ihew  them,  in  a  manner  highly  gratify- 
ing to  your  friends,  and  well  calculated  to  infure 
you  their  lafting  affeftion.  Defend  M.  de  Vin  as 
much  as  you  pleafe  :  you  will  give  us  great  plea- 
fare,  as  you  would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  if 
it  were  poflible  for  you  to  infpire  him  with  aftivit/ 
like  your  ovvii :  it  is  energy  that  is  wanting  to  his 
happinefs,  as  well  as  to  his  mind :  he  is  feniible  of 
it,  and  perhaps  would  acquire  more,  if  he  were 
always  with  people  whofe  fenfibility  might  ferve  as 
.Q.JiimMlus  to  his  own. 

I  fancy  you  would  like  thofe  to  whom  he  belongs 
Exceedingly.     It  may  be  faid  his  family  are  worthy 
people,  in  the  full  force  of  the  term. 

I  wiili  you  a  Eudora,  becaufe  you  are  formed  to 
enjoy  the  iiraple  pleafures  which  fhe  affords  us,  and 
which  we  hope  fhe  will  fome  day  or  other  more 
widely  diftufe.  For  our  fakes,  I  wifh  fhe  may  be 
fiich,  that  a  man  like  you  may  reafon  in  the  fame 

way 
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way  eighteen  years  hence.    I  fhould  then  be  almoft 
ready  to  fay  Nunc  dimittis. 

Adieu ! — May  your  health  be  equal  to  our  friend- 
|hip. 

May  ^. 

WE  received  your  lafl:  letter  yellerday  with  much 
pleafure :  this  indemnification  for  the  abfence  of 
our  friends  is  a  great  fatisfaftion. 

Are  you  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  your  liberty 
in  the  evening  to  a  decreafe  of  official  bufinefs,  .or 
to  the  kindnefs  of  one  of  your  colleagues  ?  The  latter 
caufe  would  be  the  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  the 
more  lading. 

Thanks  to  your  information,  we  know  what 
to  think  of  the  tranllation  of  Ariftotle.  However 
eftimable  the  work  may  be,  the  prefent  edition  is 
above  our  purchafe :  we  have  no  occafion  for  the 
Greek  text,  and  can  do  very  well  without  a  cumber- 
fome  quarto.  We  (hall  therefore  vi^ait  for  a  modeft 
o5lavo  without  the  text,  which  will  probably  be 
publilhed  hereafter,  and  which  will  fuit  us  a  great 
deal  better.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  fay  fo 
much  in  favour  of  the  herbal  in  queftion  :  we  fliall 
place  that  work  among  thofe  of  the  pleafing  fcience 
to  which  it  relates,  and  which  will  be  one  of  our 
deareft  recreations,  when  v^^e  fliall  have  aiTumed  the 
patriarchal  ftyle  permanently. 

I  accept  your  happy  augury  concerning  my  little 
Eudora  j  nor  Ihall  it  be  any  fault  of  mine  if  the 
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(event  do  not  convert  it  into  a  prophecy,     I  enjoy 

at  leaft  every  moment  of  the  prefent  time  by  affur- 

ing  myfelf  that  (lie  is  in  pofieffion  of  all  the  health 

and  all  the  happinefs  that  belong  to  her  time  of 

life:  I  have  occalion  for  this  conviftion,  in  order  to 

congratulate  myfelf  on  her  exiitence ;  and  I  have 

occafion  for  it  alfo  to  affift  me  in  fupporting  the 

lofs  of  hefj  in  cafe  I  Ihpuld  meet  with  fuch  a  mif- 

fortune.     My  health  does  not  improve  very  faft* 

Our  friend  v^^ill  almoft  tell  you  that  I  am  no  longer 

worth  looking  at,  and  that  I  am  withering  on  my 

ftalk.     He  is  alarmed  at  my  unpleafant  feelings,  as 

I  am  at  his  growing  thin.    In  this  way  do  we  make 

one  another  uneafy.   Content,  and  permiflion  to  eat 

ftrawberries,  which  Linuceus  deems  fo  falubrious, 

and  which,  without  being  of  a  wonderful  quality  in 

this  country,  are  here,  as  well  as  evefy  where  elfe, 

in  my  opinion,  the  moll  agreeable  fruits,  becaufe 

they  pleafe  the  fmell  and  the  tafte  alike  5  an  ad^ 

vantage  that  many  others  cannot  boaft  of*. 

It  feems  to  me  that  you  were  obliged  to  fhut 
your  eyes  while  confulting  the  Abbe.     But  tell  me 

Do  thofe  of  his  filter  make  war  on  you  in 

good  earneft  ?  Have  a  care  of  the  winged  boy,  who 
ftrikes  and  efcapes  like  an  affaffin  i  Adieu !— Health 
and  joy  attend  you. 

*  Something  is  wanting  to  complete  this  fentencfiA 

tot.  II.  PART  IV.  H  May 
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May  13. 

THERE  was  (o  much  agreeable  chit-cbat  In 
your  laftj  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  we  had 
you  fitting  by  our  fide.  I  admire  you  for  placing  to 
the  account  of  coldnefs  what  would  feem  to  be  the 
fruit  of  wifdom ;  for  furely  it  Is  the  higheft  property 
of  it  to  fee  no  more  than  what  is  vifible,  and  to 
keep  reality  clear  of  all  illufions :  the  circumftance 
that  carried  you  to  that  height  fignifies  little — fa 
much  the  better,  if,  in  order  to  reach  it,  you  had 
no  occafion  fdr  efforts  and  trials :  your  mind  has 
received  no  fhock,  and  your  energy  has  not  been 
wafted.  Whatever  courfe  we  purfue,  we  may  go 
a  great  length,  provided  imagination  does  not  come 
acrofs  our  way,  but  remains  fubordinate  to  reafon. 

M.  de  Vin  told  us  fomething  about  the  parlla^ 
mentary  fatires.  It  muft  be  confeffed  that  Paris  is 
a  curious  place  :  puns  and  pamphlets  are  there  the 
refult  or  the  caufe  of  the  moft  ferlous  affairs  ;  and 
good  and  evil  are  turned  into  ridicule  alike,  as  fome 
kind  of  confolatlon  for  the  exiftence  of  the  one,  and 
the  impofhbility  of  the  other. 

You  \vould  no  longer  then  make  one  In  a  game 
at  prifon-bars  ?  But  if  a  Sophy  were  to  be  the  prize 
of  contention  In  the  race,  could  you  not  find  legs 
as  good  as  thofe  of  Emile  P  I  am  not  at  all  forry  for 
the  rain  which  made  you  leave  off  botanizing,  and 
take  up  your  pen ;  but  1  vvifli  you  would  avail  your- 
felFof  the  prefeiit  fine  weather,  and  fet  off  on  an- 
other 
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Other  excurfion.  It  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
mofl  charming  occupations  poflible :  it  calls  forth 
the  atlivity  of  youth ;  favours  the  reveries  of  the 
penfive  mind  ;  enables  us  to  enjoy  all  the  pleafures 
of  the  country,  and  all  the  agreeable  ideas  it  in* 
fplres  5  and  affords  gratification  alike  to  tender 
melancholy,  and  to  fportive  gaiety.  We  ftrolled 
yeflerday  along  the  ditches  of  the  city,  and  found  a 
few  plants;  but  I  am  as  yet  fo  unfkilful  j  I  have  fo 
little  time  to  rub  away  the  rult  of  ignorance ;  and 
the  neceflity  of  confulting  books  which  are  not 
portable,  and  which  I  have  little  leifure  to  turn 
over  at  home,  occurs  fo  often,  that  I  fliould  be  out 
of  all  patience  if  my  tafte  for  the  ftudy  did  not 
©vercome  the  difguft  occafioned  by  my  miftakes. 

Sailly,  near  Corbie^ 
I  DO  not  know  what  is  the  day  of  the  month  : 
all  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  we  are  in  the  month  of 
June,  that  yeflerday  was  a  holyday,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  reckoning  here,  it  is  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  On  Sunday  I  had  a  yifit  from  my  good 
man,  who  left  me  again  yeflerday  evening.  I 
paflfed  a  very  bad  night,  and  was  fo  ill  this  morn^ 
ing,  that  I  could  not  write  to  you,  although  it  was 
very  much  my  intention.  I  do  not  give  you  this 
fucceffion  of  events  as  neceffarily  refulting  from 
one  another ;  but  I  relate  things  fairly  and  honeftly 
as  they  are.  Your  letters  were  communicated  to 
,me,  becaufe  we  number  the  receipt  of  them  among 
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our  enjoyments,  and  becaufe  we  cannot  tade  any 
pleafure  without  fharing  it  between  us.  I  have 
nothing  to  fend  you  in  return  for  your  news  :  I  do 
not  trouble  my  head  about  politics ^  I  am  no  longer 
in  the  way  of  picking  up  any  of  another  kind,  and 
tan  only  entertain  you  with  an  account  of  the  dogs 
that  wake  me,  of  the  birds  that  confole  me  for  not 
being  able  to  gettofleep  again,  of  the  cherry-trees 
that  are  oppofite  my  windows,  and  of  the  heifers 
that  graze  before  the  door, 

I  refide  under  the  roof  of  a  woman,  whom  the- 
want  of  fome  objeft  on  which  I  might  fix  my  affec- 
tions, made  me  diflinguifh,  when,  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  I  was  in  a  convent,  with  forty  other  girls,  who 
thought  of  nothing  but  romping,  to  difpel  the  gloom 
of  the  cloifter.  I  was  devout,  like  Madam  Guyon 
in  days  of  yore  j  I  attached  myfelf  to  a  companion, 
who  was  a  little  myftical  alfo ;  and  ,our  friendflhip 
was  fed  by  the  fame  fenfibility  that  made  us  love 
God  Almighty  to  diltra6lion.  That  companion, 
after  her  return  to  her  own  country,  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Roland,  by  intruHing  him  with 
the  delivery  of  her  letters.  Judge  whether  what 
has  followed  ought  not  to  m^ke  me  love  and  cherifli 
the  accidental  caufe  which  gave  it  birth. 

This  friend,  in  fhort,  is  lately  married ;  and  I 
had  fome  fhare  in  inducmg  her  fo  to  do.  I  am  now 
vifiting  her  in  the  country,  which  I  have  often  re- 
prefented  to  her  as  the  abode  beft  fuited  to  a  vir-- 
tuous  mind.     I  walk  over  her  eftate  i  I  count  her 

poultry; 
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poultry;  we  gather  the  fruit  her  garden  produces; 
and  are  of  opinion  that  all  this  is  well  worth  the 
gravity  with  which  fafhionable  folks  fit  round  the 
card-table;  the  important  bufinefs  of  dreffing,  in 
which  it  is  necefTary  to  pafs  half  the  day,  in  order 
to  fpend  the  reft  in  tirefome  company ;  the  prittle- 
prattle  of  petit-maitres,  &;c.  &c.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  all  this,  I  feel  a  longing  defire  to  return  to 
Amiens,  becaufe  only  one  half  of  me  is  here ;  my 
friend  forgives  me,  becaufe  her  hufband  being  ab- 
fent,  flie  is  the  better  able  to  judge  of  my  priva- 
tions by  her  own ;  and  although  we  find  it  very 
comfortable  to  condole  with  one  another,  we  are 
perfectly  of  opinion,  that  to  be  at  a  difl:ance  from 
the  dovecot,  or  to  be  there  alone,  is  a  very  mifera- 
ble  thing.  I  am,  neverthelefs,  to  pafs  the  whole 
of  next  week  here :  I  do  not  know  whether  mj 
health  will  be  as  much  benefited  by  it,  as  my  good 
man  was  inclined  to  hope.  I  have,  however,  laid 
all  ftudy  afide  for  thefe  three  days,  without  feel- 
ing yet  any  wonderful  advantage.  I  was  pretty 
well  fatisfied  with  the  looks  of  our  friend :  I 
dread  his  clofet,  as  I  dread  fire ;  and  the  week  I 
have  yet  to  pafs  here,  feems  an  eternity,  on  account 
of  the  mifchief  he  may  do  himfclf  in  the  mean 
time. 

Muft  I  not  have  great  confidence  in  your  indul- 
gence, to  entertain  you  with  fuch  ruftic  prate  ?  I 
expe6t  you,  however,  not  to  be  obliged  to  me 
for  it,  but  to  take  it  as  an  a£t  of  friendftiip  per- 
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fe£lly  fincere,  and  perfe£i:ly  free  from  vanity.  I 
am  very  heavy;  and  notwithftanding  my  tafte  for 
every  thing  about  me,  my  fondnefs  for  rural  de- 
tails, and  thofe  foft  emotions  which  the  fight  of 
nature  in  her  limple  ftate  never  fails  to  excite  in 
my  bofom,  I  feel  my  faculties  benumbed,  and  my 
mind  in  a  ftate  of  ftupefaftion. 

1  have  brought  plants  home  with  me  from  all 
iny  walks ;  and  have  found  out  what  feveral  of 
them  are:  the  reft  got  dry  before  Murray  could 
help  me  to  form  a  judgment  of  them.  In  the  mean 
time  day  fucceeds  to  day,  without  reftoring  me  my 
animation.  Women,  however,  are  as  changeable 
in  their  phyfical  temperature,  as  the  air  they 
breathe:  I  write  according  to  the  impulfe  of  the 
moment  5  and  it  is  not  impoffible  that  this  letter 
would  have  been  lively  and  gay,  if  I  had  poftponed 
it  till  to-morrow. 

Farewel,  and  remember  your  friends.  I  include 
a,  friend  of  mine  in  the  number,  becaufe  all  our 
affections  are  in  common,  and  becaufe  you  are  one 
of  the  objefts  on  which  we  have  the  greateft  plea- 
fure  in  fixing  thenj. 

Amiens,  July  29. 
IT  is  enough  that  you  lay  down  your  arms:  I 
do  not  require  you  to  give  them  up :  I  will  not 
fuffer  any  one  to  impofe  laws  upon  me ;  nor  do  I 
wifh  to  domineer.     You  were  not  miftaken  as  to , 
the  pretenfions  of  your  fex,  I  will  even  fay  as  to 

their 
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tlieir  rights ;  but  you  were  much  miftaken  in  the 
'way  you  took  to  defend  them.     Neither  did  you 
lay  them  open  to  my  attacks  -,  for  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  attack  any  one  of  them  :  you  forgot 
the  moik,  that  was  all.    What  elfe  is  the  deference, 
the  refpeft  paid  by  your  fex  to  mine,  but  the  in- 
dulgence fhewn  by  powerful  magnanimity  to  ;the 
-weak   whom   it   protects,   and   to   whom  it   does 
honour  at  the  fame  time?  When  you  alTume  the 
tone  of  a  mailer,  you  make  us  immediately  think 
that  we  are  able  to  refift  you,  and  perhaps  to  do 
more,  notwithftanding  all  your  ftrength.     (TheJn,- 
vulnerable   Achilles   was    not   invulnerable  every 
where.)     Do  you  pay  us  homage  ?  It  is  Alexander 
treating  his  prifoners,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  their 
dependence,  with  the  refpe£t  due  to  queens.     In 
this  fmgle  particular,  perhaps,  our  civilization  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  nature  :  the  laws  place  us  in 
a  ftate  of  almoft  conftant  fubjeftion  ;  while  cuftom 
grants  us  all  the  little  honours  of  fociety :  we  are 
nothing   in   efFe6t ;  in   appearance  we  are   every 
thing- 
Do  not  then  any  longer  imagine  that  I  form  a 
falfe  eftimate  of  what  we  have  a  right  to  require, 
or  of  what  it  becomes  you  to  claim.     I  believe,  I 
will  not  fay  more  than  any  woman,  but  as  much 
as  any  man,  in  the  fuperiority  of  your  fex.     In  the 
firft   place  you   have   ftrength,    with   all  the  ad- . 
vantages  that  belong  to  it,  and  all  that  it  confers ; 
courage,  perfeverance,  extenfive  views,  and  great 
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talents :  it  belongs  to  you  to  make  political  laws^ 
as  well  as  fcientific  difcoveries.  Govern  the  world ; 
change  the  furface  of  the  globe  j  be  magnanimous, 
terrible,  fkilful,  and  learned  :  you  are  all  this  with* 
out  our  affiftance;  and  this,  no  doubt,  makes  you 
our  mafters.  But  without  us  you  would  be  neither 
virtuous,  nor  kind,  nor  amiable,  nor  happy :  keep 
then  to  yourfelves  glory  and  authority  of  every 
kind  3  w6  neither  have  nor  defire  any  empire  but 
over  manners,  nor  any  throne  but  in  your  hearts. 
Further  than  this  I  (hall  never  extend  my  claims.  1 
am  fometimes  forry  to  fee  women  contend  with  you 
for  certain  privileges  which  become  them  fo  ill: 
there  is  not  one  of  thofe  privileges,  even  to  the  title 
of  author,  that  does  not  feem  to  me  ridiculous  in 
female  hands.  Great  as  their  powers  may  be  in 
certain  refpe6ls,  it  is  not  to  the  public  that  their 
talents  or  their  knowledge  ought  to  be  exhibited. 

To  make  a  fingle  perfon  happy,  and  to  bind  a 
number  together  by  the  charms  of  friendfhip,  and 
by  winning  ways,  is,  in  my  mind,  the  moft  enviable 
deftiny  that  can  be  conceived.  Let  us  have  no 
more  contention  j  no  more  war:  let  us  live  in  peace, 
Only  recolleft,  that  to  keep  the  high  ground  you 
ftand  upon,  in  relation  to  womankind,  you  muft 
be  cautious  of  making  them  feel  your  fuperiority. 
The  war  in  which  I  have  engaged  you  for  the  fake 
of  amufement,  and  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  would  be  carried  on  in  a  more  feri-. 
pm^  manner  by  an  artful  coquet ;  nor  would  you 

leave 
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leave  the  field  without  a  wound.  Proteft  always, 
that  you  may  only  fubmit  when  you  pleafe  ;  that  is 
the  fecret  of  your  fex.  But  what  a  pretty  fimple- 
ton  am  I  to  be  tellmg  you  this,  and  all  the  reft  of 
it,  which  you  knowfo  much  better  than  Ido  I  You 
wiflied  to  make  me  prattle  j  well !  we  are  even. 
Adieu  I 

May  23,  1784. 

i  CHARGE  you  with  a  commiffion,  which  you 
will  naturally  fuppofe  to  be  an  a£i:  of  charity,  that 
requires  your  co-operation.  The  matter  in  queftion 
is,  to  take  the  inclofed  ticket  to  the  Mont-de-Piete^i 
to  pay  the  needful,  and  to  take  out  the  eftefts:  yoxl 
will  aftervi^ards  put  the  faid  effefts  into  the  parcel 
with  our  books  and  other  things,  fo  that  they  may 
be  delivered  without  farther  expence. 

Your  going  to  take  petticoats  out  of  the  Mont- 
de-Piete  is  an  excellent  joke;  but,  all  joking  apart, 
you  feem  to  be  come  to  a  critical  moment,  and  to 
be  much  occupied  in  taking  a  final  refolution.  It 
IS  an  a^e  fince  you  wrote  to  us ;  and  1  am  goin?  to 
fend  to  the  poft-office  before  I  clofe  my  letter,  to 
fee  if  you  have  as  yi^t  given  any  figns  of  life. 

Our  friend  is  in  an  indifferent  ftate  of  health,  by 
no  means  a  pleafant  one :  ^  fwelled  face,  a  pain 
in  his  limbs,  fliivering  fits ;  mere  trifles,  in  fhort. 

*  A  public  eftablifliment  at  Parisj  Which  lends  money  upoa 
pledges  at  very  low  iotcxeft.--7>^»y; 
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Eudora  is  well ;  but  "has  not  recovered  the  brilliant 
complexion  of  perfe6t  health.  Have  you  heard 
any  thing  lately  of  our  friend  Lanthenas  ?  I  know- 
he  has  been  in  the  country  fome  time.  Adieu! 
—Ere  this  you  will  have  received  our  little  matters- 
Our  beft  wiflies  attend  you. 

June  7. 
IT  is  long,  my  worthy  friend,  fince  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  converling  with  you  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  poll  5  but  I  have  fo  much  to  do,  and 
fo  much  reft  to  take,  that  I  begin  a  thoufand 
things  without  iinifhing  one.  The  days  pafled  at 
Crefpy  were  completely  filled  up  by  friendfhip,  in 
the  firft  place,  and  afterward  by  vifiting,  and  ex- 
curfions  in  the  country.  Of  our  excurfions,  that 
to  Ermenonville  was  not  the  leaft  interefting : 
much  taken  up  with  you,  and  with  the  things  to 
be  feen,  we  enjoyed  the  latter,  while  regretting 
the  want  of  your  company.  The  place  in  itfelf, 
the  valley  in  which  Ermenonville  is  fituated,  is  the 
moft  miferable  thing  in  the  world;  fand  on  the 
high  grounds,  a  morafs  below  5  black  and  muddy 
water;  no  profpeft;  not  a  fingle  view  from  the 
fields  of  any  thing  like  a  rich  and  cultivated  coun- 
try ;  woods  in  which  you  are  in  a  manner  buried, 
and  low  marfhy  meadows :  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
the  place.  But  art  has  condu6ted,  diftributed, 
and  confined  the  water,  and  cut  avenues  through 
the  woods,  and  from  both  there  refult  a  me- 
lancholy 
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laneholy  and  affe6ting^  fcene,  plcafing  points  of 
view,  and  parts  highly  pifturefque.  The  ifland  of 
poplars,  in  the  midft  of  a  noble  piece  of  water, 
furrounded  with  trees,  is  the  molt  agreeable  and 
moil  interefting  fpot  in  all  Ermenonville,  independ- 
ently even  of  the  objeft  that  has  fo  much  attraction 
for  feeling  hearts  and  penfive  minds.  The  entrance 
into  the  wood,  the  manner  in  which  the  caftle 
offers  itfelf  to  the  eye,  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
water  in  front  of  it,  compofe  the  next  piece  of 
fcenery  by  which  I  was  moft  forcibly  ftruck.  I  was 
pleafed  to  find  infcriptions  engraved  on  ftones  feat- 
tered  here  and  there ;  but  the  ruins,  and  edifices 
ere6led  in  a  variety  of  places,  have,  in  general,  the 
defe6t  with  which  I  reproach  almoft  all  thofe  imita- 
tions in  the  Engl iih  gardens :  it  is  that  of  being  con- 
Aru£led  on  too  fmall  a  fcale,  by  which  means  the 
illufion  is  deftroyed,  and  they  produce  an  effect  that 
borderson  the  ridiculous.  Ermenonville,  in  Ihort, does 
not  difplay  thofe  fplendid  beauties  that  aftonifli  the 
traveller  ,  but  I  think  it  muft  pleafe  the  inhabitant 
who  frequents  it  every  day.  If  yean-Jaques  however 
had  not  given  it  celebrity,  I  doubt  whether  any  one 
would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pay  it  a  vifit. 
We  went  into  the  mafter's  room,  which  is  no  longer 
inhabited,  and  in  which  Rouffeau  muft  have  been 
very  badly  lodged,  or  rather  buried  alive,  without 
either  air  or  profpe6t.  He  is  now  more  handfomely 
accommodated  than  he  ever  was  while  in  exift-^ 
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ence.  He  was  not  fit  to  live  in  this  unworthy- 
world. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  ftory  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
all  I  have  experienced  from  my  leaving  Paris  to  my 
arrival  here.  Poor  Eudora  did  not  remember  her 
afTli6l:ed  mother,  who  expefted  to  be  forgotten, 
and  who  wept  neverthelefs  like  a  child  on  finding 
it  the  cafe.  Alas !  faid  I  to  myfelf,  I  am  like  the 
mothers  who  do  not  fuckle  their  children.  I  have 
deferved,  however,  more  than  they,  and  yet  I  am 
no  better  off.  The  fufpenfion  of  the  habit  of  feeing 
me,  has  broken  that  of  affeftion,    by  which    this 

little  creature  was  attached  to   me,, Whenever 

I  think  of  it,  my  heart  is  ready  to  burft.  My 
child,  however,  has  refumed  her  cuftomary  man- 
ners, and  carefTes  me  as  before ;  but  I  dare  no 
longer  believe  in  the  fentiment,  from  which  thofe 
careffes  derived  their  value.  I  wifli  fhe  were  ilill 
in  want  of  milk,  and  that  I  had  milk  to  give 
her. 

Do  you,  whom  we  count  among  the  deareft  of 
our  friends,  remember  thofe  whom  you  are  no 
longer  in  the  habit  of  feeing  ?  Adieu !— -I  muft 
conclude :  we  falute  you  affeclionately. 

June  9. 
I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  kind  epiftle, 
the  letters-patent,  and  the  accompaniment.     It  was 
already  my  intention  to  write  to  you  ;  thefe  matters 

add 
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add  to  what  I  had  to  fay ;  and  I  know  no  longef 
where  to  begin.  Our  friend  receives  proof-flieets  ; 
we  have  abundance  of  letters  to  anfwer,  and  to 
write  ;  I  did  not  rife  till  near  ten  o'clock,  becaufe 
1  had  paffed  a  bad  night ;  our  good  brother*  Lan- 
thcnas  is  come  ;  and  M.  Roland's  fuccelTor  is  here 
to  receive  his  inilrucrions :  we  are  allj  as  you  may 
fuppofe,  in  a  great  bullle,  and  our  time  is  very  much 
enffas^ed.  Obliged  to  attend  to  bufmefs  himfelf,  in 
preference  to  epiftolary  chit-chat,  however  agreeable 
it  may  be,  our  friend  delires  me  to  afliire  you,  that 
he  will  fhortly  fend  an  anfwer  to  the  academy,  to 
which  you  have  juft  had  the  kindnefs  to  make  him 
known.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  tranfmits  you 
his  letters,  he  will  inform  you  where  you  may  get 
copies  of  his  works,  in  order  to  prefent  them 
to  that  learned  body.  In  charging  you  with  a 
commiflion,  I  forgot  to  fay  any  thing  of  the 
money  requifite  for  its  execution :  in  a  few  days, 
however,  a  perfon  will  fet  off  from  hence,  who 
will  reimburfe  you  all  you  advance.  Another  things 
affuredly,  highly  interefting.  You  introduced  me 
to  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Brouifonnet ;  and  1  re- 
coiled perfeftly  what  you  told  me,  and  what  I  faw^ 
of  his  unaffe6ted  learning,  of  his  politenefs,  and  of 
that  amenity  which  is  fo  ftrong  a  charafteriftic  of 
thofe  whofe  manners  are  foftened  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds  j  nor  do  I  forget  your  encou- 

*  Brothef  was  the  ufual  appellation  by  which  Madam  Roland 
diftinguifhed  Lanthenas,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  memoirs. 

raging 
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raging  me  to  hope  that  from  him  we  might  pro* 
cure  letters  of  recommendation  for  England.  In 
that  refpe£l  I  fohc-it  the  interference  of  your  friend* 
fliip,  and  truft  to  it  to  plead  my  caufe  with  M, 
Brouflbnnet,  on  whom  1  cannot  myfelf  have  any 
particular  claim.  I  afk,  however,  for  thefe  letters 
with  a  confidence,  which  I  fliould  not  have  ven- 
tured to  aflume,  had  we  been  going  to  undertake 
the  journey  without  having  M.  Roland  in  our  com- 
pany: in  that  cafe,  I  fhould  have  been  perfeftly 
fenfible,  that  not  one  of  the  party,  and  myfelf  lefs 
than  any,  would  have  been  properly  qualified  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  fcientific  people  to 
whom  M.  Brouflbnnet  can  introduce  us.  In  a  laft- 
ing  connexion,  we  may  fometimes  hope  to  make 
good  humour  and  tafte  ftand  in  the  ftead  of  learn- 
ing, even  with  the  learned  themfelves ;  but  when 
w^e  only  fee  them  en  fiajfanty  it  is  neceflary  to  be 
able  to  pay  them  in  their  own  coin.  Now,  as 
you  know  our  fecurity,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
fay,  unlefs  to  beg  you  will  recall  me  to  the  re- 
collection of  your  friend,  by  faying  a  thoufand 
handfome  things  in  my  name.  We  are  making 
preparations  for  a  fpeedy  departure ;  time  runs 
like  a  thief;  the  time  for  us  to  ftart  alfo  is  very 
near ;  a  thoufand  things  come  preffing  on  us  to- 
gether j  and  although  I  am  in  the  midft  of  my  own 
houfe,  and  of  my  own  family,  I  am  only  on  a 
halt,  or  like  a  fox-hunter  at  the  place  of  turning 
out. 

I  am 
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I  am  doing  my  duty,  and  executing  your  com- 
miffion :  the  kifs  on  my  own  account  is  given  foftly 
on  the  ]ips,  the  place  referved  for  the  friend  of 
our  heart  j  yours  I  give,  where  I  fliould  have  re* 
ceived  it,  upon  the  cheek ;  but  very  afFe6tionately 
notwithftanding.  Sentiment  accompanies  them 
both,  voila  la  resemblance  * :  yours  has  all  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  hearty  friendfliip  ;  mine,  the  iniinuating  foft- 
nefs  of  a  more  intimate  union:  voila  la  difference ^  to 
make  ufe  of  the  words  of  the  fong,  and  all  for  your 
more  perfeft  information,  and  in  compliance  with 
your  requeft. 

I  am  not  at  all  like  Eudora ;  your  dear  little 
fifter  has  taken  a  place  in  my  remembrance,  and  in 
my  heart,  whence  nobody  can  dillodge  her.  Let 
me  know  how  flie  is,  and  give  her  a  kifs  on  my 
account.  Our  friend  Lanthenas  has  fo  many  kind 
things  to  fay  to  you,  and  the  other  friend,  and  I  {q 
many  more,  that  I  know  not  how  to  exprefs  them 
all ;  I  am  almoft  choking  with  them,  like  Monlieur 
Sage. 

Adieu !  my  good  friend ;  our  kindefl  wiihes 
attend  you ! 

*  Voila  la  rejjemhlancey  and  fvoila  la  difference  (that  is  the  re-i' 
femblance,  and  that  is  the  difference),  were  alternately  the  burdea 
of  a  French  fong,  in  a  comic  opera,  much  in  vogue  when  this 
letter  was  written. — Tranf^ 
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June  17. 
i  RECEIVED  your  rhdving  and  melancholy 
cpiftle  yefterday,  without  having  it  in  my  power 
to  anfwer  it  immediately.  My  brotlier-in-law  was 
juft  gone  by  with  two  friends,  who  could  not  delay 
their  journey  to  London,  where  we  fliall  probably 
be  in  time  to  overtake  them ;  my  good  man  was 
fetting  off  himfelf,  with  his  fucceilor,  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  department ;  and  I  remained  at  home 
with  the  bachelor,  and  all  the  buftle  of  a  great 
wafli,  a  thing  of  no  fmall  importance  in  country 
houfe-keeping.  I  did  not  think  our  friend  had  left 
you  in  doubt  as  to  the  deftination  of  the  copies : 
there  is  a  complete  one  of  all  his  works  for  the 
academy ;  another  of  his  letters  only  for  the  Count 
de  Saluces ;  and  a  third,  I  believcj  of  thofe  letters 
alfo  for  M.  Lamanon.  I  have  inquired  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  out,  to  no  purpofe  yet,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  uncommon  kinds  of  fifh  in  our 
rivers  and  pools  :  the  people  of  this  country  pofiefs 
no  more  fcience  in  that  refpeft  than  their  cooks; 
and  although  I  intend  to  make  farther  refearchesy 
I  have  no  hopes  of  furnifhing  any  thing  for  your 
friend's  Ichthyology.  He  will  have  the  goodnefs 
not  to  make  the  information  we  fend  him  ftandard. 
for  the  length  of  his  letters. 

The  painter  and  his  miftrefs  who  have  fet  every 
body  talking  about  the  pleafures  they  have  enjoyed; 
the  Marquis  d'Arlandes,  who  alfo  publHhes  with- 
out 
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out  referve  his  pretenfions  and  his  forrowj  all  that 
multitude  of  people,  in  Ihort,  who  are  obliged  tb 
fay  they  are  happy,  in  order  to  be  fo,  appear  to  me 
very  unworthy  of  fuccefs  in  their  amours,  and  very 
incapable  of  relifliing  the  pleafures  of  love :  much 
good  may  it  do  them  !  I  neither  envy  nor  efteem 
their  mode  of  proceeding. 

But  tell  me,  my  friend,  where  is  your  feafon 
and  your  philofophy  ?  How  can  you  fee  a  fitua- 
tion  in  which  your  amiable  fifter  may  find  (o 
many  means  of  becoming  more  amiable  ftill,  in 
fo  gloomy  a  point  of  view  ?  If  flie  enjoy  the  in-^ 
come  which  you  expefted  to  be  able  to  fecure 
to  her,  (he  will  not  lofe  the  hope  of  a  fuitable 
match,  and  may  wait  for  it  in  comfort.  I  confefs 
to  you,  that  the  non  ignara  mail  makes  me,  on  the 
contrary,  look  on  the  fituation  in  queftion  as 
advantageous,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  I 
fliould  fpeak  of  it  to  the  dear  little  girl,  now  that 
the  forrow  of  the  firit  moment  muft  be  fomewhat 
difpelled.  But,  alas !  the  fenfation  occafioned  by 
our  own  lofies,  is  an  evdl  which  a  third  perfon  can 
never  eftimate ;  nor  is  it  always  by  the  nature  o£ 
grief,  that  we  ought  to  calculate  its  amount!  Re* 
member,  my  good  friend,  thofe  who  love  you,  who 
fhare  in  all  you  fufFer,  who  would  whh  to  alleviate 
it,  and  who  bear  your  image  imprefied  on  their 
hearts. 

Adieu ! — I  take  leave  of  you  to  attend  to  the 
little  matters  that  call  for  my  care,  and  beg  you  to 

VOL.  II.  PART  ly-  J  believe 
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believe  In  the  truth  of  my  affeftion.     My  brother  * 
defires  to  be  remembered  to  you  moft  kindly. 

You  will  fee  what  is  the  deftination  of  the  par- 
cel that  accompanies  this,  and  will  have  the  good- 
nefs  to  forward  it  accordingly.  I  bid  you  once  more 
farewell,  without  ceafmg  to  be  with  you  in  heart 
and  fpirit,  ^ 

June  24, 
YES,  we  love  you  ftill  5  and  I  am  confident  Ihall 
always  love  you :  you  muft  undergo  a  great  change 
indeed  for  it  to  be  otherwife ;  and  you  are  not 
made  of  fluff  likely  to  diminilh  in  value.  Receive 
then,  my  good  friend,  thefe  fmcere  profeflions, 
of  which  I  know  very  well  you  do  not  fland  in 
need,  and  which  I  only  make  for  the  pleafure  of 
repeating  them.  We  undertake  your  commiflion 
with  great  pleafure,  and  fhall  execute  it  in  the 
beft  way  we  are  able.  Try  then  and  find  out 
fome  means  of  forwarding  the  mufic  that  M.  Pa- 
rault  is  delirous  of  fending  to  London,  I  iliould  be 
very  happy  to  execute  any  commiffion  for  him  alfo: 
tell  him  fo  in  my  name,  and  affure  him  of  my  re- 
fpe6t  and  good  wiflies  until  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  fo  in  perfon.  You  would  oblige 
us  much  by  finding  out  and  letting  us  know  what 
the  Genera  Plant  arum,  and  the  Philofojihia  Botanka 
of  Linnaeus,   coil   bound    and    new.     We  bought 

*  Lanthcnas. 
•  -  thcni, 
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tliem,  but  liave  forgotten  the  pricCj  and  are  now 
about  to  fpare  them  to  M.  d'Eu,  who  wants  them* 
We  flial!  buy  them  again  in  our  way  through  PariSj 
and  jQiall  take  them  with  us.  I  believe  I  have 
ah-eady  Tent  you  word  that  Achates  fet  off  on  Tuef- 
day :  my  good  man  is  going  on  Saturday  to  finifli 
his  excurfion  on  the  coaft  of  Calefis  *,  and  I  am 
to  take  my  departure  on  the  Thurfday  following. 
We  are  all,  as  you  fee,  on  the  wing,  and  are  only 
held  to  Amiens  by  a  fmgle  thread.  But  Eudora 
will  ftill  remain  in  this  fame  Amiens ;  and  heaven 
knows  how  dear  it  will  be  to  me  as  lon^  as  it  is 
my  little  girl's  abode !  How  does  your  good  fifter 
go  on  ?  How  is  her  health,  her  difpofition  of 
mind,  and  her  habitation  ?  Say  every  thing  to  her 
in  my  name,  that  you  can  conceive  of  my  feelings, 
and  that  /  cannot  exprefs.  My  beft  and  moft 
affeftionate  wiihes  attend  you. 

June  22. 
WHY  now,  would  not  any  one  fuppofe  that  it 
is  you  who  are  fetting  off,  by  your  declaring  that 
you  will  not  write  till  the  journey  is  over?  If  I 
had  time,  I  would  make  you  change  your  notej 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  alfo  the  laft  time  I  fhall 
write  to  you  before  I  go.  I  am  always  doing  fonie- 
thing,  and  always  find  fomething  to  be  done  5  the 

*  Ths  diftnft  reund  Calais, 
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hours  fly ;  that  of  our  departure  will  Coon  ftrikej 
and  then,  adieu,  good  night  to  you  ! 

I  have  already  heard  leveral  times  from  Achates, 
whom  contrary  winds  forced  to  make  fome  little 
Hay  at   Boulogne,  whence  he  did  not  fet  fail  till 
yefterday.     I  do  not  fend  you  the  famous  differta- 
tions,  of  a  girl  of  twenty,  on  the  underflanding :  I 
fliould  be  obliged  to  look  for  them  among  a  heap 
of  dufty  old  papers,   and  have  not  time ;  but  when 
I  leave  this  country,  I  promife  to  pack  up  a  few 
elothes  with  the  traih  in  queflion,  which  you  (liall 
afterwards  fee  in  my  way  through  Paris,  if  you  Hill 
remain  in  the  fame  mind.     That  is  all  I  can  do 
for  the  honour  of  my  word ;  but  as  I  perceive  it  is 
no  joke  to  give  it  you,  I  promife  nothing  as  to  the 
journal.     I  would  rather  you  fliould  owe  the  obli- 
gation to  my  complaifance,  provided  I  fliould  have 
modefty   enough  to   fliew  you  my  fcrawl :   this  is 
pretty  plain,  I  take  it !  I  am  called ;  I  am  in  hafte  j 
and  embrace  you  afFeftionately. 

Auguft  7, 
WHY,  truly,  you  have  a  very  lively  imagination, 
and  draw  moft  terrible  conclufions.  You  did  not 
figure  to  yourfelf  travellers  arriving  only  to  fet  off 
again,  in  the  midft  of  a  thoufand  embarraffments, 
writing  in  hafte,  and  faying  but  a  lingle  word, 
though  their  hearts  di6tated  a  hundred  affeftion- 
ate  things.     We  had  agreed  that  I   Ihould  v/rite 

to 
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to  you  to-morrow  morning,  for  we  devote  the 
afternoons  to  packing  up  ;  and  certainly  you  will 
never  divine  for  what  reafon  I  have  taken  up  the 
pen  at  this  moment.  I  will  tell  you  at  the  end  of 
,my  letter,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  give  you  an 
account  of  your  commiffions. 

Dollond,  the   moil:  celebrated  optician  in   Lon- 
don, fpeaks  French  nearly  as  well  as  I  fpeak  Eng- 
lifh ;     but   we   went  to   his  fliop   with    Monfieur 
Dezach,    and   1    not  only   explained   your    inten- 
tions, but  communicated  to  him  your  own  words 
concerning  the  diameter,  the  focus,  and  the  mag- 
nifying   power    of   the    lens.      Dollond     replied, 
that  it  was   very   difHcult  to  combine  thofe  pro- 
portions  with   the  effe£t  required  j    that   he   had 
nothing  of  the  kind  ready  made,  but  that  he  would 
do  it  in  the  bell  way  he  was  able.     It  took  him 
feveral  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  gave  us  your 
magnifier,  as  the  refult  of  his  labour,  to  guide  him 
in  which,  the   properties   required  had   been  left 
with  him   in    Englifli.     I  fend  you  thefe  particu- 
lars, not  with  a  view  of  proving  that  I  have  done 
my  beft,  for  that  I  am  fure  you  will  not  doubt ;  but 
to  confole  you  for  what  is,  by  the  impoihbility  of 
its  being  othervvife.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to 
inform  you  for  your  fatisfaftion,  that  Eudora  knew 
us  on  our  return,    although  die  was  in  bed,   and 
though   we  appeared  to  her    as   if  in    a   dream. 
She   killed    me   with    a  kind   of    gravity  mixed 
with  affe(Slion  j  and  then  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  fur- 
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prife  and  joy  on  perceiving  her  father.  She  had 
been  in  great  health,  and  had  not  met  with  the 
fmalleft  accident  during  our  abfence ;  but  next 
morning,  while  running  about,  fhe  fell,  and  rolled 
down  ftairs  in  fuch  a  way  that  I  thought  her  dead, 
and  was  little  better  myfelf.  I  found  at  laft  that  flie 
was  not  at  all  hurt,  andfoon  got  the  better  of  my 
fright.  In  the  mean  time  our  friend,  for  whom  the 
journey  had  done  wonders,  found  himfelf  much 
fatigued  on  his  return,  and  has  fmce  been  tormented 
by  an  unfortunate  tumor,  which  has  made  m.e  very 
unhappy.  To-morrow  I  mean  to  make  him  take 
phyfic,  with  ptifans,  according  to  the  old  prefcrip- 
tions.  I  never  think  of  him  who  gave  them  to  us, 
of  the  neceffity  of  recurring  to  them,  of  my  friend, 
of  you,  and  of  all  the  circumftances  this  brings 
to  mind,  without  being  much  aflre6ted.  Another 
perhaps  would  be  filent  on  the  fubjeft,  for  fear  of 
affecting  you  alfo ;  but  I  feel  I  partake  too  much 
of  what  my  friends  fuffer,  not  to  make  them  par-^ 
takers  in  all  that  concerns  me,  efpecially  in  things 
that  are  almoft  reciprocal. 

By  way  of  changing  the  theme  for  fomething 
more  agreeable,  I  muft  tell  you  that  while  making 
our  arrangements,  and  packing  up,  a  Chevalier 
defired  to  fpeak  with  me.  He  was  come  to  fee 
the  houfe,  and  according  to  military  ufage,  took 
the  opportunity  of  paying  his  refpefts  to  the  mif- 
trefs  of  it.  He  is  a  good  kind  of  man ;  but  his 
Compliments,  and  all  the  infipid  things  which  fuch 
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people  call  gallantry,  put  me  fo  out  of  patience, 
that  I  fat  down  to  write  to  you  by  way  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  and  turned  him  over  to  our  friend, 
who  will  not  have  done  with  fuch  a  chatterbox 
in  a  hurry.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  that  in  all 
well-regulated  families,  tach  perfon  fhould  take  his 
(hare  of  the  burden,  and  this  is  one  that  I  refign  to 
abler  hands. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  Englifh  comedy  I  faw 
reprefented  at  London.  A  French  petit-maitre  was 
introduced,  and  occafioned  a  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  we  were  ready  to  join.  I  fend  you  no 
account  of  a  journey  that  has  given  me  great 
fatisfa6tion :  we  will  talk  it  over  when  we  meet, 
which  will  be  infinitely  preferable.  We  employed 
Gur  time  as  you  may  imagine  ;  I  feized  a  few  hafty 
moments  to  write,  and  fhall  ever  remember  with 
pleafure  a  country  of  which  Delolme  taught  me  to 
love  the  conftitution,  and  where  I  have  witnefled 
the  happy  effe£ls  which  that  conftitution  has  pro- 
duced. Fools  may  chatter,  and  Haves  may  fmg ,  but 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  England  con- 
tains men  who  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  us.  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  tell  you  fome  curious  particulars 
of  Lavater,  with  whom  M.  Dezach  pafled  a  confi- 
derable  time. 

At  length  we  live  under  the  fame  iky  with  you, 
and  love  you  as  much  as  ever,  like  true  friends, 
whofe  device  you  know  iSy  far  and  near^  fummer  and 
winter^ 

I  4  Auguft 
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Auguft  13, 
INDEED  you  would  have  been  very  much  mif- 
taken,  if  you  had  thought  I  attach  fo  much  im^ 
portance  to  my  journal,  as  to  have  any  obje61ion 
to  your  feeing  it.  As  I  know  you  will  look  on 
it  with  the  partial  eyes  of  friendfliip,  it  is  very  much 
at  your  fervice  3  but  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  cannot 
be  worth  the  attention  of  any  but  a  friend,  I  beg 
you  to  keep  it  to  yourfelf.  I  take  the  firft  opportu- 
nity of  forwarding  it  to  you.  I  thought  I  Ihould  give 
youreal  fatisfaftionby  annexing  to  ittheobfervations 
made  in  a  journey  to  the  fame  country,  by  my  good 
man,  in  the  year  1771,  and  written  currente  calamo. 
I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1775,  and  fhortly 
after  he  communicated  to  me  this  and  feveral  other 
journals,  with  manufcripts  of  different  kinds.  It 
was  during  the  perufal  of  them,  at  the  time  he 
was  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  that  I  wrote  the  loofe 
fheet  which  you  will  find  inclofed,  and  which, 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  he  has  not  yet  feen. 
You  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  the  young 
folitary  maid,  who  thus  fludied  his  chara6ter  while 
reading  his  works,  began  by  not  hating  him  ;  and 
you  will'  not  be  deceived.  But  it  may  appear  fin* 
gular  that  you  fhould  be  the  firft  to  whom,  after 
fuch  a  length  of  time,  I  have  communicated  the 
opinion  I  formed  of  him  in  1777. 
■  I  was  reading  at  the  fame  period  a  work  of  De- 
Iplme  upon  the  Englidi  conflitution,    and  would 
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fend  you  the  abftraft  I  made  of  it,  if  it  were  to  be 
found. — By  the  way,  the  author  has  juft  publiflied 
a  new  edition,  which  I  faw  at  London,  and  which 
I  advife  you  to  read  as  the  beft  book,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Engliih  themfelvcs,  that  was  ever  written 
upon  their  conilitution. 

Auguft  25. 

WITH  one  leg  on  a  chair,  the  other  foot  on 
?he  ground,  and  my  arms  on  the  corner  of  a  deik, 
which  is  no  longer  mine,  I  once  more,  my  worthy 
friend,  write  you  a  few  hues  from  this, place.  I 
am  about  to  leave  it,  certainly  for  a  great  while, 
perhaps  for  ever ;  and  am  happy  to  mark  every  era 
of  my  life  by  a  particular  attention  to  the  duties 
of  friendfhip.  Receive  then  a  renewal  of  the  af- 
furances  I  have  fo  often  given  you  in  this  place, 
and  which  I  iliall  be  happy  to  repeat  wherever  I 
may  be. 

Every  thing  is  ready,  and  our  e|Fe£ls  are  in  the 
carriage.  It  is  going  to  Monlieur  d'Eu's,  where 
we  are  to  dine,  and  whence  we  fliall  fet  off. 
Adieu ! — I  am  about  to  increafe  the  diftance  be-' 
tween  us ;  but  it  is  in  order  to  fhorten  it  afterward?, 
and  in  the  hope  of  embracing  you  ere  long.  In  the 
mean  time  our  beft  wiihes  attend  you.  Adieu  I— 
We  fliall  fliortly  meet. 
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Longpont,  Thurfday  Morning,  Sept,  13. 
YOU  left  me  diflrefled  and  affecled  beyond  mea- 
fure,  at  the  moment  when  we  were  about  to  be  fepa- 
rated  by  an  interval  of  a  hundred  leagues  5  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  of  taking  an  everlafting  leave  j  at  the 
moment  when,  m  the  effufion  of  my  foul,  and  with 
the  hands  of  my  hufband  and  my  daughter  joined  in 
yours,  I  was  renewing  the  facred  compa6l  of  friend- 
fhip,  a  com  pad  which  was  the  more  folemn,  becaufc 
accompanied  by  a  filence  which  none  of  us  could 
break  ;  at  that  moment  you  tore  yourfelf  away,  and 

iled  from  our  prefence!. I  remained  motionlefs 

on  my  feat,  with  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  my 
eyes,  fwimming  with  tears,  fixed  upon  the  door 
through  which  you  had  juft  paffed.  In  what  ftate 
were  you  then  yourfelf  ? 

.  Your  image  has  purfued  us  hither,  and  will 
follow  us  everywhere  ;  and  our  fouls,  fteeped  in 
the  bitternefs  in  which  we  faw  you  plunged,  will 
refufe  to  welcome  the  pleafures  that  furround  us, 
till  we  are  affured  that  you  confide  in  your  friends, 
>hat  you  love  them-,  and  that  you  are  perfuaded  of 
their  afFe61:ion  ;  till  confidence,  in  fliort,  fhall  rellore 
the  intimate  union  of  former  days.  Would  you, 
my  young  and  kind-hearted  friend,  punifh  thofe 
who  love  you  for  an  aft  of  difcretion  which  their 
fenfibility  thought  due  to  yours  ?  Search  to  the 
bottom  of  your  own  heart,  and  judge  of  ours, 
and  then  tell  me  if  it  be  poffible  for  us  to  be  any. 
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tfeing  but  what  we  profefs  to  be.  Return,  my  good 
friend,  to  the  bofom  of  confidence :  it  is  made  for 
your  honell  heart.  The  injury  your  fenlibility  did 
us  by  believing  that  we  had  done  vou  one,  was  an 
"error  of  fentiment,  proceeding  from  its  excefs. 
Write  to  us,  my  worthy  friend,  unbofom  yourfelf,  ■ 
receive  our  aifeftionate  embraces,  and  let  us  renew 
our  oath  of  eternal  friendfliip. 

My  heart  is  full,  I  am  in  hafte,  and  have  a  crowd 
ftanding  round  me.  Adieu  ! — -Come  here  on  Sun- 
-day. — Herewith  you  will  receive  the  tranflation  you 
defired :  the  belt  wiihes  of  our  friend  Lanthenas^ 
and  oi my  friend,  and  my  own,  attend  you! 

Cios  la  Platiere,  Ocl.  3, 
TELL  me  then,  my  good  friend,  what  is  become 
of  your  affe61ion  for  thofe  vt^ho  continue  to  feel  for 
you  the  moft  tender  attachment,  the  trueft  efteem, 
and  frienafhip  the  moft  fincere  ?  I  wrote  to  you 
from  Longpont ;  and  our  friend  Lanthenas  has  by 
this  time  repeated  to  you  the  expreflions  dictated 
by  our  hearts.  We  flattered  ourfelves,  I  confefs, 
we  fhould  find  a  letter  from  you  here,  or  receive 
one  foon  after  our  arrival,  for  we  wrote  to  you 
from  Dijon  alfo ;  and  are  as  much  diftrefied  by 
your  file  nee  now,  as  we  were  afflicted  by  your 
tears.  Obdurate  man,  whofe  imagination  does  us 
all  fo  much  harm,  why  do  you  refufe  to  open  your 
heart  to  truth,  to  confidence,  and  to  friendfhip, 
fo  long  tried  ?  It  is  in  vain  you  oppofe  to  them 
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the  illufions  by  which  you  faffer  yourfelf  to  be  de- 
ceived :  the  franknefs  of  our  afFeftion  cannot  fail 
to  bring  you  back  to  our  arms.  I  fhould,  indeed, 
no  longer  know  what  to  think  of  any  thing,  if  your 
'  error  could  hold  out  long  againft  the  truth,  and  the 
energy  of  the  fentiments  of  which,  in  our  connec- 
tion with  you,  we  have  ever  obeyed  the  impulfe. 
Open  your  eyes,  my  good  friend,  and  turn  them  on 
the  worthy  people  who  love  you  ;  who  could  never 
find  any  thing  but  reafons  to  love  you  more  and 
more,  and  who  defire  nothing  fo  much  as  the  re- 
newal of  your  a^ttachment.  We  arrived  here  with- 
out accident,  but  much  fatigued  :  our  brother  was 
coiTiC  to  meet  us,  and  we  immediately  fet  about 
opening  trunks,  and  packing  up  anew,  in  order  to 
go  into  the  country,  where  we  now  are.  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  fpeak  to  you  of  any  thing  relative 
to  the  perfons  I  have  about  me,  till  you  have  given 
me  figns  of  life.  You  have  learnt  from  our  friends 
that  we  have  feen  M.  Maret,  M.  de  Morveaux,  and 
M.  Durande;  and  that  we  have  bought  your  (kins, 
which  we  have  with  us,  and  which  we  wait  for 
your  directions  to  forward,  unlefs  we  (liould  in  the 
mean  time  find  a  favourable  opportunity.  The 
letter  written  at  Dijon  was  put  in  the  poft-office  at 
Beaune,  becaufe  we  fet  off  early  in  the  morning, 
and  did  not  wifh  to  leave  it  at  the  inn.  To- 
morrow our  friend  will  take  this  to  Villefranche ; 
and  1  Ihall  quarrel  with  you  in  good  earneil:  if  he 
do  not  find  a  letter  there.    Tell  our  friend  Lan- 
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thenas  that  we  are  well,  and  that  we  fhall  wait  to 
embrace  him  without  flinching.  He  has  certainly 
been  at  Vincennes  to  fee  my  Agatha,  &c.  I  Hiall 
thank  him  for  all  his  care  whenever  he  will  add 
that  of  coming  to  fee  us.  Say  a  thoufand  civil,  kind, 
and  affefilionate  things  for  me  to  M,  Parault. 

Adieu,  my  good  friend  ! — Tell  me,  is  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  you  to  receive  frequent  aflurances 
of  our  loving  you  as  much  as  ever  ?  My  beft  love- 
to  your  dear  filler. 

Villefranche,  Nov.  7. 
AT  length  we  have  received  a  letter  from  you, 
my  good  friend  ;  on  our  part,  it  is  ftill  with  the 
fame  joy  as  in  times  paft :  what  is  the  reafon 
that,  on  yours,  it  is  not  written  with  the  fame 
pleafure  and  friendlhip  ?  Be  it  as  it  may,  you  will 
find  us  ever  the  fame,  and  the  day  perhaps  will 
come,  when  you  will  fay,  that  people  whofe  attach- 
ment to  you  had  been  of  an  ordinary  kind,  would 
not  have  been  capable  of  taking  fo  much  trouble, 
and  fo  conftantly  to  perfevere  in  it,  to  perfuade 
you  to  the  contrary  *.  What  intereft,  but  that  of 
the  heart,  could  be  our  inducement  ?  You  will  be- 
come fenfible  of  it ,  you  will  open  your  heart  to  con- 
fidence, and  will  indemnify  us  by  its  intenfity  for  that 
interruption  in  its  duration,  which  was  occafioned  by 
the  unfortunate  cloud  that  hangs  over  your  mind. 
I  am  perfectly  fatisfied  of  it,  becaufe  a  fenfe  of  our 

*  This  feems  inaccurate;  but  it  Is  rendered  exadly  from  the 
original. 
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claims  on  your  frienddiip  is  inherent  in  the  love 
we  bear  you,  and  carries  with  it  the  afTurance 
of  being  able  to  bring-  you  back  to  truth.  This 
is  the  laft  time  I  fliall  fpeak  to  you  on  the  fubje6t, 
I  fliall  continue  our  correfpondence  on  that  foot- 
ing which  we  have  no  reafon  to  change,  and  you 
Ihall  perceive  that,  fo  far  from  avoiding  our  fick 
friends,  we  renew,  on  fuch  occafions,  the  facred 
vows  of  friendlliip,  which  unite  us  to  them  for 
ever. 

My  good  man  is  juft  fet  ofF  for  a  circuit  in  the 
mountains  of  his  department,  and  is  afterwards  to 
make  a  fhort  ftay  at  Lyons,  fo  that  I  flrali  be  ten 
days  at  leaft,  perhaps  a  fortnight,  without  feeing 
him.  The  houfe  is  full  of  workmen  j  and  my  apart- 
ment is  nearly  finiflied ;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  the  Infpe6lor*s  ftudy.  We  fliall  have  things 
of  this  kind  to  attend  to  for  a  long  whiles  and 
I  am  fadly  afraid  lefl  the  mafons,  over  whom 
it  is  neceffary  to  keep  an  eye,  fliould  prevent  our 
going  in  the  fumraer  to  botanize  on  Mount  Pila.- 
Our  friend  Lanthenas,  who  left  us  the  third  of  this 
month,  muft  have  mentioned  us  to  you  more  than 
once,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  fay  fliil,  if  he  meana 
to  execute  the  whole  of  his  commiffion.  My  little 
Eudora  prattles  more  than  ever,  and  I  am  extremely 
pleafed  to  fee  that  ihe  grows  more  and  more  fond 
of  my  company,  and  will  no  longer  confent  to  leave 
me.  She  called  to  me  to-night  to  afk  where  you 
were,  and  whether  you  were  not  to  come  and  fee 
us.     In  playing  about  us  ihe  has  already  learnt  sc' 
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part  of  her  alphabet,  and  whenever  I  take  up  a 
book  infifts  upon  looking  at  it.  I  have  had  little 
leifure  fmce  my  arrival  here ;  for  you  muft  knov? 
it  is  the  cullom  to  vifit  the  new  comers  ;  and  I 
lliould  already  have  had  the  whole  town  with  me, 
if  feveral  pcrfons  were  not  ftill  in  the  country,  which 
prevents  their  vifits  from  being  over  quite  fo  foon  as 
they  would  otherwife  have  been:  befides,  my  mother- 
in-law  keeps  a  great  deal  of  company ;  but  i  flip 
away  the  moment  they  lit  down  to  cards  to  our 
good  brother's  ftudy,  and  there  we  read  the  jour- 
nals, or  whatever  elfe  comes  to  hand  ;  converfe  on 
literary  fubjefts,  or  concert  plans  for  the  future, 
with  fo  much  friendfhip  and  unreferve,  that  fupper 
always  comes  too  foon.  I  muft  beg  you  to  procure  me 
Bemerzrieder's  Leilbns  of  Harmony  for  the  Harp- 
lichord,  in  quarto,  of  which  you  once  bought  a 
copy  for  a  friend  of  mine  ;  but  I  am  in  no  hurry ; 
for  I  have  no  harpfichord,  and  it  is  an  acquifition 
not  quite  fo  eafy  to  make.  My  hufband  will  have 
other  matters  to  communicate  to  you  on  his  return. 
We  left  the  country  at  the  moment  when  an  un- 
timely fall  of  fnow  had  produced  a  great  change  in 
the  fcenery  around  us.  If  the  neceffity,  however, 
of  making  our  arrangements  had  not  called  us  to 
town,  we  fliould  have  been  in  no  great  hafte  to 
come  here.  The  news  of  the  war  gives  me  pain, 
becaufe  I  always  confider  thefe  quarrels  of  kings  as 
ruinous  to  the  people  ;  and  I  regret  it  the  more, 
ijijce  it  gives  you  particular  caufe  of  uneafmefs* 
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Send  us  an  account  of  every  thing  new  that  relates 
to  the  fciences,  to  authors^  to  the  academies,  or  to 
intrigues.  I  fhould  have  atkcd  you  firft  for  parti- 
culars of  your  prefent  ftudies  and  occupations,  if 
your  obfervations  on  thofe  fubje£ts  did  not  oblige 
me  to  wait  for  the  moment  when  it  will  be  agreea 
ble  to  yourfelf  to  mention  them.  My  beft  compli- 
ments to  M.  Parault,  whom  you  have  no  doubt  the 
pleafure  of  fometimcs  feeing.  We  have  been  long 
in  expeftation  of  news  from  Amiens,  and  are  almoft 
doubtful  of  the  fate  of  a  parcel,  in  confequence  of 
the  filence  of  a  man  who  is  interefted  in  its  contents, 
and  to  whom  it  was  to  be  given  by  M.  d'Eu. 

Adieu ! — Do  not  forget  thofe  who  love  you,  and 
whofe  attachment  to  you  is  unalterable.  I  embrace 
you  in  the  name  of  ray  little  family. 

November  21. 

IN  a  parcel  addreffed  to  us  by  our  friend  Lan- 
thenas,  I  found  the  enclofed  letter  to  you,  and  em= 
brace  with  pleafure  this  opportunity  of  writing  you 
a  few  lines.  Happy  as  1  am  always  in  doing  fo,  I 
frequently  reprefs  my  defire  for  fear  of  tiring  you  .* 
you  cannot  imagine  the  pain  this  idea  gives  me! 
But  after  all,  I  am  too  much  your  friend,  either 
to  leave  you  to  your  unfortunate  prejudices,  or  to 
combat  them  in  a  troiiblefome  way. 

You  muit  put  thefe  forrowful  expreffions  to  the 
account  of  impreffions  of  tlie  fame  nature,  which  I 
cannot  help  feeling  at  this  moment.     It  was  not 
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kiy  intention  to  fay.  any  thing  more  on  the  fub- 
je£tj  but   my  heart  overflows  in  fpite  of  me.     I 
was    much  ^ffefted    by   your  dear   filter's  letter,, 
which  I  fhall   anfwer   immediately.     It  came    to 
rne  with  the  direftion  in  your  hand-writing  ,   but 
not  another  word.     What  then  is  the  matter  with 
tny  friend  ?  Forgive   me  once   more  for  recurring 
to  complaints  :  I  pardon  every  thiiig  that  proceeds 
from  your  fenfibility  ;  and  you  will  readily  excufe 
fome  little  efFe6ts  of  mine.     I  am   once   more  a 
widow :  my  good  man  returned  from   the  moun- 
td,ins,  and  jult  fet  off  again  for  Lyons ;  riiy  bro- 
ther-in-law is  in  the  country,  direfting  pioneers^ 
ftone-cutters,  &c.     My  dear   Euddra  has   a  very 
bad  coldi  for  the  firlt  time  in  her  life  :  when  {he 
coughs  it  goes  to  my  heart,  and  alarms  and  tor- 
ments me  beyond  defcription.     The  dear  little  girl 
remembers  you  perfe6tly;  but  recolle61s  lefs  of  your 
playing  with  her^   than  of  the  ftate  llie  faw  you  in 
at  our  departure.     *  Mamma^  faid  fhe  this  mornings 
in  her  foft  tone  of  voice,  which  already  befpeaks 
fentiment,  '  M,  d' Antic  cries  V     She  brought  the 
tears  into  my  eyes  alfo. 

My  health  is  but  indifferent.  I  am  looking  over 
a  prefcription  that  I  brought  with  me  from  Parisji 
and  making  comments  on  it  in  my  own  Ivay.  When 
1  recolle£t  that  it  is  for  this  paper,  and  a  vifit  made 
and  received  on  account  of  a  man,  of  whom  I  have 
never  heard  any  thing  iince ;  when  I  recoIle6lp  .1 
fay,  that  on  fuch  a  foundation  your  friendfiiip  has 
f  OL.  II.  PARTIV.  ]^  ttujlt- 
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built  I  know  not  what  monftrous  chimera,  I  canti 
help  faying  to  myfelf,  either  you  mud  be  very  nad 
or   I  mud  be  very  fooliih,  not  to  underftand  any 
thing  about   the  matter  ;  or  rather,  I  neither  know 
what  to  fay,  think,  or  do. 

Harkye,  my  good  friend;  we  fliall  be  conftantly 
harping  on  the  fame  ftring,  if  you  do  not  recover 
your  reafon.  I  promife  you,  however,  not  to  return 
to  this  again,  and  I  promife  you  above  all,  that  my 
friendfhip  for  you  fhall  be  unalterable  :  this  is  what 
I  know,  what  I  underftand,  and  what  pleafes  me 
bed.  Take  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  an  embrace, 
equally  hearty  and  fincere ;  for  fuch  is  the  way  in 
which  I  muft  vent  the  mixture  of  good  and  ill-hu- 
mour that  conftitutes  mv  feelings  at  this  moment. 
Adieu  ! — I  long  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  in  the 
old  ftyle.  Burn  this,  and  let  us  fay  no  more  on  fuch 
a  nonfenfical  fubje£t. 

December  i^*. 
I  HAD  rather  you  would  confefs  the  ill  you 
think  'of  us,  than  have  merely  the  right  of  be- 
lieving that  you  think  well,  without  receiving  the 
alfurances  of  it  from  your  own  mouth.  Take  us, 
at  lead,  my  good  friend,  for  the  confidantes  of  your 
fentiments  and  opinions  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns us :  we  diall  be  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  what 
we  are,  to  bear  every  thing  you  may  believe  us  to 
be  without  imputing  it  to  you  as  a  crime.  Do  not 
tear  the  letters  you  may  have  written  to  me  in 

the 
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the  fulnefs  of  your  heart ;  every  thing  that  Iflues 
thence  is  as  grateful  and  as  dear  to  me  as  it 
ever  was.  Your  error  is  the  effe6l  of  a  degree  of 
fenfibiHty,  which  attaches  us  more  ftrongly  to 
you  5  and  the  caufe  alone  would  cancel  a  great 
deal  of  injuftice.  I  underftand  the  ftate  of  your 
mind  much  better  fince  I  have  had  a  converfation 
tete-a-tete  with  our  friend  Lanthenas,  concerning 
the  reafons  you  had  to  complain  of  the  perfon  in 
queftion  j  but  your  ideas  are  not  the  lefs  falfe  in 
regard  to  us.  I  fliall  lament  as  long  as  I  live,  a 
piece  of  falfe  delicacy  which  has  proved  fo  pre- 
judicial to  a  friendfliip  I  thought  unalterable  5 
but  what  am  I  faying  !  it  will  triumph  over  that 
obftacle  ;  and  if  the  filence  of  a  moment  (although 
proceeding  from  excellent  motives  on  our  part) 
muft  needs  appear  fo  terrible  an  offence  in  your 
eye's,  you  cannot  at  lead  help  forgiving  and  for- 
getting it,  for  the  fake  of  friends  whofe  regret  well 
deferves  fuch  a  facrifice.  The  day  will  come,  when 
you  will  love  us  the  better  for  having  borne  with 
this  fally  of  ardent  youth,  and  confidered  it  in  a 
proper  point  of  view  j  our  tears^  my  good  friend, 
flow  refponfive  to  yours*  Is  it  not  very  ftrange, 
that  being  fo  well  agreed,  and  fo  entirely  attached 
to  one  another,  fo  much  fhould  yet  be  wanting  to 
our  happinefs?  Until  the  defired  revolution  take 
place  in  your  mind,  as  I  fully  expert  it  will,  let 
me  preferve  and  correfpond  with  the  friend  of 
JEudora :  you  will  not  vifit  the  fms  of  her  parents 
f.  %  upon 
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upon  her  head ;  and  my  heart  will  be  grateful  to 
you  for  tliQ  exception,  which,  in  fpite  of  your  error, 
you  are  Hill  juil  enough  to  make.  The  friend  of 
■  my  child  has  great  claims  on  my  affeftion :  1  will 
fpeak  to  you  of  her  on  your  own  account,  and  of 
ourfelves  on  hers ;  and  you  fliall  find  me  as  fincere, 
as  full' of  confidence,  and  as  much  attached  to  you 
as  ever.  The  dear  little  girl  has  recovered  all 
the  vigour  of  full  health,  at  the  expenfe  of  two 
dofes  of  phylic.  Is  it  not  dreadful  to  be  fo  fooii 
obliged  to  employ  thefe  falutary  poifons  ?  But  fuch 
is  the  effecl  of  fociety,  and  the  fedentary  life  of 
towns  I  Her  mind  continues  to  develop  itfelf  more 
and  more,  and  I  truft  that  her  heart  will  be  no 
ftranger  to  foft  and  virtuous  affe^lions. 

If  you  knew  how  angry  I  am  with  myfelf,  on 
account  of  an  opportunity  I  have  loft,  I  think  you 
could  not  help  pitying  me.  A  friend  whom  we 
had  at  Rome,  came  and  palled  four  and  twenty 
hours  with  us  on  his  way  to  Paris,  where  he  means 
to  fettle  5  and  I  was  to  have  given  him  the  Ikins  we 
bought  for  you  at  Dijon.  But  his  fellow-travellers 
carried  him  off  fooner  than  he  expected,  for  his 
intention  was  to  ftay  at  lead  two  days ;  the  Ikins 
were  left  behind,  and  I  was  angry  at  my  forgetful- 
nefs  an  hour  after  the  poft-chaife  had  driven  off.  If 
you  knew  of  any  other  Ghannel^  I  imagine  you 
would  point  it  out  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  defcribe  to 
you  the  rage  I  was  in. — We  talked'  of  you,  of 
Lavater,  and  of  a  thoufand  agreeable  things..   Mon- 

fieiir 
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fieur  Le  Monnier,  who,  if  I  midake  not,  is  to  alight 
at  M.  Vincent's,  of  the  academy,  is  quite  full  of 
IialYs,  wbicli  he  has  juft  vifited  the  fecond  time. 
H?  is  II  inan  of  gentle  and  agreeable  manners  ;  is 
acquainted  with  Monfieur  Rome  de  I'lfle  -,  and  like 
all  thofe  who  know  that  worthy  charafter,  holds 
him  in  the  higheft  efteeni ;  the  children  of  the  arts 
are  allied  by  nature  to  thole  of  the  fciences. 

i  hear  pretty  freqiienily  from  our  friend  Lan- 
thenas,  without  knowing  any  more,  than  yourfelf 
how  his  projefts  go  on.  Perhaps  he  does  not  know 
himfelf :  he  muft  neceffarily  be  much  dependent  on 
circumftances. 

I  take  it  very  kindly  of  you  to  have  been  at  the 
pains  of  procuring  me  certain  accounts  of  Agatha. 
I  do  not  return  you  thanks  for  it,  becaufe  I  place 
all  your  attentions  to  the  account  of  friendfliip  ^ 
they  are  engraven  on  my  heart,  though  my  mouth 
paffes  them  over  in  filence.  My  good  man  is  llill 
at  Lyons.  Arriving  at  that  place  on  horfeback, 
he  ran  againft  a  carriage,  and  hurt  his  leg.  The 
mifchief,  however,  is  now  over ;  and  he  writes 
and  runs  about  at  a  terrible  rate.  My  health  has 
been  deplorable  in  the  full  force  of  the  term  ^  but 
I  have  been  recovering  remarkably  within  this 
laft  W'Cek,  and  begin  to  think  myfelf  no  longer 
fick.  Say  a  thoufand  kind  things  for  me  to  your 
fifter:  I  attach  myfelf  to  all  that  belongs  to 
you  ;  and  beg  you  to  repay  my  affeclion  to  my 
daughter,  if  you  cannot  make  a  return  of  it  to  my- 
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felf.  In  that  cafe  I  fhall  ftifle  half  my  complaints, 
and  utter  the  reft  in  a  low  voice.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend  \  move  about,  and  mix  with  the  world  ;  and 
may  you  meet  with  beings  as  fenfible  of  your  worth, 
aiid  as  afFeftionate  as  ourfelves. 

It  is  an  age  fince  I  wrote  to  Amiens  j  vifits  upon 
vifits,  and  ftudy,  and  various  odd  jobs  belides,  and 
then  repofe,  which  is  fo  delightful  in  the  unreferved 

intimacy  of  a  brother Time  flies,  and  a  thoufand 

things  are  forgotten— You  will  never  be  forgotten, 

December  20. 
WELL!  my  good  friend,  how  are  you  going  on? 
In  what  ftate  arc  your  health,  bulinefs,  connexions, 
and  ftudy  ?  Are  all  thefe  things  as  you  could  wifh, 
as  we  fliould  defire,  and  as  we  could  contribute 
to  make  them,  as  far  as  relates  to  friendfliip  at 
]eaft,  if  our  hearts  were  known  to  you?  But  why 
fhould  I  again  make  a  doubt  of  it  ?  Let  us  fay  no 
more  on  the  fubje^lj  but  a£t  with  confidence  in  each 
other. 

I  have  received  the  inclofed  draft  from  Lyons, 
in  order  to  tranfmit  it  to  Paris  j  and  you  are  the  per* 
fbn  I  have  pitched  upon,  becaufe  there  is  nobody  to 
whom  we  would  fooner  be  under  an  obligation.  I 
beg  you  to  receive  the  amount,  and  to  procure 
in  exchange  a  good  bill,  upon  Lyons  or  Ville-^ 
franche,  of  equal  value.  1  fuppofe  you  will  get 
one  more  eafily  on  the  former  town ;  or  what 
perhaps  would  be  better  than  applying  to  the 
merchants,  you  may  fend  to  the  cuftom-houfe  or 

poft-s 
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pofi:-office,  for  a  refcription  on  me  of  the  receivers 
of  Lyons. 

Eudora  is  perfectly  well :  her  ftrength  and  gaiety 
are  as  brilliant  as  ever,  and  her  mind  makes  a  con- 
Uderable  progrefs.  I  am  better  alfo ;  and  am  in 
daily  expe£lation  of  feeing  my  good  man.  We 
have  no  news  here,  except  the  effervefcence  in  the 
minds  of  the  Lyonnefe,  on  account  of  the  eleftion 
of  a  new  Prevot  des  Marchands,  and  the  intrigues 
and  fatires  cuflomary  on  fuch  occaiions.  The  wea- 
ther is  horribly  cold ;  our  roads  over  the  moun- 
tains are  unpaffable  j  and  the  others^  are  not  much 
better. 

Our  friend  is  at  prefent  much  taken  up  with 
the  academy  at  Lyons. — The  academy  has,  as 
you  may  fuppofe,  numbered  him  among  its  aiTo- 
ciates.  The  ftudy  is  not  yet  arranged ;  and  a  fad 
thing  it  is  to  have  any  thing  to  do  in  fo  rigor- 
ous a  feafon.  It  is  fome  time  iince  I  heard  from 
our  friend  Lanthenas.  He  is  returned  to  his  fa- 
ther's, and  owing  to  his  having'  a  great  deal  of 
occupation,  is  a  little  in  arrears  in  his  epiftolary 
correfpondence  :  he  regrets  it  much  in  regard  to 
you,  and  defired  me  to  tell  you  he  would  make 
amends  the  firft  opportunity. 

Say  a  thoufand  kind  and  affeftionate  things  for 
me  to  your  dear  fifter ;  and  as  many  'more  to  the 
excellent  Monfieur  Parault.  The  iliepherd  Sylvain 
has  been  fadly  treated  on  account  of  his  work  faved 
from  the  deluge  :  the  Jnnee  Literaire  has  lafhed  him 

K  4  terribly. 
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terribly.  It  is  a  fliame  for  the  critics  thus  to  hurl 
Jove's  thunder  againft  a  few  wild  flowers.  What 
are  all  your  fcientific  friends  faying  and  doing  ? 
Tell  me  who  is  advanced  to  the  academy  of 
fciences?  and  whethey  M.  Brouffonnet  be  ftill  at 
the  door.  Adieu,  my  good  friend ! — Let  us  end 
the  preffent  year,  and  begin  the  i;ew,  under  the 
aufpices  of  hearty  and  affectionate  friendfliip :  I 
renew  that  which  I  have  vowed  to  you,  in  the  ful- 
jiefs  and  fmcerity  of  my  heart. 

February  g,  1785. 
YOU  fee  I  pay  you  in  your  own  coin ;  if  not 
with  my  own  hands,  at  leaft  through  the  medium 
of  a  third  perfqn,  and  that  I  have  fent  you  a  little 
quality  alfo.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  lavaterize  per- 
fectly well  with  the  Comit^fs,  and  that  you  have  avaft 
field  for  obfervation  to  go  over.  You  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  an  adept.  Tell  me  then  what  you  have 
■difcoyered  or  recognized  in  our  portraits.  I  wifli 
much  to  know  whether  you  will  divine  aright,  and 
more  efpecially  what  my  countenance  befpeaks. 
Your  idea  of  the  original  is  perhaps  a  little  con*- 
fufed ;  you  were  not  a  do6tor  of  phyfiognomy  vvhei^ 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  e^camining  it,  and  the 
veil  is  now  a  hundred  leagues  thick ;  but  I  fliall  be 
the  better  able  to  judge  v/hether  our  portraits  be 
well  drawn.  Speak  to  me  frankly  on  the  fub- 
je6t :  I  cannot,  however,  help  telling  you  before- 
hand, that  either  you  are  a  very  bad  difciple  of 

Lavater. 
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Lavater,  or  the  portraits  in  queftion  are  very  little 
like,  if  you  do  not  find  in  them  the  lines  that  cha- 
ra^lerize  true  friends.  I  thouglit  I  had  written  you 
word  that  our  friend  Lanthenas  was  very  bufy,  and 
that  he  had  commlflioned  me  to  tell  you  not  to  be 
furprifed,  if  you  fliould  be  fome  fliort  time  without 
hearing  from  him:  he  has  fuffered  twelve  long  days 
to pafs  without  viTiting  us  aline.  We  have  received 
the  two  traniiations  of  the  worthy  M,  Parault.  The 
firll  I  underftand  very  well  5  but  as  to  the  other,  I 
am  quite  loft  in  it :  it  would  be  neceffary  to  be  able 
to  fay  with  Swedenborg,  I  have  feen  this  fame  in- 
telle6i:ual  world.  A-propos  of  feeing — our  family  is 
very  ill  provided  with  the  means :  we  have  all  bad 
eyes.  Thofe  of  the  grandmother,  the  two  fons, 
and  the  daughter-in-law,  are  all  inflamed,  and  we 
all  complain  alike  of  a  burning  and  ftiooting  pain. 
What  is  fliil  worfe  is,  that  we  have  not  been  laugh- 
ing like  you :  we  are  not  very  gay  when  we  cannot 
fee  why,  and  are  almoft  tempted  to  be  melan- 
choly. 

You  may  make  the  moft  you  can  of  this  Hyle, 
one  half  proper,  and  one  half  figurative:  I  am  fome- 
times  inclined  to  write  nonfenfe,  as  well  as  the 
Countefs. 

1  muft  tell  you,  however,  in  plain  language,  that 
you  are  beginning  to  grow  amiabJe  again ;  you  are 
a  little  of  the  braggadocio  neverthelefs ;  but  at 
your  age  it  is  pardonable  ;  and  then  if  at  a  hundred 
leagues  diftance  one  were  bound  to  take  notice  of 

every 
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every  thing  ! ..At  the  end  of.  the  reckoning,  and 

all  joking  apart,  we  love  you  dearly,  and  embrace 
you  moft  afFeclionately.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
have  palTed  your  carnival ;  but  as  to  me,  I  am 
fober  enough  to  edify  the  whole  town ;  and  lucky 
jt  is  that  I  am  ;  for  the  fifter-in-law  of  a  very  regu- 
lar canon,  who  bears  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the 
capital,  is  obliged,  under  pain  of  public  and  private 
fcandal,  to  be  very  regular  alfo. 

Our  Eudora,  our  little  delight,  grows,  and  enter- 
tains us  with  her  prattle.  At  this  moment  fhe  is 
putting  out  her  little  mouth,  and  trying  to  kifs  us, 
after  having  received  from  papa  a  tap  upon  her 
Angers,  which  were  overturning  every  thing  upon 
the  table.  She  repeats  your  name,  and  fometimes 
defires  to  fee  what  you  have  written  about  her. 
You  tell  me  nothing  of  your  dear  filler :  recall  us 
to  her  recolleftion,  and  do  not  forget  in  the  midft  of 
(changeable  Paris,  your  unalterable  friends ; 

March  i6. 
EQUABILITY  and  conftancy  you  are  fure  of 
finding  in  us  at  all  times,  and  you  will  one  day 
or  other,  perhaps,  value  them  more  than  you  do 
at  prefent.  Return  to  fuch  friends  without  fear: 
they  will  never  bear  you  any  ill  will  for  having 
fliewn  yourfelf  fuch  as  you  are.  You  would  wifii 
then  for  long  letters?  while  I,  confidering the  difpo- 
fition  of  mind  in  which  I  thought  you  would  obfti- 
nately  perfevere,  had  refolved  to  write  to  you  vdry 

briefly, 
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Wiefly,  until  time  fhould  render  you  fuch  in  refpe^l: 
to  us,  as  I  always  hoped  you  would  become.  Glory 
to  heaven,  and  peace  upon  earth,  if  it  be  true  that 
I  am  no  longer  bound  to  aft  according  to  that  refo- 
lution  which  I  had  but  juft  taken !  Have  you  received 
fill  the  letters  I  have  written  you  ?  A  very  old  one, 
incloiing  another  for  your  fifter  ;  and  one  of  recent 
date,  with  a  note  addreffed  to  my  father. 

I  fend  you  this  time  fome  papers  for  Af.  Le  Mort' 
nier,  painter^  at  the  Little  St.  A?ithony,  Rue  du  Roi  de 
Sicile.  I  have  been  thinking,  if  you  were  not  de- 
firous  of  knowing  a  man,  with  whom  we  are  con- 
nefted  by  the  ties  of  friendlliip,  you  would  at  leaft  be 
pleafed  to  fee  an  eflimable  artift,  of  mild  and  agree- 
able manners,  lately  returned  from  Italy,  where  he 
made  a  long  flay.  But  why  do  I  exprefs  an  unplea- 
fant  and  fleeting  doubt,  without  avowing  the  fenti« 
ment  that  ferves  as  its  correftive  ?  Yes,  I  ftill  be- 
lieve that  a  perfon  who  has  lately  feen  us,  and  with 
whom  we  are  in  habits  of  intimacy,  is  for  that  fole 
reafon  not  altogether  uninterefting  to  you.  Eudora 
improves  in  ftrength  much  more  than  in  learning 
and  difcretion :  ihe  is  very  lively,  and  very  giddy, 
although  brought  up  alone.  She  is,  in  foort,  a  per- 
fect romp,  whofe  violent  animal  fpirits  will  ftand  in 
need  of  a  ftrong  mind  to  govern  them.  She  has  all 
the  intelligence  that  can  be  expe6ted  at  her  time 
of  life,  and  can  put  up  with  any  thing,  even  with 
dry  bread,  when  doing  penance. — Beaumarchais,  at 
$t.  LazarCi  founds  like  a  ludicrous  antithefis.     He 

is 
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is  puniOied  like  a  fchool-boy,  and  will  revenge  him- 
felf  like  a  fox. 

I  am  called :  adieu ! — I  thank  you  for  your  good 
wiilies.,  and  conclude  like  you,  toto  corde, 

March  25. 

I  HAD  a  great  mind  to  make  my  daughter 
fpeak;  but  I  have  too  much  to  fay  on  my  own 
account ;  and  fhall  content  myfelf  with  fending  you 
a  fheet  of  paper,  which  flie  has  fcrawled  over  in  her 
own  way.  You  made  me  weep  with  your  itories, 
"after  having  made  me  laugh  with  the  grave  fuper- 
fcription  of  your  letter.  Eudora  was  much  pleafed 
to  hear  that  you  had  written  to  her.  In  fliort,  I 
read  her  the  letter  ;  and  when  flie  heard  the  name 
of  mother,  and  the  recommendation  to  kifs,  flie  faid 
with  a  laugh,  *  Why,  that's  for  me  now.'  You  have 
no  need  of  a  pardon,  I  affure  you,  on  account  of 
the  matter  that  makes  you  aik  it.  Do  you  think 
I  ftand  in  need  of  proteftations  and  affurances  as 
to  things  of  that  fort?  The  two  following  lines 
would  apply  perfe6tly  well  to  the  prefent  cafe : 
Jlfuffit  entre  nous  de  ton  devoir^  du  mieny 
Voila  les  vrais  fermens^  les  autres  nefont  rien  *. 

If  I  had  ever  any  thing  to  forgive  you,  it  would  hav-e 
been  the  unfjortunate  idea,  of  which  the  traces  are 
not  yet  effaced  ;  but  my  attachment  left  generofity 
nothing  to  do :  it  enabled  me  to  form  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  the  errors  of  yours,  in  which  I  could  fee 

*  Between  us,  your  duty  and  mine  will  fufficc :  thefe  are  the 
beft  oaths ;  the  others  are  nothing, 

nothing 
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nothing  but  marks  of  its  flrength,  and  perhaps  I 
love  you  better  than  if  you  had  not  done  me  the 
wrong  of  afcribing  one  to  me  that  I  do  not  feel  my- 
felf  guilty  of.  In  proportion  as  time  fliall  reftore 
all  its  fplendour  to  truth,  you  will  perceive  that  you 
have  IdII  nothing  by  the  diftance  you  regret,  becaufe 
you  will  fee  it  has  operated  no  change  in  the 
aflfeftion  of  your  friends ;  nor  will  the  pleafure  of  a 
friendly  correfpondence  feem  to  be  impaired  by  a 
few  leagues  further  to  travel  over  in  idea. 

You  alk  me  what  I  am  about,  and  do  not  fup* 
pofe  I  have  the  fame  occupations  as  at  Amiens: 
it  is  true  I  have  lefs  leifure  to  devote  to  them^ 
or  to  intermingle  them  with  agreeable  ftudies. 
Houfe-keeping  is  now  my  principal  employ,  and 
the  trouble  it  gives  me  is  of  no  fmall  account*  ,My 
brother  was  defirous  of  my  taking  charge  of  the 
houfe,  which  his  mother  for  many  years  had 
ceafed  to  fuperintend,  and  which  he  was  tired  of 
dire£ting,  or  of  leaving  to  the  care  of  the  fervants. 
—This  is  the  way  in  which  1  pafs  my  time.  On 
rifmg,  1  bufy  my  felf  about  my  child  and  my  huf- 
band.  I  make  the  former  read,  and  get  breakfaft 
for  them  both,  and  then  i  leave  them  together  in 
the  ftudy  :  or  if  the  father  be  abfent,  the  little  girl 
remains  w^ith  the  maid,  while  I  go  and  inquire 
into  the  houfehold  affairs,  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret :  the  fruit,  the  wine,  the  linen,  and  other 
details,  contribute  each  their  part  to  my  (lock 
©t  daily  cares.    If  I  have  any  time  left  (obferve, 
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^e  dine  at  noon,  and  are  obliged  to  be  then  m 
decent  drefs,  becaufe  there  is  a  chance  of  our  having 
company,  which  the  old  lady  is  fond  of  inviting), 
I  pafs  it  in  the  ftudy,  in. the  labours  which  I  have 
been  accuftomed  to  fliare  with  my  huiband.  After 
dinner  we  ftay  a  little  while  together,  and  I  remain 
pretty  conftantly  with  my  mother-in-law  till  com- 
pany comes.  I  am  then  at  liberty,  and  go  up  flairs 
to  the  ftudy  in  order  to  begin,  or  to  continue  to 
write  3  but  when  the  evening  comes,  our  good  bro- 
ther joins  us,  and  we  read  the  newfpaper^  or  fome- 
thing  better.  Male  vifitors  fometimes  come  up.. 
If  I  am  not  the  reader,  I  fit  down  modeftly  to 
my  needlework,  and  liften,  taking  care  to  prevent 
the  child  from  interrupting;  for  flie  never  leaves 
us,  unlefs  on  occafion  of  fome  formal  repaft.  As 
I  do  not  wifh  her  to  be  troublefome  to  any  one,  or 
take  up  the  attention  of  the  company,  gi£  then 
ftays  in  her  own  room,  or  goes  to  take  a  v§lk  with 
her  maid,  and  does  not  make  her  appearance  till 
the  end  of  the  deflfert.  I  never  pay  vifits  unlefs 
they  are  abfolutely  neceffary.  I  go  out  fome- 
times, though  yet  it  has  been  but  feldoni,  to  take 
a  walk  with  my  good  man  and  Eudora,  -  Bating 
thofe  little  differences,  every  day  fees  me  go  over 
the  fame  ground,  and  turn  in  the  fame  circle.  The 
Englifli,  the  Italian,  and  mufic,  which  is  fo  much  my 
delight,  remain  far  behind.  They  are  talents  and  in- 
clinations which  lie  hidden  under  the  allies,  but  which 
I  fhall  know  where  to  find  in  orderto  Inftil  them  int© 
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Iny  Eudora  in  proportion  -?s  flie  grows  up.  Ordei* 
and  peace  in  every  thing  that  furrounds  me,  in 
the  matters  entrufted  to  "me,  and  among  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  I  am  conneQed,  added  to  the 
intereft  of  my  child,  of  which,  amid  my  various 
cares,  I  never  lofe  fight ;  thefe  conftitute  my  bufi- 
nefs,  and  my  pleafure.  This  kind  of  life  v^'ould  be 
very  auftere,  were  not  my  huiband  a  man  of  great 
merit,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart ;  but,  with 
this  dattimy  it  is  mod  delightful.  Tender  friend- 
fhip,  and  unbounded  confidence,  mark  every  in- 
llant  of  it,  keep  an  account  of  every  thing,  and 
ftamp  a  value  upon  every  thing,  which  nothing 
without  them  would  have.  It  is  the  life  the  moft 
favourable  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  the  fup- 
port  of  all  the  inclinations  and  of  all  the  purfuits 
that  infure  fecial  and  individual  happinefs  in  the 
ftate  of  fociety  vv^herein  we  live.  I  am  fenfible  of 
its  worth^;  I  congratulate  myfelf  on  enjoying  it,  and 
exert  my  b^ft  endeavonrs  to  make  it  laft.  I  pleafe 
myfelf  with  the  hope  that  the  world,  on  fome  future 
day,  will  bear  witnefs  to  my  deferving  v/nat  I  once 
expreffed  to  M.  d'Ornay : 

Heureufe  la  mere  attendrie 
^ui  peut  dire  avant  d'expirer  \ 
J^aifait  plus  que  don?ier  la  vie, 
Miesfoins  Pont  appris  a  Paimer*, 

My  brother-in-law,  of  an  extremely  gentle  tem- 
per, and  of  great  fenfibility  of  mind,  is  very  reli- 

*  Happy  the  tender  mother  who  can  fay  before  Ihe  expires,  I 
^ave  not  only  given  life,  my  cares  have  rendered  it  agreeable,  a 
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gious  alfo.     I  leave  him  the  fatisfa£lion  of  thinks 
ing  his  articles  of  faith  appear  as  evident  to  me^ 
as  they  feem  to  be  to  him ;  and  aft  outwardly  as 
becomes  the  mother  of  a  family  in  the  country  to 
do,  whofe  condu6t  ought  to  be  edifying  to  every 
body  about  her.     Having  been  very  religious  in  my 
early  youth,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fcrip- 
tures,  and  even  with  the  church  fervice,  as  with  the 
heathen  philofophers,  and  willingly  avail  myfelf  of 
my  facred  erudition,  which  pleafes  him  exceedingly^ 
Truth,  the  bent  of  my  difpofition,  and  the  facility 
with  w^hich  I  conform  to  every  thing  that  is  agree- 
able to  others,  while  it  is  no  violation  of  honour  or 
decorum,  makes  me  what  I  ought  to  be  naturally, 
and  without  the  fmalleft  effort.     Keep  this  eifufion 
of  confidence  to  yourfelf,  and  do  not  anfwer  it,  un- 
lefs  infuch  a  vague  way  as  may  fuit  the  fubjeft. 
I  am    ftill    alone :    my  good  man   is    at   Lyons^, 
whence  he  will  not   return  till   after  Eafler :    he 
writes  that  his  eyes  are  getting  better^  and  I  have 
had  a  frefti  afTurance  of  it  from  his  fervant,  who 
came  here  to  execute  a  few  commiffions,  and  who  i^ 
fince  returned  to  his  maflen     You  may  judge  by 
thefe  effufions  of  friend fliip,  whether  I  believe  in 
yours,  to  which  I  trufl  for  your  fetting  a  due  value 
on  this  teflimony  of  mine. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  faid  fomething  of 
the  academy,  of  Beaumarchais,  and  of  that  attrac- 
tive fyflem  of  chymiftry  which  engages  your  atten- 
tion ^  but  I  have  taken  the  time  of  writing  to  you 
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oiit  of  the  interval  that  femains  between  my 
morning  bufinefs  and  dinner.  I  have  only  ten  mi- 
nutes to  drefs,  v^hich  are  precifely  as  many  as  it 
generally  takes  me.  I  embrace  yoii  with  all  my 
heart. 

Give  me  fome  account  of  academic  and  fcientiiic 
matters  ',  and  more  efpecially  of  your  own  perfonal 
concerns. — Once  more  adieu* 

March  26. 
YOUR  iiory  of  the  pointed  nofe  puts  me  out  of 
all  patience  ;  it  feems  to  me  that  mine  is  not  fo, 
^nd  that,  unfortunately  perhaps,  I  could  at  leaft 
enter  into  competition  with  all  the  fliarp  nofes  in 
the  uhiverfe.  But  you  are  quite  filent  as  to  the 
portrait,  and  the  Lavaierk  obfervations  which  you 
have  made  upon  the  fubje6l.  What  care  I  for  your 
(kill  in  phyfiognomy,  if  it  teach  me  nothing  concern- 
ing my  own  face  ?  Anfwer  me  then,  fpeak  without 
difguife^  and  we  will  difpute  afterwards,  if  we  fee 
occafion.  You  will  find  Le  M.  an  agreeable  man^ 
whom  you  Would  wifli  perhaps  to  pofTefs  a  little  more 
energy  ;  and  above  all,  a  little  more  of  that  turn  of 
mind  that  borders  upon  madnefs,  and  that  does 
fuch  wonders  in  his  art.  I  (hould  be  at  no  lofs 
to  find  e:Xcellent  means  to  jnitify  my  delay  in  bring- 
ing you  acquainted  with  him;  for  in  the  point 
of  view  in  which  you  exhibited  yourfelf  to  me,  I 
had  reafon  to  fear  it  might  look  like  importu- 
nity, if  I  made  toa  frequent  calls  on  your  atten- 
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tion;  but  fuppofing  I  was  in  the  wrong  in  that 
refpeft,  1  freely  confent  to  give  you  this  fubje£l  of 
forgivenefsj  by  way  of  eftablifhing  a  perfect  equality 
between  us. 

April  9. 
I  WILL  now  confefs  that  I  appla'ud  your  ac- 
quaintance for  not  choofmg  to  employ  thenifelves 
for  any  body  but  you,  and  hold  myfelf  obliged  to 
them  for  afting  and  thinking  in  that  manner.  I 
can  eafily  conceive  that  your  excellent  .heart  makes 
you  defire  llill  greater  means  of  being  ufeful  to 
your  friends;  but  you  ought  not  to  regret  the  want 
of  thofe  you  do  not  poffefs.  Your  true  friends 
have  no  occafion  for  proofs  of  intereft  and  power, 
to  make  them  believe  in  the  return  of  the  tender 
friendfliip  they  have  fworn  to  you.  Thofe  friends 
will  always  be  greater  gainers  by  your  availing 
yourfelf  of  all  the  means  that  ftudy  and  philofophy 
furnifh  for  your  perfonal  improvement,  than  by  the 
multiplicity  of  your  connexions,  and  a  fuperior 
degree  of  influence.  Do  not  then  go  in  fearch  of 
dinners  and  ennui  for  the  fake  of  advantages,  which 
it  is  ealier  to  do  without,  than  to  be  contented 
with.  If  ever  you  turn  your  mind  to  ambition,  it 
will  increafe  with  your  fuccefs,  and  engrofs  your 
whole  foul  to  the  very  end  of  your  career.  But 
enough  of  moralizing.  I  am  out  of  fpirits,  however 
— -my  Eudora  is  not  very  well :  her  cold  indeed  does 
not  increafe  ;  but  her  cough  refembles  the  one  that 
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i§  the  forerunner  of  the  meailes :  ilie  is  a  little 
drowfy,  and  iafl:  night  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
fever.  To-day  I  am  to  take  advice.  Her  father 
is  no  better ;  his  cough  is  no  longer  relieved  by 
expectoration  5  and  he  feels  himfelf  ftuffed  up,  and 
ill  at  his  eafe.  May  heaven  fend  you  better  health! 
Adieu  ! — We  embrace  you  with  all  our  hearts.  Say 
a  thoufand  kind  things  for  us  to  M.  Parault. 

It  is  not  true  that  Eudora  has  been  told  not  to 
love  you  a  dozen  years  hence  ;  but  only  to  hold  her 
tongue  about  it,  and  let  you  find  it  out* 

April  20. 
I  AM  much  more  e^fy  in  regard  to  Eudora ;  and 
without  daring  to  flatter  myfelf  flie  will  efcape 
the  prevailing  difeafes,  I  hope,  in  cafe  flie  catches, 
flie  will  get  fafe  over  then!.  They  propofe  giv- 
ing her  a  dofe  of  phyfic  j  but  as  I  wifh  to  fpare 
her  the  naufeous  draught,  we  are  at  prefent  tem- 
porizing. The  poor  child  is  fadly  altered  !  You 
cannot  figure  to  yourfelf  my  regret  at  feeing  fo 
tender  a  little  being  forced  already  to  fubmit  to 
difgufting  and  racking  remedies.  It  would  feeni 
that  medicine  ought  only  to  be  calculated  to  relieve 
the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  violent  diforders  which 
our  phyfical  and  moral  exceffes  produce.  But  that 
amiable  infancy  fliould  fland  in  need  of  a  falla- 
cious art,  is  a  perverfion  of  all  order,  and  a  real 
fubjeft  of  lamentation.  Happy  thofe  who  in  fuch 
,  circumftances  can  find  motives  of  confidence  in  a 
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man  of  abilities !  There  is  not  here  a  fingle  phyfi- 
cian  on  whom  I  can  venture  to  depend.  I  have 
however  fent  for  one ;  and  have  got  into  a  fine 
quarrel  with  another.  We  are  fo  alarmed  for  what 
we  love,  that  we  are  always  feeking  for  opinions, 
without  daring  to  follow  our  own. — But  let  us 
return  to  the  academies,  of  which  you  have  fent  us 
fuch  entertaining  accounts.  My  good  man  would 
wilh  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  Quatre-mere's 
Treatife  upon  Sheep,  or  rather  of  Berthollet'Sj 
upon  The  Theory  of  Bleaching :  I  recollect  it  is  the 
latter  which,  when  fetting  off,  he  defired  me  to 
mention  to  you,  in  order  that  you  might  communi- 
cate to  him  all  the  information  you  poiTefs,  or  may 
be  able  to  pEocure,  on  the  fubje^l.  He  affirms 
jalfo,  you  have  faid  nothing  concerning  the  oily  and 
farinaceous  feeds,  unlefs  that  you  cannot  difcover 
any  grounds  for  a  fyftem :  now  the  tall  meagre  man, 
with  a  tenor  voice,  is  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  fuch  a 
refult :  he  will  haVe  a  fyftem,  even  if  it  be  brought 
from  the  moon,  like  fo  many  other  hypothefes. 

The  weather  is  at  laft  grown  milder  j  but  I  do  not 
recover  my  ftrength ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
a£tivity  of  my  mind,  I  fliould  bear  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  filk worms,  when  they  are  about  to 
fpin  their  cocoons,  and  drag  themfelves  languidly 
along.  I  cannot  difcover  that  I  have  any  particu- 
lar ailment,  but  always  feel  as  if  I  -^ere  much 
fatigued;  and  notwithftanding  my  endeavours  to 
preferve  a  fprightly  appearance,  laffitude  announces 
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itfelf  by  drawing  a  hollow  circle  round  my  eyes. 
If  my  Eudora,  however,  recover  her  health,  and 
our  friend  find  himfelf  the  better  for  the  country, 
the  pleafure  I  fhall  feel  at  their  welfare  will  make 
me  forget  my  own  trifling  complaints, 

April  22« 
YOU  gave  me  a  fcolding  in  your  fhort  epiflle 
which  I  received  yefterday ;  and  I  cannot  deny 
you  might  have  fome  reafon ;  but  I  was  fo  taken 
up  with  my  child,  and  fo  fatigued  in  body  and 
mind,  that  perhaps  I  was  not  very  mxich  to 
blame. 

Eudora,  though  better,  is  not  exa6lly  what  I 

could  wifli:  flie  is  fo  livid,  fo I  do  not  know 

what,  that  I  am  alarmed,  without  well  knowing 
why.  We  have  really  and  truly  the  fmallpox  in 
our  horrible  houfe,  where  we  are  obliged  to  have 
two  lodgers,  becaufe  we  are  not  able  to  fill  it  our* 
felves,  although  our  family  is  tolerably  large.  We 
are  here  a  hundred  years  behind  Paris  in  build- 
ing and  fitting  up  our  houfes,  at  leaft  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  laying  out  of  apartments,  and  ftill 
more  in  the  little  matters  of  ornament :  it  would 
feem  that  we  are  quite  as  far  behind  Lyons,  al- 
though we  are  only  at  the  diftance  of  five  leagues. 
True  it  is,  that  owing  to  local  circumftances,  wood, 
and  all  other  carpenter's  materials,  are  very  dear  in 
this  little  town,  where  the  principal  luxury  is  that 
of  the  table.  At  the  houfe  of  every  little  citizen,  who 
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is  at  all  above  the  common,  more  fumptuous  repafls 
are  given  than  in  the  richefl  houfes  at  Amiens, 
and  even  than  in  many  very  fubftantial  ones  at 
Paris. 

Uncomfortable  houfes,  a  luxurious  table,  elegant 
drefles^  and  continual  play,  fometimes  for  large 
fums  :  fuch  are  the  principal  features  of  a  tov^n 
where  all  the  houfes  are  fiat-rocfed,  and  where  the 
fmall  llreets  ferve  as  drains  for  the  privies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inhabitants  are  by  no  means  ftupid: 
they.fpeak  pretty  well,  without  any  provincial  ac- 
cent, and  even  without  ufing  incorre61:  expreffions. 
Their  manners  are  alfo  genteel  and  agreeable  ;  but 
they  are  a  little,  that  is  to  fay,  very  deficient^  in  in- 
formation. Our  counfellors  are  looked  upon  as 
very  important  perfonages  ;  our  advocates  are  as 
proud  as  thofe  of  Paris,  and  the  attornies  are  as 
great  rogues  here  as  every  where  elfe.  In  another 
refpeft,  it  is  quite  the  reverfe  of  Amiens :  there 
the  women  are  generally  fuperior  to  the  men  5  at 
Villefranche  they  are  the  contrary,  and  in  the 
women  it  is  that  the  ruft  of  the  country  is  the  moft 
perceptible. 

I  do  not  know  why  nor  wherefore  I  have  thus 
undertaken  to  do  the  honours  of  my  adoptive  coun- 
try. I  confider  it  as  my  own,  and  treat  it  accord- 
ingly, as  you  may  perceive. 

La  Blancherie  then  has  got  his  head  above  water 

again  ?  I  faw  the  opening  of  his  rooms  advertized 

in  the  Journal  de  Paris,     Why,  by  my  faith,  thefe 
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mufeums  are  like  the  phoenix  :  they  rife  every  year, 
out  of  their  own  alhes.  Were  you  at  the  fitting 
of  the  academy  when  the  panegyric  of  Gebehn  was 
pronounced  ?  Adieu  ! — Our  males  are  ftill  in  the 
country,  for  which  they  find  themfelves  the  better : 
one  of  them  is  to  return  immediately  to  the  dove- 
cot :  I  leave  you  to  guefs  which. 

April  28. 

THE  poft  does  not  fet  off  till  to-morrow  j  I  wrote 
to  you  yefterday ;  it  is  only  nine  o'clock  in  the- 
morning,  and  I  have  a  thoufand  things  to  do ;  but 
I  have  received  your  agreeable  chit-chat  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  am  fitting  down  to  pay  you  in 
kind.  I  need  very  little  provocation  to  induce  me 
to  enter  into  this  friendly  warfare  with  thofe  I 
love. 

I  have  juft  received  accounts  of  the  male  part  of 
our  family,  by  one  of  the  vine-dreffers,  who  brings  us 
everyThurfday  aprovifion  of  butter,  eggs,  vegetables, 
&c.  Are  not  thefe  pretty  things  to  put  in  a  letter  ? 
but  they  are  of  great  ufe  in  a  family  5  they  recall 
rural  occupations  to  our  minds,  and  in  that  point  of 
view  are  very  agreeable.  My  poor  turtle-dove  is 
quite  frozen  with  the  cold  winds  that  prevail;  I  fhall 
not  fee  him,  however,  in  a  hurry ;  for  his  brother 
is  to  return  on  Saturday  to  confefs  the  nuns,  and  he 
muft  Itay  behind  to  fuperintend  the  operations  of 
the  cellar.  All  our  fervants  are  gone  down,  or 
rather,  up  there  j  there  is  nothing  but  cap  in  the 
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houfe,  and  only  think  of  my  Umpllcity  !  I  have  not 
lent  for  a  fingle  beau  to  divert  me.  It  is  not  be- 
caufe  there  is  any  want  of  beaux  in  town ;  but 
they  are  not  tempting.  The  young  men  of  this 
place  are  not  agreeable  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder ;  for 
the  women  do  not  underfland  their  bufmefs.  Tra- 
vels, and  obfervation,  are  neceflfary  to  give  them  a 
polifh ;  and  accordingly  they  return  home  more 
amiable  men  -,  while  the  women  remain  in  their 
corner,  with  their  little  airs  and  graces,  by  which 
nobody  is  impofed  upon. 

I  believe  ray  experien.ce  would  be  of  great  ufe  to 
your  Lavaterian  knowledge,  if  I  were  to  enlighten 
your  obfervations  on  the  face  which  you  are  ftudy- 
ing,  and  of  which  the  lips  difpleafe  you,  Nature  has 
made  her  good,  and  has  endowed  her,  not  with  wit, 
but  with  found  fenfe :  her  faculties  are  not  en^ 
Jarged,  or  improved  by  education ;  nor  mull  you 
expe6t  to  find  in  her  either  ideas  above  the  com* 
jnon,  or  tafte,  or  delicacy,  or  that  exquifite  fenfibi- 
lity  that  proceeds  from  an  organization  peculiarly 
happy,  or  from  a  well-cultivated  mind.  Add  to  this 
on  one  hand,  that  eafe  of  manners  which  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  generally  confers  j  and  on  the 
other,,  an  inclination  to  command,  and  the  habit  of 
doing  fo,  though  without  knowing  how  to  keep 
people  properly  in  their  places,  or,  if  you  will, 
in  their  ranks,  and  you  have  the  key  of  every 
thing.  The  refult  of  all  is  a  tolerably  agree- 
able companion,  with  whom  every  one  is  at  his  - 
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eafe  ;  a  woman  truly  eftimable,  becaufe  her  heart 
is  perfeftly  honeft,  although  {he  is  a  little  wanting 
in  dignity ;  and  a  perfon  worth  knowing,  becaufe 
fhe  does  not  exaO:  too  much,  and  does  juftice  to 
herfelf,  as  well  as  to  others. 

With  thefe  data^  fludy  and  improve.  If  we  were 
making  our  obfervations  together,  I  have  the  mo- 
defty  to  think  my  infpiration  would  affift  your 
fcience :  there  are  things  which  you  cannot  get 
hold  of  but  by  dint  of  labour,  and  others  concern* 
ing  which  I  might  fay  of  you,  and  of  almoft  all 
other  men,  what  Clara  faid  of  Volmar:  '  He  might 
have  fwallowed  all  Plato,  and  all  Ariftotle,  without 
being  able  to  divine  it.' 

The  day  before  yefterday,  Eudora  took  a  dofe 
of  kermes,  with  a  ftrong  infufion  of  burrage  and 
fyrup  of  violets.  Her  cough  is  entirely  gone ;  but 
fhe  cannot  be  faid  to  be  entirely  recovered:  (he 
is  as  full  of  mifchief  as  a  monkey  :  my  brow  is 
knit  like  that  of  a  pedant  in  a  college,  and  I  am 
quite  hoarfe  with  fcolding  her.  I  was  juft  now 
horribly  fcandalized  at  hearing  the  brat  utter  a 
great  oath,  and  infilled  on  knowing  where  (he 
picked  it  up :  '  Lord,  Mamma,  Saint-Claude  fays 
Xo  as  well  as  1.' — Saint-Claude,  one  of  our  fer- 
vants,  is  an  honeft  fellow,  who  takes  care  never  to 
fwear  in  my  prefence  ;  but  makes  amends  for  it,  I 
dare  fay,  when  I  am  out  of  the  way.  What  admi- 
rable aptitude  !  She  does  not  pafs  an  hour  in  a 
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fbrtn'ght  with  the  fervants  3  nor  da  I  ever  ftir  a 
Hep  v/ithout  her. 

May  7j  or  8. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  happy  to  have  a  little  con- 
verfation  v^ith  you,  although  your  proje6is*  have 
ftruck  me  dumb  for  feveral  days.  I  am  now  in 
great  hade  ;  and  can  only  fay  a  few  words,  by  way 
of  announcing  to  you,  that  the  Infpe6Vor  will  write 
immediately,  in  anfwer  to  feveral  particulars  of 
your  letter. 

I  dare  not  exprefs  my  fentiments  to  you  concern- 
ing your  intended  voyage  ^  for  it  would  be  impoffi- 
ble  for  my  obfervations  to  be  difinterefted.  With 
the  ftrongeft  defire  to  talk  the  matter  over  like  an 
indifferent  perfon,  my  forrow,  at  the  idea  of  fo 
long  an  abfence,  would  be  bufy  unknown  to  me. 

If  you  had  a  nearer  profpeO:  of  promotion  in 
your  office,  I  iliould  contend  with  advantage.  You 
have  aftivity  enough  for  the  enterprife  which  tempts 
you  ;  but  you  have  not  that  iron  conftitution  which 
leconds  the  energy  of  the  mind,  and  fits  a  man  to 
encounter  the  hardfliips  of  fuch  a  voyage.  I  know 
we  have  a  right,  even  at  the  rifk  of  our  lives,  to 
run  hazards  that  may  have  a  fortunate  event :  it 
is  a  lottery,  in  which  fentiment  holds  the  balance 

*  I  had  been  appointed  naturalift  to  attend  La  Peyroufe  in  h's 
voyage  round  the  world. 
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and  regulates  reafon  -,  but  friends  have  a  different 
compafs  to  Iteer  by :  their  mind  approves  while 
their  heart  is  repugnant :  they  have  nothing  then 
to  do,  but  to  be  filent.  This  is  what  we  are  re- 
duced to,  while  weeping  like  children,  whenever 
you  are  the  fubjeft  of  our  converfation.  Why  does 
not  content  retain  in  the  fame  place,  thofe  whom 
friend Qiip  connefts  fo  clofely  with  one  another?— 
Eudora  is  better.  Oifr  friend  Lanthenas  defired 
me  to  fay  a  thoufand  kind  things  for  him  ;  but  he 
muft  have  written  to  you  himfelf  fmce  he  commif- 
fioned  me  to  do  fo. 

Adieu  ! — I  have  half  a  mind  to  be  angry  with 
you  on  account  of  the  pain  you  give  raej  but  the 
thing  is  not  poffibk  j  and  fo  I  am  forced  to  em- 
brace you. 

May  18. 
AND  I  alfo  take  upon  me  to  fend  you  plants  ? 
not  to  make  experiments  in  dying ;  but  to  know 
their  names  ;  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  F/ora 
of  this  country.  I  am  become  grofsly  ignorant  on 
the  fubje£t ;  and  have  fo  many  things  to  do,  that 
I  prefer  your  telling  me  what  they  are,  to  fpending 
my  time  in  looking  for  them  in  books.  The  lichen, 
or  mofs,  in  my  little  parcel,  was  gathered  from  the 
walls  of  a  fountain,  whither  Eudora  often  goes  to 
reft  herfelf,  aud  to  drink  the  excellent  water  it 
contains.  This  fountain  is  called  Belle-Roche,  from 
the  domain  in  which  it  is  fituated  i  a  domain,  with 
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a  little  chateau,  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  dean  of  this 
chapter,  with  whom  we  pafled  the  whole  of  yef-? 
terday.  The  yellow  flower  belongs  to  a  thorny 
fiirub,  very  common  in  the  woods  round  the  town, 
and  faid  to  be  good  for  cattle  when  the  thorns  fall 
off,  which  happens  by  degrees  as  the  flower  fades 
away.  The  two  other  little  plants  were  formerly 
of  roy' acquaintance  5  nor  is  any  thing  more  com^ 
mon  in  the  woods.  I  had  them  once  at  my  fingers 
ends;  but  have  forgotten  them,  and  fhould  like  to 
"know  what  they  are,  without  being  obliged  to  learn 
them  over  again :  fo  tell  me  quickly  their  names, 
furnames,  clafs,  genus,  &;c. 

La  Blancherie  then  has  opened  his  rooms  when  I 
ani  no  longer  at  Paris,  and  when  I  was  going  to 
Amiens  parimente.  As  to  the  laft  article,  it  fignified 
little  ;  but  I  am  forry  not  to  have  feen  thofe  famous 
rooms  before  I  removed  to  fuch  a  diflance.  Adieu! 
—Good  night,  or  good  morning:  I  am  in  hafle, 
and  going  away, 

Lyons,  Jane  ig. 
YESTERDAY  evening,  on  coming  home,  we 
found  your  letter  of  the  thirteenth  ;  and  although  I 
have  little  time  to  fpare,  and  although  you  have  ere 
this  received  one  of  ours,  informing  you  of  our 
proceedings,  and  confequently  accounting  for  our 
filence,  I  cannot  refill  the  longing  defire  I  feel  to 
anfwer  the  kind  expreflions  of  your  anxious  firiend^ 
ihip, 
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i  long  ago  perceived  the  flacknefs  of  my  corre- 
fpondence,  and  have  been  defirous  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  amends,  by  v^^riting  with  the  leifure 
fo  dear  to  fenfibility.  Houfehold  affairs,  and  occu- 
pations in  the  ftudy,  have  fo  taken  up  my  time,  that 
my  little  excurfion  v^as  delayed  by  them,  notwith* 
Handing  the  fpeed  with  which  I  haftened  to  bring 
them  to  a  conclufion.  Though  we  have  been  here 
fome  days,  time  paffes  away,  as  you  know  it  does 
on  a  journey,  when  we  have  only  a  few  minutes  to 
"ourfelves,  which  we  endeavour  to  employ  to  the 
belt  advantage. 

We  have  taken  up  our  abode  in  an  apartment 
which  my  good  friend  hired  for  himfelf,  and  with 
which  the  whole  of  our  little  family  can  make  fhift 
upon  occalion.  I  have  brought  with  me  our  Eu* 
dora,  the  maid,  and  a  man  fervant^  and  every  thing 
goes  on  to  our  perfect  fatisfaftion.  We  are  in  a 
handfome  houfe,  and  in  a  good  quarter  of  the  town, 
quite  clofe  to  the  hotel  of  the  Intendant  (l' Intend- 
unce),  though  very  far  from  our  acquaintance  j  but 
the  moft  diftant  of  them  lends  us  his  carriage,  of 
which  I  make  as  much  ufe  as  I  pleafe.  I  went 
yefterday  to  fee  Mademoifelle  St,  Huberti  in  Dido, 
her  favourite  part,  vv^hich  I  had  never  feen  her  play 
at  Paris :  I  thought  her  fublime.  Our  friend  has 
a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  on  his  hands :  a  compli- 
ment to  the  academy  as  an  aflbciate;  another  fitting 
at  the  agricultural  fociety^  to  which  he  alfo  belongs  5 
profeffionai  cafes  j  and  information  to  be  obtained 
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for  the  continuation  of  his  labours  in  the  Encyclo* 
pedia.  If  he  were  to  ftay  here  three  months,  he 
would  find  fujfficient  employment, ;  and  I  could  ftay 
as  long  without  being  tired  of  the  place.  I  have 
taken  a  mafter  for  the  forte  piano,  and  ftudy  mufic 
every  morning,  but  little,  it  is  true ;  for  vifits,  din- 
ners, &c.  engrofs  a  great  part  of  my  time.  The 
other  day  i  miet  M,  Jnffieu,  the  younger,  at  his 
filler's,  whom  I  was  vifiting,  and  whofe  hufband 
has  a  very  excellent  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory. 

Eudora  gave  me  fome  uneafmefs  yefterday.  She 
feemed  to  have  a  flight  attack  of  a  fever  j  but  is 
pretty  well  this  morning. 

We  fliall  receive  your  Perfian  traveller  with  a 
twofold  intereil :  if  he  had  only  the  recommenda- 
tion of  having  feen  a  great  part  of  the  world,  he 
would  be  welcome  :  what  will  he  be  as  your 
friend  ! 

Write  us  longer  letters.  I, had  a  thoufand  things 
to  fay  to  you  about  your  lafi:  revolution,  which  pre- 
vents our  lofing  you  ;  but  it  is  precifely  on  the 
things  of  which  the  heart  is  the  fulleft,  that  we 
keep  {ilence,  when  we  have  not  time  to  exprefs  the 
whole  of  what  we  feel.  If  you  could  not,  however, 
divine  the  greateft  part  of  it,  you  would  not  de- 
ferve  an  explanation.  Believe  me,  of  all  thofe  to 
whom  you  are  dear,  nobody  is  more  happy  than 
ourfelves  at  your  being  preferved  from  the  great 
hazards,  which  we  do  not  love  to  fee  thofe  perfoos 
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run,  to  whom  we  have,  in  a  manner,  attached  our 
exiftence. 

Adieu,  my  friend !— We  embrace  you  with  all 
the  franknefs,  and  all  the  unreferve,  of  that  tender 
friendlhip  which  we  have  fworn  to  maintain  to  the 
end  of  our  lives. 

Villefranchc,  July  4, 

WE  returned  two  days  ago,  and  have  been  ever 
^lice  in  a  great  buftle.  We  are  employed  in  a 
variety  of  things;  in  letter-writing,  and  feveral 
others  that  have  got  a  little  into  arrears,  and  in 
houfehold  affairs,  which  call  for  my  accuflomed 
vigilance,  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  little  troubles,  of 
which  every  one  in  this  world  has  his  fiiare. 

I  am  far  from  enjoying  that  agreeable  tranquillity 
in  which  it  is  a  pleafure  to  hold  converfe  with  our 
friends,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  the  difpoli- 
tion  and  circumftances  you  are  in  at  prefent.  I 
fhould  wifh  to  talk  with  you  at  my  eafe,  concerning 
the  hazards  and  the  advantages  of  the  two  fitua- 
tions,  between  which  you  have  made  a  choice ;  con- 
cerning the  folly  of  confuming  life  in  vain  regret, 
when  we  had  good  reafons  for  our  determination  -, 
and  concerning  the  inanity  of  that  glory  for  which 
we  make  fuch  facrifices,  which  ahnoft  always  be- 
trays us,  and  never  leads  to  repofe  ;  the  end  every 
one  has  in  view,  and  which  he  is  only  endeavour- 
ing, though  generally  to  no  purpofe,  to  render  more 
comfortable.     I  ihould  wifh  to  put  into  your  head 
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^  few  more  grains  of  philofophy,  in  exchange  fof 
that  excefs  of  a6i:ive  heat>  which  produces  good 
effects,  and  great  torments.  I  think  all  this,  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  kind  hand  of  friendihip,  might 
be  of  fome  ufe  to  youj  and  certainly  would  be  a 
very  agreeable  office  to  me ;  but  a  thoufand  things 
prefs  on  me  together,  and  the  tide  of  time  cames 
me  away. 

I  add  to  this  a  flower  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted, and  which,  for  want  of  the  Genera^  I  can- 
not make  out.  It  has  eight  ftamina  y  the  plant  is 
herbaceous,  and  fix  inches  high,  more  or  lefs.  The 
flowers  proceed  from  the  axilliS  of  the  leaves ;  are 
borne  by  a  lietiolus  enlarged  at  the  bafe,  and  grow 
up  along  the  ftalk,  at  the  top  of  which  they  meet 
in  a  cl  after* 

Auguft  a; 

HE^E  i  am  at  laft,  kaving  before  me  the  half 
hour  it  wants  to  dinner-time,  and  meaning  to  de- 
Vote  that  fpace  of  time  to  your  fervice,  that  you 
may  not  repeat,  *  It  was  well  worth  while  to  retire 
into  the  country.* 

You  muft  know,  in  the  firft  place,  the  day  be- 
fore yefterday  I  was  dying,  yefle:rday  1  was  in  a 
languifhing  ftate,  and  to-day  I  am  as  gay  as  a 
lark. 

Aik  me  why  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  but  fo  it  is  ;  and  if 
any  one  will  figure  to  himfelf  a  continual  fuceeflloil 
of  great  activity,  and  of  extreme  languor^  he  wiH 
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have  a  complete  Idea  of  my  health.     My  good  man 
has  taken  to  fpeftacles,  as,  perhaps^  I  have  already 
told  you :  his  eyes  are  better,  without  being  per- 
feftly  well.     He  has  been  bathing  for  fome  days ; 
but   bufmefs   upon  bufmefs    comes   incetfantly  to 
harafs  him ;  fometimes  it  is  the  blind  and  groping 
adminiftration,  building  up  with  one  hand,  pulling 
down  with  the  other,  and  always  afking  for  advicej 
without  ever  taking  it :  fometimes  the  academies, 
to  which  he  muft  addrefs  fome  elaborate  compofi- 
tion  or  other,  at  the  time  perhaps  when  leaft  in- 
clined j  fometimes  it  is  a  ufeful  connexion  i  fome-r 
times  a  friendly  correfpondence  which  muft  be  kept 
up  with  equal  care ;  and  then  the  great  work  above 
all,  the  continuation  of  the  Encyclopedia,  to  which 
it  is  become  neceflary  to  return.     You  may  expe6t 
in  confequence  to  be  tormented  like  a  poor  foul  in 
purgatory^     Heavy  complaints  are  already  made  of 
you,  becaufe  you  no  longer  fpeak  to  M.  Audran  | 
becaufe  you  appear  to  negleft  him,  &:c.  You  muft 
fee  him^  follow  him   up,  hurry  him,  get  a  great 
many  things  from  hi m^  urge  him  for  a  great  many 
more,  and  fo  on.     You  have  had  memorandums  of 
queftions  concerning  furs  ;  try  to  procure  anfwers  to 
them,  and  fend  them  to  us  j  for  we  are  thinking  in 
good  earneft  of  that  important  work.    Every  vvheel 
muft  be  put  in  motion,  every  engine  muft  be  fet  to 
work,  to  colleti  and  complete  the  materials  :  take 
your  meafures  accordingly  j  join  your  love  for  the 
fciences  to  your  friendly  zeal,  and  ferve  us,  as  you 
are  fo  well  able  to  do. 

VOL.  II.  PART  IV.  M  1  have 
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I  have  another  thing  to  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Natu- 
ralift,  Chemift,  &c.  and  that  is,  that  you  will  em- 
ploy your  talents  for  the  good  of  mankind.  You 
muft  know  that  we  have  vipers  in  the  Clofe,  and  that 
a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  was  lately  bitten  by 
one,  and  died  in  lefs  than  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Find  out  a  certain  and  eafy  remedy,  which  we  may 
always  have  at  hand,  and  even  carry  about  us.  It 
will  be  rendering  a  fervice  to  the  world,  and,  per- 
haps, to  your  friends.  On  my  firft  vifit  to  this 
place,  five  years  ago,  we  found  in  our  own  little 
domain,  near  the  houfe,  a  viper,  which  my  Roland 
killed,  even  though  he  was  without  his  durindana^ ; 
I  have  now  a  Eudora,  who  may  flip  away  from  me 
into  the  garden,  and  may  meet  with  that  terrible 
reptile  under  the  grafs,  in  fome  unfrequented  walk. 
— Good  heavens  !  my  heart  fails  me,  and  I  deteft 
the  Clo^e  I  It  is  very  true,  I  aflure  you :  more  rea-! 
fons  than  one  put  us  out  of  humour  with  this  coun- 
try-houfcj  we  have  laid  afide  the  idea  of  rebuilding 
it;  and  if  you,  who  know  every  thing,  fliould 
chance  to  hear  of  a  fnug  box  to  be  fold,  with  a 
good  garden,  good  water,  a  fine  profpect,  and 
pleafant  grounds  about  it,  near  Villefranche,  or 
on  the  road  between  this  and  Lyons,  pray  let  us 
know,  that  we  may  make  the  purchafe.  Now,  is  it 
not  a  fine  piece  of  folly  to  defire  you  to  look  out 

*  The  fword  of  the  famous  Orlando,  who  in  French  is  called 
RQland, — Tranf, 
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for  fuch  a  thing  ?  It  is  becaufe,  to  otir  lorroW,  it 
is  a  thing  very  fcarce,  and  very  hard  to  come  at. 

So,  poor  Lanrhenas  is  at  liberty  again  ?  We  fhall 
fee  him  I  hope  ere  long  :  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  at 
it.  My  poor  Eudora  grows  thin,  and  waftes  away, 
without  my  knowing  to  what  to  attribute  it.  I 
fancied  our  water  was  not  good,  and  fent  to 
fetch  fome  from  a  fountaiti  without  the  town.  I 
next  fuppofed  flie  had  worms,  and  gave  her  a 
vermifuge  mixed  Up  with  honey,  and  afterwards 
lemon-juice  and  oil.  They  operated  violently,  with- 
out her  voiding  any  worms,  unlefs  fomething  that 
looked  like  a  fmall  one,  about  which  I  am  not 
fure.  Her  tongue  is  loaded,  her  breath  has  a  faint 
and  bilious  fmell,  her  complexion  is  pale  and  wan, 
her  eyes  are  hollow,  and  her  flefli  is  flabby ;  but 
fhe  is  mil  gay  and  lively,  and  very  gentle  and 
patient  when  in  pain.  This  is  her  prefeiit  ftate ; 
and  this  it  is  that  torments  me,  and  breaks  my 
heart.  While  my  uneafinefs  on  her  account  quite 
wears  me  out,  I  am  teafed  and  tormented  by  other 
cares  5  and  in  the  midft  of  all  this,  I  have  fome- 
times  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  fometimes  I  weep 
like  a  child.  Adieu. — I  wiih  you  healthj  ftrength, 
peace,  and  happinefs  :  we  embrace  you  with  all 
our  hearts* 

Auguft  8* 
i  AM  going,  Sir,  to  begin  my  day  with  youj  by 
order  of  my  lord  and  mailer,  who  gave  me  your 
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letter  the  moment  I  awoke.  It  is  ten  o'clock 
however  j  but  I  bathed  at  feven,  went  to  bed 
again,  and  enjoyed  that  found  and  refrefliing  fleep 
which  is  fo  neceffary  to  health.  I  VN^as  yefterday  at 
a  ball  given  by  one  of  our  lodgers,  and  danced  two 
cotillons.  Take  notice,  that  it  was  the  firft  time  I 
had  danced  fince  two  years  before  my  marriage.  I 
found  that  a  reliih  for  that  agreeable  exercife  is  not 
fo  ^fpeedily  loft ;  and  notwithftanding  my  matron- 
like age  of  one-and-thirty,  I  was  rather  induced  to 
withdraw  at  midnight  by  prudence,  than  by  fa- 
tiety. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  ftory  you  tell 
me  of  your  man  of  a  fuperior  kind  :  do  I  know 
him,  or  do  I  not  ?  It  appears  to  me  hardly  pofTible 
to  receive  his  homage  at  my  feet  on  the  lirft  inter- 
view,  if  1  have  not  beforehand   fonle   notion   of 
what  he  is.     In  good  truth,  you  have  no  pity  for 
a  poor  ruftic,  whofe  imagination  naturally  grows 
cold  under  the  influence  of  every  thing  around  her. 
I  do  not  mean  that  our  country  ladies  are  more 
fcrupulous  than  thofe  of  your  great  town  j  but  for 
my  part,  I  think  our  country  gentlemen  ftupid  j 
and  if  I  had  not  been  already  virtuous  from  habit 
and  principle,  I  fnould  have  been  made  fo  by  dif* 
guft,  or  the  want  of  knowing  hov/  to  better  my- 
felf.      In    fober    fadnefs,    there    is    nothing   here 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  lofe  the  honour  of  the 
field.      Accordingly   my  habits    are  formed,    and 
your  wonderful  man  will  not   make   me   change 

them : 
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tliem  :  fo  much  the  worfe  for  him,  if  he  is  not 
fatisfied.  But  if  he  be  a  traveller,  by  the  diligence, 
the  notice  you  have  given  us  will  be  altogether  ufe- 
lefs :  that  carriage  does  not  ftbp  on  the  road  ;  if 
otherwife,  I  expe6l  to  fee  fome  good  fort  of  a  man 
in  your  own  way, 

I  fend  you  a  plant,  which  from  its  firft  appear- 
ance I  took  for  a  kind  of  valerian ;  but  I  think  I 
can  difcover  a  fpecific  difrerence.  It  is  very  com- 
mon here  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  little  riven 
Adieu  ! — I  have  at  this  moment  old  father  Renard 
by  m^y  fide.  He  tells  me  his  fon  has  feen  you  three 
times ;  but  you  are  fo  bufy,  that  he  is  afraid  of 
being  troublefome.  Farewell !  Our  beft  wiflies 
attend  you. 


Augufi:  19. 

WHILE  you  were  dining  with  your  literati,  we 
were  at  dinner  here  with  the  widow  of  an  academi- 
cian, and  with  counts  and  countefTes  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  [acred  as  profane ;  for  among 
them  was  a  canonefs  and  a  count  of  Lyons  *  :  only 
think  what  holy  perfonages!  The  widow  is  the 
relift  of  the  Count  de  Milly,  and  rejoices  with 
reafon  at  her  widowhood. — If  you  are  not  ac-^ 
quainted  with  her  hiftory,  I  will  treat  you  with  it 
on  fome  future  day.     We  had  not  an  interefling 

*  The  counts  of  Lyons  conftituted  a  noble  order  of  religious.— 
Traiif*. 
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hortus  ftcais  to  vifit,  like  that  which  made  you  fo 
happy;  but  we  had  officers  with  us, who  v/ere  both 
polite  and  tolerably  w^U  informed,  a  thing  too  un- 
common arpong  military  men,  not  to  be  very  agree- 
able ;  and  we  concluded  the  day  by  taking  a  walk 
to  a  vogue :  fuch  is  the  name  given  hpre  to  certain 
feftivals,  to  celebrate  which,  the  populace  affemble 
in  the  country,  and  dance  and  drink  in  a  meadow 
to  their  hearts'  content.  In  one  place  are  fiddles  ; 
fifes  in  another,  and  a  bagpipe  in  a  third.  Thofe 
who  have  no  inftruments  make  amends  with  their 
voices ;  others  fit  under  tents,  and  guzzle  new  wine 
as  four  as  that  of  Surenne  ;  and  fometimes  the  fair 
ladies  make  up  a  country  dance.  But  to  return  to 
our  own  affairs ;  you  are  a  perfe£l  romancer ;  a 
great  promifer  of  nothings ;  you  always  announce 
people  who  never  come.  It  was  well  worth  while 
to  make  my  mouth  water  for  a  quiejbet  *  /  Three 
times  we  have  already  calculated,  and  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  moment,  when,  according  to  the 
notice  you  gave  us,  fome  great  perfonage  was  to  ar- 
rive ;  nobody  has  yet  appeared.  I  confole  myfelf, 
however^  for  the  non-arrival  of  the  gallant  you  have 
found  out  fo|-  me,  fmce  I  have  been  informed  that 
hp  is  only  fifteen :  he  would  want  tutoring,  and  I 
am  riot  old  enough  to  undertake  his  education,  or 

*  This  is  fome  cant  word,  neither  In  common  ufe  In  France, 
nor  to  be  found  in  a  di^ionaiy,     It  is  in  italics  in  the  origii^al 

French  — Traw/", 

to 
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to- feek  my  fortune  among  fchool-boys.  lam  not 
afraid,  let  me  tell  you.  Sir,  to  encounter  a  con- 
noiffeur.  I  wlfh  to  heaven  I  had  you  in  England  : 
you  would  fall  in  love  with  all  the  w^omen.  I  was 
very  near  doing  fo,  although  a  woman  myfelf* 
They  bear  no  refemblance  to  ours ;  and  have  in 
general  that  oval  form  of  countenance  which  La- 
vater  commends.  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed  that  a- 
man  of  fenfibility,  who  has  feen  the  Englilh  women, 
fhould  feel  a  longing  defire  to  vifit  Penfylvania, 
Take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  individual  who  does 
not,  feel  fome  efteem  for  the  Englifh,  and  a  degree 
of  affe6tion  mixed  with  admiration  for  their  wo- 
men, is  either  a  pitiful  coxcomb,  or  an  ignorant 
blockhead,  who  talks  about  what  he.  does  not 
underftand. 

As  to  you.  Sir,  you  are  an  impertinent  fellow, 
and  a  coxcomb  too ;  for  I  only  fufpe£ted  it  to  be 
valerian  by  its  manner  of  growing;  but  the  very- 
great  fpecific  differences  convinced  me  it  was  an- 
other plant,  and  made  me  aik  you  the  name.  The 
inference  may  be  ealily  drawn.  You  are  much 
miftaken,  if  from  this  fportive  ftyle  you  fuppofe  me 
to  be  in  good  fpirits.  I  am  heartily  vexed,  as  you 
will  eafily  beHeve  when  I  add,  that  I  am  not  to  go 
into  the  country  at  all  this  year ;  and  that  I  fhall  fee 
no  more  of  the  Clofe  than  yourfelf.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  I  fliall  eat  fome  of  the  fruit ;  but 
they  muft  be  brought   two  long  leagues;   their 
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bloom  will  bje  gone  off;  and,  belides,  they  will  not- 
be  gathered  by  my  own  hands. 

I  fliair  conclude  with  this  lamentation,  wifhing 
you. all  joy  and  health. 

ri  Auguft    27. 

'.'THE  poft  does  not  fet  off  till  the  day  after  to-m'or-^:. 
row  i  but  I  have  a  few  moments  of  leifure,  and  haft'en 
to  teli  you,  that  you  have  not  the  merit  of  being 
the  firft  perfon  from  whom  I  heard  of  La  Blan- 
cherie.  I  had  already  been  told  that  he  was  at 
Lyons,  and  from  that  moment  made  no  doubt  but 
he  was  the  man  of  whom  you  meaned  to  fpeak.  ^  I 
am,  however,  very  glad  to  find  that  you  did  not 
inention -Mademoifelle  Phlipon  to  him.  His  neg- 
ligence appears  to  me  the  more  excufable.  How- 
very  modeji  I  am  !  But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is, 
that  La  Blancherie  having  waited  upon  M.  de  Vil- 
lers  the  director  of  the  academy  of  Lyons,  in  order 
to  requeft  he  would  take  him  to  a  fitting,  that 
gentleman  aiked  him,  out  of  attention  and  politer 
nefs,  whether  he  fliould  like  to  become  a  mem- 
ber. '  iVo,'  faid  La  Blancherie,  '  I  ought  not  to  belong 
to  any  academy' — '  And  why  To,  pray?' — *  Becaufe,  if 
1  did,  I  Jhould  he  obliged  to  belong  to  all  the  academies 
in  Europe.^  The  grave  M.  de  Villers,  who  is  pof- 
feffed  of  both  energy  and  fpirit,  contented  himfelf 
with  replying,  '  You  told  me,  Sir,  that  you  were 
to  dine  with  M,  — — :  you  may  beg  him  to  con- 
dud 
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du'6l  you  to  the  academy  alfoZ  At  a  fitting  of 
ours,  1  met  two  or  three  men  of  jnerit  from  Lyons, 
who  all  agreed  in  faying,  that  La  Biancherie  is 
a  mod  unfufferable  coxcomb.  Between  ourfelves, 
I  was  not  much  furprifed  at  hearing  it ;  for  teU 
years  ago  he  feemed  to  have  a  turn  that  w^y, 
which  fo  great  a  length  of  time  employed  in  in- 
triguing in  the  world,  cannot  fail  to  have  wonder^ 
fully  improved. 

Let  us  return  to  our  academical  fitting,  which  was 
very  agreeably  filled  up,  in  the  opinion  of  everybody 
prefent.  I  give  you  their  teftimony,  becaufe  my  own 
might  appear  fufpicious  to  you,  in  two  different 
points  of  view.  In  the  firft  place,  my  good  man  read 
a  difcourfe  that  was  much  applauded,  upon  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  cultivation  of  letters  in  the  provinces,  coni" 
pared  zvith  their  influence  in  the  capital.  There  was  a 
good  deal  in  it  concerning  the  women,  which  feve- 
ral  prefent  had  good  reafon  to  apply  to  themfelves, 
and  they  would  tear  my  eyes  out,  perhaps,  if  they 
imagined  that  1  had  any  flmre  in  the  produftion. 

The  director  entertained  us  v/ith  an  account  of 
the  difcoveries  of  the  prefent  age  j  and  a  ftranger 
very  agreeably  explained  his  opinion,  that  plants 
are  not  deftitute  of  fentiment.  This  author  is  a 
Swifs,  fettled  at  Lyons,  and  a  proteftant  rninifter. 
He  is  arrived  from  England,  after  taking  a  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Oxford,  and  is  lately  married  to  a 
young  woman  of  eighteen,  who  is  a  native  of  Sedan, 
^nd  whom  he  brought  with  him.     We  kept  them 

with 
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with  us  the  day  after  the  fitting,  and  became 
very  intimate.  A  high-vicar  of  Lyons,  whom 
we  knew  before,  read  fome  pieces  of  excellent 
criticifm,  tranflated  from  the  German.  The  fecre- 
tary  recited  an  epiftle  in  very  pleaiing  poetrv,  con- 
gratulating our  friend  on  his  return  to  his  country, 
accompanied  by  a  helpmate,  of  whom  the  poet 
ipoke  as  poets  are  accuftomed  to  do.  It  is  pretty 
certain  this  did  not  tend  to  recommend  me  to  the 
favour  of  the  women.  Not  daring,  however,  to  fay 
any  thing  againft  it,  they  would  fain  have  it  in  their 
power  to  criticife  the  difcourfe  of  an  academician, 
whofe  wife  was  the  fubjecl  of  a  public  panegyric. 
But,  unfortunately,  although  it  contains  fome  fevere 
truths  that  regard  them,  the  language  is  exceed- 
.  ingly  polite,  and  even  elegant. 

Now  for  a  word  or  two  of  your  Meffieurs  Ducis 
and  Thomas,  who  are  at  Lyons,  and  who  puff  each 
other  off  like  the  two  affes  in  the  fable.  The  latter 
has  thought  proper  to  print  fome  poetry,  addreffed  to 
Jeannin,  whom  you  know,  and  whom  every  body 
ridicules.  In  his  verfes,  the  academician  praifes 
the  charlatan  in  the  moft  extravagant  terms,  and 
to  make  the  matter  more  moving,  has  inferted  an 
epifode  about  Ducis,  who  in  paffmg  the  mountains 
of  Savoy  in  an  old  crazy  carriage  was  overfet,  and 
frighted  out  of  his  wits.  Thomas  fees  in  his  bro-, 
ther  academician  the  Sophocles  of  France,  whofe 
furious  horfes  are  dragging  him  along  like  Hyppo- 
litus.  and  dafliing  his  chariot  to  pieces,  A  coun- 
try 
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ta-y  gentleman,  tired  of  this  learned  jargon,  and  lick 
of  fuch'fulfome  flattery,  has  anfwered  him  in  verfes 
which  I  inclofe,  fincerely  regretting  that  I  cannot 
join  in  your  opinion  concerning  my  countrymen ; 
but  if  the  judges  of  your  Parnaffus  make  fuch  blun- 
ders, how  will  you  defend  the  herd  of  our  ha^ 
dauds  *  .^  Independently  of  the  bad  fubjeft  chofen 
by  Thomas,  his  verfes  are  not  even  worthy  of  a 
writer  of  panegyric.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  great 
men  who  are  to  fliine  on  Tuefday  at  the  public 
fitting  at  Lyons,  where  one  of  them  is  to  read  a 
canto  of  his  Petreide :  you  will  have  an  account  of 
it  from  La  Blancherie,  who  is  to  return  immedi- 
ately. I  do  not  imagine  he  has  met  with  many  fub 
bribers  at  Lyons, 

Oftober  12, 
WELL,  my  good  friend  !  how  do  you  do  ?  It  is  a 
long  time  fmce  I  wrote  to  you  5  but  the  truth  is, 
that  for  this  month  I  have  fcarcely  taken  up  my 
pen.  I  verily  believe  I  am  imbibing  fome  of  the 
inclinations  of  the  bead  whofe  milk  is  reftoring: 
me  to  health.  I  am  growing  afinine  by  dint  of  at- 
tending to  the  little  cares  of  a  pggijh  country  life. 
I  am  preferving  pears,  which  will  be  xlelicious ;  v,'e 
are  drying  raifms  and  prunes  ;  are  in  the  midft  of  a 
great  wa^fli^  and  getting  up  the  linen  3  make  our 

*  The  Parifians  are  called  ladauds  in  derifion,  as  eur  Londoners 
ix;e  called  cockneys, — Tran/, 
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breakfail  upon  wine,  and  lie  down  upon  the  grafs 
to  let  the  fumes  of  it  go  ofFj  overlook  the  people 
who  are  bufied  in  the  vintage,  and  reft  ourfelves 
in  the  woods  and  meadows  ^  knock  down  walnuts, 
and  after  gathering  our  flock  of  fruit  for  the  winter, 
fpread  it  in  the  garrets.  Heaven  knows  how  v/e 
make  the  do6tor  work ! — You  make  us  kifs  him  1 
Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  ftrange  fort  of  crea- 
ture. 

We  were  much  entertained  by  the  charming  nar- 
rative you  fent  us.  You  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
always  moving  about  for  the  araufement  of  your 
friends,  particularly  that  you  may  not  forget  to  pay^ 
them  a  vifit. 

Adieu  1 — There  is  a  talk  about  breakfafting,  and 
going  afterwards  in  a  body  to  gather  almonds. 

i:he  Clo/e,  Oaober  1 5. 

YGU  fee  I  am  ftill  here,  whither  I  came  for 
a  week,  and  where  I  fhall  probably  make  a  ftay 
of  two  months.  Economical  arrangements  had 
guided  us  in  our  firft  refolution :  our  moral  and  phy- 
sical welfare  make  us  change  our  minds.  Our  mo- 
ther, it  is  true,  lives  at  as  great  an  expence  during 
our  abfence,  as  if  we  were  with  her,  and  ftrangers 
occupy  our  places  at  table ;  but  what  then  ?  We 
are  here  in  the  afylum  of  peace  and  liberty  ;  we  no 
longer  hear  a  fcolding  tongue  going  from  morning 
to  night ;  nor  do  we  any  longer  behold  a  forbidding 
countenance,  in  which  a  want  of  feeling  and  jea- 

loufy 
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loufy  are  depicted  by  turns,  and  in  which  fpite  and 
anger  are  perceptible  through  the  difguife  of  irony, 
whenever  we  meet  with  any  fuccefs,  or  receive  any 
marks  of  attention.  We  breathe  a  pure  air,  and 
can  obey  the  dilates  of  friendfliip  and  confidence, 
without  fearing  to  irritate  by  the  manifeflation  of 
thofe  fentiments,  a  hard  heart,  which  was  never  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  which  hates  to  fee  them  in 
others.  In  a  word,  we'  can  be  bufy,  we  can  employ 
ourfelves,  or  pafs  our  time  in  foft  dalliance,  without 
the  difagreeable  aiTarance,  that  whatever  we  do 
will  be  blamed,  criticifed,  mifconftrued,  &:c. 

Thefe  advantages  are  certainly  worth  a  pecu* 
niary  facrifice.  It  is  impoffible,  however,  to  make 
fuch  a  bargain  all  the  year  round,  without  an  abfo* 
lute  rupture;  and  for  that  purpofe  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  meet.  Well !  have  I  told  you  enough  this 
time  ?  Do  you  believe  I  am  ftill  your  friend  ?  You 
may  alfo  believe,  though  I  have  the  fame  affeftion 
for  you  as  ever,!  iliould  never  have  fpokento  you,nof 
to  any  one  elfe,  of  my  hufband's  mother,  if  he  had 
not  done  fo  before.  To  confefs  the  truth,  howeverj 
thefe  forrows,  which  afte6ted  me  fo  powerfully  during 
the  firfl  two  or  three  months,  now  appear  infinitely 
.more  fapportable :  I  know  how  to  eitimate  them 
in  a  more  rational  manner.  As  long  as  it  was  poflible 
to  retain  any  hope  of  finding  a  heart  among  the 
whimficalities  of  the  mod  extraordinary  difpofition, 
I  tormented  myfelf  in  endeavouring  to  gain  her 
favour,  and  was  diftrelTed  beyond  meafure  at  my. 

want 
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want  of  faccefs.  Now  that  I  fee  in  a  proper  point 
of  view,  a  felfifii  and  fantaftical  being,  who  is  go- 
verned folely  by  the  fpirit  of  contradiftion,  who 
never  enjoyed  any  thing  but  the  pleafure  of  tor- 
menting others  by  her  caprices,  who  triumphs  at 
the  death  of  two  children,  whofe  fouls  fhe  fteeped 
in  bitternefs,  who  would  fmile  at  that  of  all  of  us^ 
and  who  fcarcely  iakes  any  pains  to  conceal  her 
fentiments,  I  feel  my  affliftion  converted  into  in- 
difference, and  almoft  into  pity ;  and  my  fits  of  in* 
dignation  and  hatred  are  become  fliort  and  unfre-^ 
quent.  Every  thing  confidered,  it  v/as,  neverthelefs-^ 
wife  to  come  and  to  ftav  here :  the  health  of  our 
child  requires  it  more  urgently  than  we  imagined 
before  our  arrival.  You  will  alfo  believe,  my  good 
friend,  we  cannot  polTefs  great  bleffings,  without 
purchaiing  them  at  the  expence  of  a  few  troubles. 
This  nether  world  would  be  a  perfect  paradife,  if, 
with  a  hufband  fuch  and  fo  dear  to  me,  as  mine, 
I  had  nothing  elfe  but  fubje6ts  of  fat4sfa£lion. 

December  r, 
I  HAVE  received  your  epiftles,  and  make  a  jefl 
of  your  morality:  you  might  go  far  before  you  would 
find  any  one  who  ftands  fo  little  in  need  of  it  as  I 
do.  I  Ihall  take  your  letters  to  Lyons,  whither  I 
am  going  to-morrow  with  Eudora,  and  a  man  fer- 
vant,  without  a  maid,  becaufe  I  am  to  make  but  a 
lliort  ftay,  and  becaufe  my  little  apartment  will  be' 
fufficiently  filled  by  the  doctor  and  my  hufband, 

who 
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who  have  ah'eady  inhabited  it  a  fortnight.  You 
may  tell  the  excellent  M.  Parault,  with  my  beft 
compliments,  this  fame  do6tor  will  call  here  again 
before  he  makes  his  entry  into  the  capital :  he 
muft  confequently  wait  with  patience  till  next 
year. 

You  afk  me,  why  I  have  not  written  you  long 
letters  for  fome  time.  I  will  anfwer  you  with  a 
franknefs  equal  to  your  own  :  in  the  firft  place,  I 
have  not  had  time;  but  perhaps  I  fliould  have  found 
it,  if  I  had  not  thought  I  perceived  my  letters 
were  a  little  lefs  interefting  to  you  than  formerly. 
I  will  not  tell  you  what  this  idea  is  founded  upon, 
for  I  do  not  know :  it  is  not  a  judgment,  but  a 
fentiment.  It  is  indeed  fo  interna],  that  I  pre- 
fume,  in  reflecting  on  it,  you  are  not  fenfible 
yourfelf  of  any  change.  The  alteration  in  you, 
however,  is  not  great,  fince  you  notice  my  filence  ; 
and  I  rejoice  at  it.  If  you  had  been  a  woman,  I 
jQiould  already  have  made  you  fome  friendly  re- 
proaches; but  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  I 
do  not  feel  myfelf  at  all  indulgently  inclined  towards 
you  male  creatures ;  and  vv^hen  1  cannot  believe  in 
a  warmth  of  affe£tion,  and  in  a  kindnefs,  at  leaft 
equal  to  my  own,  my  fentiments  concentrate  them- 
felves,  and  I  hold  my  tongue  as  a  thing  of  courfe. 
Perhaps  this  will  appear  to  you  to  be  rather  haughty 
than  generous,  and  not  confiftent  with  the  frank- 
nefs of  friendlliip.  I  cannot  account  for  it ;  but  fo 
k  is. 

December 
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t. 

December  22. 

WHY,  how  now,  my  good  friend !  you  are  in 
a  terrible  paffion  1  v/ill  you  be  pleafed  to  tell  me 
why  ?  You  men  are  whimiical  creatures :  you  clamoui' 
dreadfully  whenever  you  are  told  the  truth,  and  at 
laft  confefs  that  it  is  fully  proved. 

Have  I  fcolded  you?  Have  I  made  any  com- 
plaint ?  I  ventured  an  obfervation,  which  you  con-^ 
fefs  to  be  well  founded ;  and  it  is  for  that  you 
are  difpofed  to  quarrel  with  me. — It  is  no  more pojfi- 
blefor  the  moral  man  to  remain  alzvays  the  fame^  than- 
for  the  phyfical  man  not  to  alter. — This  is  your  anfwer, 
and  the  refult  of  your  examination  :  why,  who  con- 
tefts  either  the  fa6l  or  the  principle  ?  /  had  laid 
down  the  firll",  as  my  own  notion :  you  make  a 
inaxim  of  it.  All  this  comes  to  the  fame  thing  5 
iior  can  I  any  longer  underiland  your  inclination  to 
reproach  me,  or  your  idea  that  I  have  deferved 
it. 

Am  I  then  fo  much  to  be  blamed  for  the  acute- 
nefs  and  juftnefs  of  my  feelings,  and  for  having  told 
you  frankly  what  they  enabled  me  to  perceive? 
You  would,  perhaps,  have  wifned  me  to  enter 
into  angry  and  doleful  lamentations :  it  is  the  moft 
that  could  happen  in  a  certain  kind  of  connexion ; 
but  in  a  friendihip  like  ours,  the  tone  and  colour 
may  be  more  or  lefs  lively,  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  remain  for  ever  the  fame.  Vv''e  fliall  always 
find  in  our  difpofition  and  way  of  thinking  the  fame 
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reafons  fof  reciprocal  efteem ,  and  In  our  inclina- 
tions and  ideas  we  fliall  ever  have  the  fame  points 
of  conta6t,  and  the  fame  bonds  of  union  :  there  is 
then  a  decree  of  confidence  and'  kindnefs  which 
will  necelTarily  fubfift  without  alteration.  There 
remains,  for  variety,  the  greater  or  fmaller  degree 
of  attra6tion,  eagernefs,  and  pleafure,  in  cultivating 
that  friendfliip:  in  this  refpe6t  the  field  is  wide  and 
open.  You  were  flame  colour  lall  year ,  you  are 
now  of  a  fm.oky  grey;  while  I,  who  never  run 
into  extremes,  preferve  a  pretty  regiiJar  hue,  and 
am  witnefs  to  your  ofcillations  without  ccnfidering 
them  as  ftrange.     *%, 

Tranquil  and  facrld  friendfhip  has  a  point  of 
fupport  on  which  the  balance  ever  refts.  The  paf- 
fionSi  at  once  delightful  and  cruel,  tranfport  us 
out  of  ourfelves,  and  at  laft  defert  us ;  but  fince» 
rity  of  foul,  and  propriety  of  conduct,  the  confidence 
of  a  true  and  feeling  heart,  the  moderation  of  a 
W^eli-regulated  temper,  with  good  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  thefe  are  the  things  that  infure  the  conti- 
nuance of  a  connexion,  whatever  alteration  it  may 
feem  to  fuffer.  Thefe-,  my  worthy  friend,  aiTure 
you  that  you  will  find  me  ever  the  fame.  No 
doubtj  as  wife  and  mother,  fixed  to  a  poiht,  and 
fatisfied  with  thofe  happy  titleSj  it  is  more  eafy  fof 
me  to  preferve  an  equability  in  my  iritercourfe  with 
my  friends,  than  it  can  be  for  you,  whofe  unfettled 
fituation  muft  occafion  a  fluftuation  in  your  affec- 
tions :  accordingly  I   make  a   due  allowance  for 

VOL.  II.  PART  rv.  a  effects 
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effefts  and  caufes,  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  I 
am  fenfible  of  your  variations,  continue  to  be  your 
friend. 

By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  my  fim- 
plicity  in  making  fo  particular  an  anfwer  to  a  man, 
who,  fince  he  wrote  his  letter,  has  been  thinking 
of  fo  many  other  things,  that  he  does  not,  perhaps, 
even  know  what  I  mean. 

However  that  may  be,  I  muft  requeft  you  to  do 
tne  a  piece  of  fervice  with  all  convenient  fpeed: 
the  matter  in  queftion  is  as  follows : 

A  man  of  excellent  fenfe,  whom  I  particularly 
efleem,  has  undertaken  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration 
on  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  does  not  know  very 
well  what  to  fay,  any  more  than  myfelf.  It  there- 
fore becomes  neceffary  to  colle£l  fa£ls  and  anec- 
dotes, to  come  at  the  public  opinion,  to  know 
fomething,  in  fhort,  of  the  habits  of  that  prince, 
that  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  his  way  of  life, 
both  in  the  world,  and  in  his  own  family — fome- 
thing that  may  be  brought  forward,  that  will  fur- 
nilh  the  means  of  drawing  inferences,  and  admit  of 
embellifhment.  Your  acquaintance  is  fufficiently 
cxtenfive  to  enable  you  to  pick  up  fome  materials. 
Try  what  you  can  do,  and  fend  me  the  refult :  you 
can  ealily  perceive  what  I  want.  I  know  your 
activity  is  great,  and  I  depend  on  your  friendly 
-^xertions. 

My  good  man  is  returned  to  Lyons ;  whence  he 
is  to  fend  me  your  letter  which  he  took  for  him- 
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felf,  and  to  which  he  requefts  me  to  fay  in  anlwer, 
that  he  does  not  dread  any  one's  reading  what  he  writes 
to  his  friends ;  that  he  well  knows  people  of  great  f^n- 
fibility  are  fiifpicious,  uncompliant ^  and  Jometimes  even 
cruel  \  that  at  bottom^  however,  they  are  well  -Worth 
other  folks  •,  that  you  are  very  much  of  that  flamji,  as 
well  as  himjelf;  and  it  is^  no  doubt,  on  that  account  ht 
loves  you.  If  by  chance  he  be  in  the  right,  and  if 
your  letter,  which  I  take  to  be  an  anfwer  to  rnine^ 
prove  entirely  for  him,  you  will  not  fail  to  hear 
of  it  in  pretty  plain  terms* 

Villefrahche,  Jan.  24,  1786. 

WHAT  are  we  to  think,  my  good  friend,  of 
your  fate,  and  of  our  own  ?  I  mean  of  the  changes 
that  ere  this  have  taketi  place  in  your  department, 
and  of  the  little  hafte  you  are  in  to  inform 'tis  of 
them,  as  far  as  you  are  perfonally  concerned.  Do 
you  fuppofe  we  no  longer  feel  fufEciently  interefted 
in  that  refpe£t,  to  look  upon  you  as  bound  to  fend 
us  fuch  information?  On  what  can  an  error  fo 
injurious  to  our  friendfliip  be  founded?  I  cannot, 
indeed,  believe  it  exifts.  But  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  your  filence  ?  Affuredly,  after  what  ydii 
have  already  intimated  to  us^  you  muft  have 
known  for  feme  time,  what  you  have  to  expe£t 
from  cha.nges,  in  which  your  intereil  could  not  but 
be  at  flake. 

If  any  thing  unpleafant  have  refulted  from  them, 
why   have   you   not  unbofomed  yourfelf  to  youf 

N  a  friends? 
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friends  ?  If  not,  as  I  am  more  inclined  to  perfuade 
myfelf,  how  have  you  had  the  heart  to  leave  us  fo 
long  in  fufpenfe  ? 

In  a  word,  whatever  may  have  happened,  and 
however  you  may  be,  write  to  us,  and  do  not  re- 
duce us  to  the  painful  neceffity  of  inquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  a  filence  which  friendfliip  cannot  brook. 

When  you  have  made  us  eafy  on  your  own  ac- 
count, fend  Us  news  of  what  is  pailing  in  the  capi- 
ipl,  and  of  the  Cardinal,  of  whom  ili  the  country 
We  no  longer  know  what  to  think.  I  muft  once 
more  remind  you  of  the  notes  concerning  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whofe  funeral  oration  is  expefted  with 
impatience,  while  the  author,  in  his  turn,  impa- 
tiently expe6ls  the  information  you  are  to  fend. 

Eudora  grows  tolerably  faft,  and  begins  to  read  : 
her  father  is  at  this  moment  very  much  engaged. 
We  all  embrace  you,  and  earneflly  beg  you  will 
fend  us  accounts  of  your  fituation,  of  yourfelf,  of 
yourfelf  again,  and  of  yourfelf  above  every  thing. 
Adieu ! — Do  not  forget  friends  whofe  temper  of 
mind,  arid  fituation,  make  them  very  unlikely  to 
change  the  fentiments  they  have  felt  for  you  fo 
long. 

February  zoi 

THIS   Paris   is    an    abyfs,    in   which    it   feems 

to  me  friendlhip  itfelf  and  remembfance  are  fwal- 

lowed   up.     We   hear   no  more  of  you,    than   if 

you  were  dead.     Even  to  the  very  do6lor,.  who  is 

obilinately 
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ob-ftinately   filent  alfo  :    I   fee  plainly  the   capital 
fpoils  you  all.     Well,  go  on  in  your  own  way  ;  and 
only  anfwer  when  you  are  fpoken  to ;  for  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be   all  you  are  capable  of  at  pre-' 
fent. 

In  the  midil  of  your  bufmefs  and  your  amufe- 
ments,  in  the  midft  of  your  changes  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  court  intrigues,  academical  cabals,  fcientific 
difcoveries,  and  learned  trifles,  Ihall  I  venture  to 
entertain  you  with  an  account  of  our  pleafures  ? 
That  would  be  playing  the  ruftic  with  a  vengeance  ! 
We  dance,  fing,  eat,  and  drink  here,  however,  as 
well  as  in  town  -,  but  inftead  of  entering  the  lifts  of 
argurnent  againft  all  challengers,  we  only  reafon  in 
the  ftudy,  by  way  of  diverflon. 

I  will  not  tell  you  that  we  ftill  love  you,  before 
I  know  whether  you  are  worthy  of  our  affe£tion :  I 
poftpone  doing  fo  to  my  next. 

February  3. 
WHY,  upon  my  word,  you  begin  to  be  edify- 
ing :  a  man  who  proves  a  thing  certainly  deferves 
fojTie  confideration.  But  a  peyiitent  /—that  does 
not  found  well ;  and  really,  though  1  am  forry  to 
fay  it,"^  you  have  very  much  the  air  of  one.  How- 
ever, in  the  midft  of  your  grave  and  cenfor-like 
ftyle,  a  certain  fomething  is  perceptible,  which 
looks  like  fpite  and  malice,  and  renders  you  a 
little  more  amiable.     For  this  once  then  let  every 

N  3  thing 
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thing  be  forgotten,  and  let  us  converfe  like  reafon* 
able  people. 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  reading  De  Lolme, 
and  think  that  he  mult  pleafe  you  much,  efpeci- 
ally  conlidering  the  obje6ts  of  comparifon  you  have 
chofen. 

But  do-  you  know  that  Maffachuffets  is  a  very 
barbarous  name,  and  that  a  man  of  fafhion  wag 
never  known  to  utter  fuch  a  word  when  faying  foft 
thi^gs  to  one  of  the  fair  fex  ?  I  have  heard  of  a, 
lady  who  was  fo  fhocked  at  the  found  of  Tranfylr 
v^nia,  which  was  quite  new  to  her,  that  llie  delired 
the  impertinent  fellow  who  pronounced  it  to  leave 
the  room.  As  to  me,  I  am  fo  good-natured,  and 
am  fo  pleafed  at  your  not  knowing  what  to  fay, 
tl^at  I  forgive  you  every  thing  elfe. 

You  wil|i  me  to  give  you  fome  account  of  Eu- 
dora,  who  grows  tall,  reads  fluently,  recites  verfes 
of  Illy  compofition  to  her  father,  blufhes  up  to  the 
eyes,  coaxes  and  wheedles  as  cunningly  as  if  Ihe 
were  already  ten  yea^s  of  age — but  I  muft  not  tell 
you  every  tiding  either.  I  IhaU  therefore  conclude 
by  confefling,  that  being  ftiU  a  cockney  (badaude), 
I  cannot  hplp  feeling  myfelf  conperned  in  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  great  town,  and  that 
I  fonietimes  love  you  in  fpite  of  every  thing. 


March 
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March  17. 

WE  never  feel  more  ftrongly  that  we  are  your 
friends,  than  at  the  moments  when  you  are  affli£led. 
The  little  you  have  told  me,  makes  me  uneafy.  You 
fpeak  of  bad  news,  but  vi^ithout  unbofoming  your- 
felf :  you  are  in  bad  health  and  in  bad  fpirits,  and 
you  content  yourfelf  with  faying  fo,  without  giving 
way,  I  will  not  fay  to  confidence  only,  but  to  the 
efFufions  of  friendfhip.  Do  you  no  longer  then 
think  of  ours  ?  Is  it  no  longer  dear  to  you  ?  The 
tone  of  indifference  in  which  you  write,  is  cal- 
culated to  give  us  pain,  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
are  tormented  by  your  affli£lion. 

Write,  and  explain  yourfelf:  we  Ihall  be  uneafy 
till  we  have  further  accounts  from  you,  and  are 
waiting  for  them  with  impatience.  I  only  write 
to  requeft  that  we  may  hear  from  you.  Our  friend 
h  juft  come  in,  after  getting  tolerably  wet — Believe 
me,  you  occupy  the  thoughts  of  us  all.  Adieu, 
my  good  friend  !  recline  yourfelf  fometimes  on 
the  bofom  of  that  friendfliip  which  has  united  the 
whole  of  us  for  ever.  We  embrace  you  with  more 
tendernefs  than  I  can  find  words  to  exprefs. 

May  3. 

THE  refemblance  between  us  is  but  fmall ;  for 

I  am  going  to  love  you  a  little  more  than  ever ;  my 

good  man  is  fet  off,  and  every  thing  about  him  is 

become  more  interefting  in  my  eyes.    He  will  foon 
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be  in  your  prefence  ;  you  will  fee  him ;  you  will 
renew  the  compad  of  facred  frienddiip ;  imagination 
will  bring  me  into  the  midft  of  you,  and  1  Hiall 
participate  in  your  affe6lions. 

To-day,  or  to-morrow  week,  the  well-beloved  of 
my  heart  will  arrive  in  your  capital.  On  his  way 
he  is  to  pafs  a  few  days  at  I'Epine  and  Longpont. 
Let  me .  hear  of  his  welfare,  and  your  own :  you 
will  often  hear  from  me ;  and  1  truft  that  you  will 
take  as  much  pleafure  as  formerly  in  promoting^, 
and  in  partaking  of  our  correfpondence. 

I  am  to  go  next  week  into  the  country  with  my 
Eudora,  who  is  flill  thin  and  weak,  though  advan- 
cing faft  towards  convalefcence.  i  intend  to  paf§ 
the  whole  of  my  widowhood  at  the  Clofe. — It  is  in 
the  midft  of  fields,  and  by  means  of  the  charm- 
ing fpeftacle  of  nature,  I  fliall  fupport  the  ab^ 
fence  of  him  who  renders  them  more  dear  to  me. 
You,  who  inhabit  a  great  town,  and  many  others 
befides,  will  perhaps  confider  thefe  ideas,  and  thefe 
fentiments,  as  only  fit  for  ruftics,  or  for  books  j 
nor  are  they  lefs  flrange  in  our  little  country  towns, 
than  in  your  capital.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  cor^ 
ruption  is  fiill  greater  in  the  former,  where  every 
little  paffion  is  inceffantly  fermenting,  and  produces 
its  baneful  effects  without  any  compenfation.  The 
only  advantage  a  fmall  town  has  over  a  great  one  is, 
that  we  can  get  fooner  out  of  it,  and  may  be  every 
day  in  the  fields.  Adieu! — While  I  am  moraliz- 
iagj  the  clock  is  flriking  twelve  5  ray  mother,  is 
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icolding,  and  ordering  the  cloth  to  be  laid,  the  fer» 
yants  are  hurrying  about,  and  the  child  cries:  whe-r 
ther  inclined  to  eat  or  not,  I  muft  fit  down  to 
table. 

Adieu  !— I  long  to  hear  that  you  and  my  good 
man  have  met:  mind,  beforehand,  that  I  join  in 
your  embraces. 

CIos  la  Platiere,  May  12. 

IN  good  truth,  you  are  no  better  than  a  cameleon, 
or  fomething  worfe.  You  begin  your  letter  in  the 
ftyle  of  a  mountebank ;  you  proceed  like  a  man  of 
Jenjibilityy  and  conclude  like  a  rake.  Tell  me,  in 
which  part  it  is  that  Nature  fhows  herfelf  ? 

I  Ihould  like  much  to  prove  to  you  that  my 
doubts  are  v^^ell  founded ;  but  1  am  not  difpofed 
to  enter  into  an  argument,  I  would  only  wifh  you 
to  know  that  I  fhall  not  hold  myfelf  obliged  to 
you  for  my  huiband's  conftancy ;  and  that  if  he 
were  only  to  difcover  half  afcrujile  of  ficklenefs,  I 
fhould  lay  the  blame  upon  you.  Learn  then,  in 
future,  to  employ  more  cunning  and  duplicity  in 
your  nefarious  proje6ts.  You  have  the  air  of  a 
mere  fchoolboy,  or  a  m.erry-andrew  ;  and  though  I 
am  no  more  than  a  plain  country-woman,  I  could 
buy  and  fell  a  hundred  fuch  as  you,  if  I  chofe  to 
give  myfelf  the  trouble,  it  becomes  you  admira- 
bly to  fay  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  love  me  :  be- 
lieve me,  it  would  become  you  better  to  confefs 
that  you  have  forgot  me  3  for  he  will  do  nothing 

but 
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but  what  is  written  above,  as  pious  people  fay.  As 
to  us  women,  the  cafe  is  different — but '  the  rain  is 
over,  a  gleam  of  funfhine  attra6ts  me,  and  you  mull 
not  be  angry  with  the  fun,  if  his  attra£tive  force  is 
more  powerful  than  your  own.  I  lay  down  my 
pen,  wifh  you  a  good  night,  and  am  going  to 
breathe  a  little  frefh  air  upon  the  terrace.   Adieu. 

May  30. 
,  IN  good  faith,  let  it  be  to  either  one  or  the  other, 
you  may  go  alone  :  I  am  content  with  the  man  you 
know,  hold  the  devil  in  great  contempt,  and  hardly 
believe  in  God.  5  but  a  woman  cannot  write  the  re- 
mainder of  my  thoughts. 

It  is  very  fine,  indeed,  to  afk  me  whether  I  love 
you  :  pray,  is  that  any  bufinefs  of  yours  ?  It  would 
be  alnioft  neceffary  for  me  to  fee  you,  in  order  to 
make  you  a  pertinent  anfwer;  for  all  truths  are 
not  fit  to  be  told  ;  and  if  I  had  continued  to  beftow 
my  affeQ:ion  upon  you,  in  fpite  of  your  being 
grown  a  little  of  a  profligate,  female  dignity  would 
not  have  allowed  me  to  acknowledge  it.  Confefs 
your  peccadilloes  to  me,  if  you  can  find  courage 
enough,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  my  fecret.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  feel  myfelf  much  obliged  to  him,  who-. 
ever  he  may  be,  who  promotes  my  correfpondence 
with  my  hufband,  and  I  wifli  that  he  may  find  fome^ 
body  to  do  him  the  fame  good  office  with  an  object 
worthy  of  his  beft  afFe6\ion. 


As 
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As  to  nie,  I  do  not  fend  you  to  any  body,  for  I 
believe  that  you  laugh  as  nluch  at  our  God,  either 
alone,  or  preceded  by  an  A  *,  as  at  the  God-damn  of 
our  neighbours. 

I  hope  that  my  letter  will  not  find  you  in  Spain, 
and  that  yon  have  no  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  broil^ 

June  3. 

UPON  my  word,  I  am  quite  at  a  lofs  what  to 
think.  You  have  not  then  received  the  fermon  I 
preached  to  my  hufband  concerning  bis  mode  of 
travelling?  You  have  not  then  received  what  I 
wrote  in  anfwer  to  the  pretty  billet,  whicb  you 
concluded  by  fending  me  to  God,  or  to  the  devil  ? 

Well!  I  muft  return  to  the  latter  to  tell  you, 
that  as  often  as  I  am  walking  in  peaceful  medita- 
tion, in  the  midft  of  fome  rural  fcerie,  of  which  I 
r€li{h  the  beauties,  it  feems  delightful  to  me  to  owe 
the  bleffings  I  enjoy  to  a  fupreme  intelligenjce :  at 
fuch  times  I  believe  and  adore.  It  is  only  in  the 
duft  of  the  clofet,  in  poring  over  books,  or  in  the 
buftle  of  the  world,  while  breathing  the  corruption 
of  mankind,  that  thefe  fentiments  die  away,  and 
that  Sifombre  fort  of  reafon  arifes  enveloped  with  the 
clouds  of  doubt,  and  the  deftru6live  vapours  of  in- 
credulity. How  fond  we  grow  of  RoulTeau  !  how 
piuch  wifdom  and  truth  dp  we  difcover  in  his  works, 

f  TIjis -appears  tp  be  an  allufion  to  the  valediftioOi  Adlah 

when 
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when  we  have  nature  and  him  for  our  fole  compa- 
nions ! 

I  bid  you  adieu  then,  in  expe£lation  of  the  obferv- 
ations,  which  you  promife  in  the  firli:  line,  and  which 
in  the  fecond  you  fay,  you  have  not  time  enough  to 
make. 

Villefranclie,  Sanday,  July  9, 
I  HAVE  feen  our  good  friend:  we  are  met 
again ;  and  I  am  determined  he  (hall  go  no  more 
journies  without  me.  ITe  was  with  me  in  the 
country,  when  I  received  your  laft  letter,  the  parT 
ticulars  of  which  I  cannot  anfwer,  becaufe  I  left  it 
behind  me  at  the  Clofe.  I  will  only  tell  you,  that 
it  gave  me  great  pleafure,  notwithftanding  the 
greater  pleafure  which  feemed  to  eclipfe  every 
other — the  pleafure  of  feeing  my  turtle-dove  re- 
ftored  to  me. 

Your  ftory  of  the  beehives  is  a  very  fine  gaf- 
conade.  I  inquired  after  your  lofs,  and  your  for^ 
rows ;  and  at  iirft  you  did  not  underfland  what  I 
meant,  and  then  you  laughed  in  my  face.  When^ 
ever  you  come  again  with  your  pitiful  tales,  I  fhajl 
take  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  laughing  at  ruftics. 

Adieu  1 — Let  us  hear  from  you,  and  believe  us 
ever  and  unalterably  your  friends, 

Aaguft  r^. 
OH  I  a  great  deal  worfe  than  giddy — why,  you 
are  inconfiderate,  impertinent — I  know  not  what. 

How 
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ti'ow  is  it  poffible  that  you  can  ever  expe^  me  to 
pardon  you,  for  having  rnade  me  lofe  my  time  in 
copying  the  moft  tirefome  things  in  the  world? 
Copy  ! — copy! — I  copy  !  why,  it  is  a  degradation,  a 
profanation  3  it  is  fmning  againft  all  the  laws  of 
tafte.  It  becomes  you  well,  after  this^  to  go  fnuff- 
ing  the  wind,  and  flrutting  along  ^  you,  an  in- 
terloper in  the  capital,  whence  1  carried  away  a 
great  part  of  what  was  good  for  any  thing.  Do 
not  you  know  that  I  have  upon  my  toilet  both 
pens  and  journals,  and,  moreover,  verfes  to  Iris  ; 
that  I  can  talk  of  my  country-houfe,  of  my  domef- 
tics,  and  of  the  ilupidity  of  the  town  at  this  time  of 
the  year  j  that  I  can  pronounce  fentence  upon  new 
books,  fail  in  love  with  a  work  upon  the  report  of 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Paris,  pay  vifits,  talk 
nonfenfe,  liften  to  the  fame,  and  fo  on?"  Is  not 
that  the  utmoft  effort  of  the  wnt  and  art  of  the  ele- 
gant women  in  the  great  world  ? 

Go  your  ways,  young  gentleman,  you  are  not 
clever  enough  as  yet  for  3./ie>Ji/iL7ge,  nor  impudent 
enough  for  fafliionable  airs  and  graces.  You  have 
tiot  even  levity  enough  to  encourage  an  experienced 
woman  to  undertake  your  education,  v/ithout  a  riik 
of  expofmg  herfeif.  Go  your  ways,  pick  up  in- 
fe£ts,  difpute  with  the  learned  about  a  fnail's  horns, 
or  the  colour  of  a  beetle*s  wings ;  but  as  to  the 
ladies,  all  you  are  good  for  is,  to  give  them  the 
vapours* 

1  am 
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I  am  much  obliged  to  the  amiable  family  of  the 
Audrans  for  their  remembrance  ;  tell  them  fo  when 
you  fee  them,  and  fay  a  thoufand  kind  things  in  my 
name. 

Villefranche,  Nqy.  lo. 
ALSO  by  my  fire-fide ;  but  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  after  a  quiet  night,  and  the  various  cares 
of  the  morning,  my  hufband  at  his  delk,  my  girl 
knitting,  and  I  chatting  with  the  former,  overlook- 
ing the  latter's  work,  enjoying  my  warm  and  com- 
fortable fituation,  in  the  midft  of  my  dear  little  fa* 
mily,  and  writing  to  a  friend,  while  the  fnow  is 
falling  upon  fo  many  wTetched  beings,  overwhelmed' 
W'ith  poverty  and  affliftion,  I  compaffionate  their 
miferable  fate ;  I  revert  with  pleafure  to  my  own, 
and  at  this  moment  make  no  account  of  the  un- 
pleafant  connexions  and  circumflances  that  fome- 
times  feera  to  detract  from  my  felicity.  I  rejoice 
at  being  reflored  to  my  acciiflomed  way  of  life. 
We  have  had  at  our  houfe  thefe  two  months 
a  charming  M^oman,  whofe  beautiful  profile,  and 
pointed  nofe,  would  make  you  fall  in  love  at  firft 
light.  She  was  the  caufe  of  my  going  a  good 
deal  abroad,  and  receiving  company  at  home ;  and 
was  much  carefled  by  every  body  here.  We  in- 
termingled this  diffipated  life  with  peaceful  days 
pafied  in  the  country,  and^  what  was  dill  better^ 
with  agreeable  evenings,  employed  in  reading  out 
to  one  another,  and  in  converfmg  upon  the  fubjefts 

fuggefted 
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fuggefted  by  our  books.  At  length  it  is  neceffary" 
to  return  to  our  accuflomed  way  of  life.  We  are 
alone,  and  I  am  delighted  at  finding  myfelf  in 
the  little  circle  neareft  the  centre :  fo  much  fo, 
that,  in  fpite  of  preffing  felicitations,  and  almoft  an 
engagement  to  pafs  a  part  of  the  winter  at  Lyons^ 
I  have  taken  the  refolution  of  not  quitting  the  dove- 
cot :  my  good  man,  however,  cannot  do  otherwife 
than  vifit  the  principal  town  of  his  department, 
and  make  a  confiderable  Itay  there  5  but  I  iliall  let 
him  go  alone,  to  cultivate  our  connexions,  follow 
his  adminiftrative  bufmefs,  and  amufe  himfelf  at  the 
academy.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  my  folitude  for 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  fliall  only  leave  it 
when  the  fine  weather  fets  in,  in  order  to  fpread 
my  wings  in  the  beams  of  the  vernal  fun.  I  fmiled 
at  the  conclufions  you  draw  concerning  what  mufl 
neceffarily  have  been  thought  of  me,  and  what  may 
be  expefted,  as  to  gaming  and  vifiting;  and  faid  to 
myfelf.  This  is  the  way  in  vv^hich  our  natural  philo- 
fophers,  chymifts,  and  all  the  reft  of  our  learned 
men,  reafon.  They  fet  off  from  data,  of  which  they 
neither  know  the  caufe,  nor  the  connexion;  fupply 
the  deficiency  by  conjefture;  varniih  over  the  whole 
with  a  jargon  of  fine  words,  and  gravely  give  the 
falfeft  refults  in  the  world,  as  if  they  were  palpable 
truths. 

Becaufe  upon  a  ftranger's  account  I  went  into 
fociety,  where  an^  one  might  have  feen  that  I  made 
as  good  a  figure  as  my  neighbours,  and  have  judged 

that 
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that  I  mail  be  very  fond  of  home  to  remain  ther^ 
alone,  while  qualified  upon  occafion  to  receive  com-^ 
pany,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  my  houfe,  Mr.  Phi- 
lofopher  muft  needs  take  upon  him  to  decide,  that 
I  have  determined  to  live  like  other  country  ladies, 
always  from  home,  and  for  ever  at  the  card-table. 

Becaufe  I  am  aftonifhed  that  the  child  of  a  man  of 
feeling,  and  of  a  good-na.tured  woman,  fliould  be 
of  fo  obftinatc  a  temper  as  oftly  to  be  overcome  by 
harfh  meafures,  and  becaufe  I  regret  the  feverity  1 
am  obliged  to  alTume  in  order  to  make  her  bend 
beneath  the  yoke  of  neceffity,  this  wonderful  rea- 
foner  immediately  concludes  that  I  have  caught  thef 
contagion,  and  that  ray  daughter  will  foon  have  an 
iron  collar  round  her  neck,  and  a  clog  to  her  leg. 
Poor  young  mati !  if  you  fucceed  no  better  in  your 
ftudies,  I  pity  you  for  lofing  fo  much  time.  If 
you  had  been  with  me  thefe  three  monthsi  yoii 
Would  have  come  at  a  knowledge  of  more  truths 
perhaps,  than  you  will  difcover  for  a  long  while  to 
comfe.  In  the  firft  place,  you  would  have  become 
acqilainted  With  all  the  people  of  note,  in  a  country 
toWn  ;  I  fhould  have  affifted  you  in  judging  of  the 
difpofition,  iriclinations,  talents,  and  pretenfiofts  of 
€very  individual ;  of  the  relation  of  each  to  all  the 
reft,  and  of  orie  to  another  j  of  their  plans,  duties, 
and  paflions  j  of  the  public  and  private  operations 
of  the  latter  ;  of  their  influence  upon  important 
meafures,  and  upon  anions  the  pioft  ihfignificant  $ 
of  the  refult  of  ail  thefe  things  in  regJird  to  general 

mannerSj, 
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rfianners,  and  tliore  of  private  famiJies,  Sec.  It  would 
have  been  a  much  more  complete  courfe  of  philofo- 
phy,  ethics,  and  even  of  politics,  than  what  you  will  be 
able  to  make  up,  in  whole  years,  from  your  incoherent 
andfcatteredobfervations.  From  thence  I  fliould  have 
carriedyou  to  the  country,  in  company  with  an  Italian 
lady,  full  of  fire,  wit,  graces,  and  talents,  and  join- 
ing to  all  thefe  good  qualities,  a  found  judgment,  a 
confiderable  portion  of  knowledge,  and  an  excel- 
lent heart  j  with  a  German   lady,   gentle  by  na- 
ture, rendered  grave   by  a  republican  education^ 
fimple  in  her  manners,   and  combining  great  good 
nature    with    very    uncommon    information ;     and 
with  a  man   of  a  referved   difpolition,    but  good 
tempered,  witty,  and  polite.     The   other  perfon- 
ages  you   are  acquainted  with.     Such  is  the  com- 
pofition  of  our  domeflic  circle  during  the  prefent 
vacation  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  a  few  perfons  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  feveral  originals,  who  fet 
themfelves   above   every   body  elfe.     Befides   thisj 
you  would  have  entire  liberty,  wholefome  nourifli- 
ment,  paffable  wine,  long  walks,  long  converfations^^ 
entertaining  readings,  &c.     I  leave   you  to  judge 
whether  your  courfe  of  philofophy  would  not  have 
terminated  pleafantly; 

In  the  nest  place,  you  mufl  know  that  Eudora 
reads  well ;  begins  to  leave  oil  all  playthings  but 
the  needle  5  amufes  herfelf  in  making  geometriT 
cal  figures;  is  entirely  unfettered  by  drefsj  has 
no  idea  of  the  value  fet  upon  fcraps  of  gauze 
VOL.  IT.- PART  IV,  Q  and 
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^tld  ends  of  ribbons ;  thinks  herfelf  fine  when  flie  is 
told  that  file  is  good,  and  has  a  clean  white  frock 
on ;  and  looks  upon  a  cake,  given  v/ith  a  kifs,  as 
the  greatefi:  of  all  poflible  rewards.  You  muft  know 
too,  that  her  fits  of  ill  humour  are  more  unfrequentj 
and  of  fhorter  duration  ;  that  fhe  walks  in  the  dark 
as  well  as  by  daylight,  is  afraid  of  nothing,  and  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  a  lie  on  any  occafion 
whatever.  Add  to  this,;  that  fhe  is  five  years  and 
fix  weeks  old ;  that  I  do  riot  perceive  that  fhe  has 
falfe  ideas  oti  any  fubjeSl,  of  importance  at  leall  ;■ 
and  you  will  allow,  that  if  her  obflinacy  has  fatigued 
me,  if  her  fancies  have  made  me  uneafy,  and  if  her 
carelefs  indifference  has  rendered  it  more  difficult 
for  us  to  keep  her  under,  our  pains,  neverthelefs, 
have  not  beeti  thrown  away. 

Upon  fummlng  up  every  thing,  1  found  by  youf 
letter  that  all  the  reafoning^  of  which  you  were 
yourfelf  the  direft  obje^l,  was  very  jufl ;  that  you 
underftood  very  well  what  was  conducive  to  your 
prefent  and  future  happinefs ;  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  you  were  a  better  philofopher  than  three- 
fourths  of  mankind.  Continue  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  a  good  friend,  and  you  will  always  bear  a  high 
value  in  our  eyes,  and  in  thofe  of  all  good  men. 
Adieu  1 — Noon  approaches,  and  I  fhall  be  called 
to  dinner.  I  have  only  time  to  embrace  you  in  the 
name  of  the  v/holc  family,  Eudora  included,  who 
fi;ill  remembers  ^ou,  or  vour  narae^ 


C/o^ 
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Clos  la  Platiere^  Ofiober  J. 

YOUR  fervent  prayers  have  recalled  me  from 
the  abode  of  (hadows,  and  I  can  once  more  con= 
Verfe  v^ith  the  living.  I  did  not  lofe  fight  of  you  in 
the  other  world ;  but  I  faw  you  only  iii  the  diftance, 
like  thofe  fleeting  clouds  which  appear  upon,  and 
are  hardly  diftinguilliable  from  the  horizon.  Your 
orifons,  and  your  efforts  to  attraft  attentions  brought 
me  back  to  you  worldly  folks  with  additional  expe- 
rience. When  I  had  inhabited  only  one  planet,  I 
thought  it  was  pofTibl^  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  its  inhabitants,  without  injury  to  our  ihtercourfe 
with  the  men  of  anOthen  But  I  plainly  perceive 
that  it  is  not  the  cafe  ;  and  that  Proferpine  was  in 
the  right  to  divide  the  year  alternately  between 
Pluto  and  Ceres.  As  long  as  I  remained  in  the 
fludy,  nailed  down  to  my  delk,  you  heard  from  me 
often,  and  could  judge  of  my  way  of  life,  and  per- 
haps  of  my  hearty  by  my  correfpondence  -,  but  as 
long  as  that  correfpondence  was  kept  up  with  fpirit, 
the  people  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  of  our  town^ 
looked  upon  me  as  a  hermit,  who  could  only  con- 
verfe  with  the  dead,  and  who  difdained  all  com- 
merce with  her  fellow-creatures.  I  laid  do\Vri  my 
pen ;  fufpended  my  literary  labours  ;  walked  forth 
from  my  mufeumi  mixed  in  the  world,  and  fuf- 
fered  it  to  approach  me  ;  talked,  ate,  danced,  and 
laughed,  like  other  people,  Vv^ith  every  body  that 
Came  in  my  way ;  and  then  my  neighbours  per- 
ceived that  I  was  neither  an  owl,  nor  a  conflella- 

o  2  lion. 
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tion,  nor  a  female  pedant  3  but  a  being  both  tole- 
rable and  tolerant ;  while  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  me  dead.  I  am  about  to  refume  my  fludies, 
to  return  to  my  folitude,  and  expe6l  to  hear  you 
alter  your  note  once  miore. 

What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  while  ?  You 
have,  no  doubt,  increafed  the  fum  of  your  know- 
ledge ;  but  have  you  augmented  your  ftrength  of 
mind,  fo  as  to  take  mankind  as  you  find  them,  the 
world  as  it  goes,  and  fortune  in  whatever  fhape  (lie 
may  prefent  herfelf?  As  to  me,  I  am  in  fuch  a 
fl:ate  as  no  longer  to  care  about  any  thing  that  may 
contribute  to  that  end.  This  you  will  fay  is  eafy 
for  a  perfon  vi^hofe  nelt  is  feathered ;  and  who  has 
a  mate  to  help  her  philofophize,  and  the  reft  of  it ; 
but  there  are  a  number  of  circumftances  and  things 
which  are  independent  of  all  this,  and  which  have 
an  influence  over  our  happinefs:  that  influence  it  is 
that  ray  reafon  turns  to  good,  or  reduces  to  a  cipher. 

Only  think  how  mce*  (gentille)  I  am  ! — Nice!  this 
is  not  faying  a  little  ;  for  you  muft  know  that  at 
Villefranche,  in  the  Beaujolois,  the  word  nice,  applied 
to  either  man  or  woman,  means  the  practice  of 
virtue,  the  love  of  frudy,  good  fenfe,  aftivity,  &c. 
Accordingly  you  are  2.  nice  man,  if  you  do  your  duty 
as  a  citizen,  or  a  magiftrate,  or  any  thing  elfe.  You 

*  As  it  was  impoffible  to  tranflate  the  word  gentille  by  any  cor- 
refponding  word  in  EnglllTi,  fo  as  to  retain  the  abfurdity  which 
Madam  Roland  ridicules,  the  tranflaror  has  fubftituted  the  word 
tilce,  which  fometimes  fuffers  a  fiinilar  perverfion  of  fenfe  in  this 
•ountry,  and  almoft  always  in  New  England. 

cannot 
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c^annot  laugh  more  than  1  do  when  I  hear  it  gravely 
faid  of  a  father  of  a  family,  or  of  a  good  advocate, 
that  he  is  a  nice  man.  We  are  pretty  fpoken  peo- 
ple in  this  country  !  And  in  that  which  you  inhabit 
are  the  confequential,  the  fwaggerers,  the  Croefufes, 
and  the  s:reat  talkers,  as  much  refuecled  as  ever  ? 
As  to  vou,  wdiom  I  think  I  fee  at  this  moment,  talk- 
ing faft,  walking  like  lightning,  with  a  look  which 
fometimes  indicates  fenfibility,  and  fometimes  gid- 
dinefs,  but  which  never  has  anv  thino;  commanding' 
about  it,  when  you  affeft  to  look  grave,  becaufe  on 
fuch  occafions  you  make  Lavaterical  grimaces,  and 
becaufe  activity  alone  becomes  your  countenance ; 
you,  whom  we  love  with  all  our  hearts,  and  who 
deferve  our  affeftion,  tell  us  if  the  prefentj}'o«  be 
fupportable,  and  the  future  promifing;  for  this  it  is 
that  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of  that  age,  when  the 
illufions  of  youth  vaniih,  and  the  cares  of  ambition 
begin, 

January  i^. 

YOUR  adulation,  my  dear  friend,  was  thrown 
away  :  my  lord  and  mafter  is  not  yet  returned,  and 
I  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  puffed  up  ;  but  on  his 
account  I  feel  myfelf  obliged  to  you  for  your  inten- 
tion. On  my  own,  I  thank  you  for  your  agreeable 
little  letter,  the  receipt  of  which  gave  mp  much 
pleafure. 

I  did  not  imagine  you  were  a  Jew  in  any  part  of 
your  chara6ter  ;  but  I  find  you  not  a  little  of  a  rogue 
in  your  way  of  excufing  your  want  of  memory. 

o  3  We 
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We  have  had  a  variety  of  ftories  told  us  here 
about  ypur  Lyceum,  in  which  the  parliament  in- 
terferes, by  way  of  giving  Monfieur  de  la  Harpe  a 
yap  upon  the  knuckles  :  pray  is  there  any  truth  in 
it  ? 

I  keep  your  third  page  for  my  well-beloved,  who 
will  be  fenfible  of  its  excellence.  As  to  unworthy 
jTie,  I  like  Ariofto's  follies  better  than  all  the  truths 
of  your  learned  doftors,  with  their  hard  names^ 
which  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  pronouncing. 

To-morrow  will  be  one  of  my  happy  days  ;  I  IhaU 
fee  my  friend  after  two  months  abfence.  My  heart 
bounds  at  the  thought,  as  much  as  it  did  feven 
years  ago. 

Eudora  gives  you  as  good  as  you  bring,  without 
ceremony,  and  without  malice  ;  but  if  you  were  a 
hundred  leagues  nearer,  it  is  polTible  that  there 
might  be  a  little  pouting. 

May  2, 
WHAT  is  come  to  you  then,  my  good  old  friend  ? 
We  hear  no  more  about  you :  we  only  receive  a 
few  fhort  lines  announcing  fome  inclofure,  or  giving 
us  an  account  of  fome  commiffion  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  undertake  3  but  not  a  iingle  word 
of  friendfliip  j  not  ope  of  thpfe  little  articles  of  chit- 
chat, which  are  fo  expreffive  of  it,  becaufe  they 
proceed  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart,  and  are  given 
with  a  confidence  of  their  proving  interefting.  Do 
you  no  longer  love  us  ?  Have  you  met  with  better 
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friends,  with  perfons  who  value  you  more  highly, 
who  cherifh  you  more,  or  are  more  defirous  of  cul- 
tivating with  you  an  agreeable  and  lafting  con* 
.nexion,  founded  upon  reciprocal  efteem,  and  iimi- 
larity  of  tafle  and  inclinations  ? 

I  fliall  not  envy  you  the  happinefs  of  having  met 
with  beings  of  more  analogous  minds,  who  enable 
you  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  that  refults  from  the  com- 
munication of  your  thoughts  and  fentiments  -,  but  I 
fliall  complain  of  your  feeming  to  forget  thofe  with 
whom  you  formerly  partook  of  that  fatisfaftion.  I 
know  that  I  have  for  fome  time  paft  written  lefs 
frequently  than  before ;  but  I  have  told  you  the 
reafon.  You  ought  to  have  pitied  us  on  account 
of  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  and  variety  of  cares, 
that  prevented  us  from  contributing  as  much  as 
ufual  to  the  commerce  of  friendfhip,  and  not  to 
have  written  the  lefs  on  that  account  yourfelf ;  but 
the  contrary. 

It  is  by  mutually  fupplying  each  other's  deficien- 
cies, according  to  circumftances,  that  we  keep  up 
the  facred  flame  of  friendfhip,  of  which  candour, 
fimplicity,  unbounded  affe6tion,  and  indulgence, 
are  the  neceffary  attributes.  To  proceed  therefore 
according  to  my  principles,  I  forgive  you  whatever 
I  may  have  reafon  to  complain  of,  and  I  dedicate  to 
you  the  firft  moments,  not  of  leifure,  but  of  liberty, 
which  I  can  find  in  the  midit  of  the  more  peaceful, 
though  very  bufy  life  to  which  I  am  returned. 
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We  have  juft  paiTed  three  weeks  at  Lyons,  when 
the  neceffity  of  cultivating  a  variety  of  acquaintance 
and  connexions,  and  of  fulfilling  the  engagements 
they  led  us  to  contract,  did  not  leave  me  a  moment 
to  my felf. 

Let  us  know  then  what  vour  feelinsrs  are :  take 

'  o 

a  folltary  walk  :  you  ufed  to  tell  me,  that  it  was  in 
folitude  that  you  became  fenfible  that  you  had 
friends,  and  a  heart ;  I  hope  that  in  fuch  moments 
we  are  not  forgotten. — Is  the  revolution  in  public 
affairs  likely  to  produce  any  in  your  department  ? 
Can  you  devife.  any  project  for  your  more  rapid  pro- 
motion ?  Or  do  vou  continue  to  confole  yourfelf  for 
the  contrary  by  the  pleafures  of  fludy  ?  They  are 
certainly  great  for  a  philofophic  mind.  I  lately  met 
with  a  man  reduced  to  the  fiate  of  preceptor,  who 
is  happy  in  that  fituation,  and  confoles  himfelf,  by 
ftudy,  for  a  fortune  of  thirty  thoufand  livres  a  year, 
which  he  either  lofl  or  fquandered  away.  Much  may 
be  owing  to  his  difpoiition,  it  is  true  :  and  it  mufl  be 
confefTed,  that  we  often  give  credit  to  philofophy 
for  what  is  produced  by  a  man's  temper  pf  mind, 

Oclober  20. 
I  RECOLLECT  a  certain  certificate  of  confefr 
fion  which  you  forwarded  me :  it  contains  an  abfo- 
lution  in  proper  form  ;  and  I  feel  myfelf  difpofed  to 
piake  a  return  for  the  favour:  good  day  then;  peace 
be  with  you.  Perhaps  I  fhould  have  anfvv^ered  it 
fooner,  if  I  had  had  more  time :  bufinefs  on  the 
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■6ne  hand,  cares  on  the  other,  and  company  into 
the  bargain,  are  more  than  enough  to  fill  up  the 
day,  and  to  take  away  the  defire,  or  t'iC  power,  of 
entering  into  chat  with  our  diftant  friends  :  befides 
' — but  we  will  fiy  no  more  on  that  fubjeft. 

Whenever  I  have  had  a  few  moments  to  myfelf,  I 
have  employed  them  in  digefling  my  Httle  tour 
through  Swit2erland ;  to  which  1  do  a  greater 
honour,  as  you  may  perceive,  than  to  the  one  I 
made  through  England.  I  have  not  yet  finiflied  it  j 
nor  do  I  know  when  I  lliall.  Notwithilanding, 
however,  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  hail,  and  the  cold, 
which  befiege  us  during  our  vintage,  and  prevent 
its  completion,  I  am  confined  here  for  a  good  part 
of  the  winter.  You,  good  folks  of  the  capital, 
ought  to  be  much  edified  at  feeing  one  of  your 
country-women  fet  herfelf  down  in  the  midft  of  the 
woods,  where  the  wolves  are  howling,  W'hile  the 
neighbouring  mountains  are  covered  with  fnow, 
3ut  according  to  you,  what  fignifies  the  retreat  we 
inhabit  when  once  we  are  out  of  Paris  ?  Lyons, 
or  the  woods  ot  Alix,  are  all  one  in  your  eyes. 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  that  is  worth  hearing  ? 
f*ray  let  me  know  how  you  keep  your  head  in  order. 
As  to  your  heart,  it  is  a  good  fort  of  heart  at  bot- 
tom, and  would  go  on  very  well,  were  it  not  for 
that  fame  head,  which  fometimes  leads  it  aftray. 
And  then  the  fciences,  and  your  folitude.?  Have 
you  found  any  means  of  rendering  them  compa- 
tible with  one  another,  or  do  you  court  them  by 
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turns  ?  Among  fo  many  revolutions,  v/hich  threaten 
fo  many  perfons,  does  your  fituation  promife  you 
promotion  ?  Now  take  up  your  pen  in  your  turn  ; 
let  us  hear  from  you,  and  let  us  ftrengthen  the 
bonds  of  a  friendfhip  of  fo  many  years  Handing. 

Oiflober  24. 

I  AM  glad  you  join  me  in  my  deteftation  of  this 
everlafting  guzzling,  and  thefe  flovenlyhoufes.  If  I 
could  do  as  1  like,  or  were  alone  with  my  turtle-dove, 
I  would  not  give  a  dinner  for  thefe  three  years  to 
come;  but  would  have  elegant  apartments  in  town, 
and  a  delightful  little  box  at  the  Clofe :  but  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance  I  fhall  not  go  to  paradife  in 
fuch  a  hurry. 

The  wind  which  is  here  called  the  bife  (the  norths 
eaft)  is  blowing ;  and  1  keep  a  Chriftmas  fire.  The 
IciTer  veronica  and  pimpernel  are  hardly  to  be  feen 
in  the  fields ;  and  in  the  hedges  there  is  nothing 
but  half-blown  violets  and  primrofes  peeping  out 
from  among  the  leaves.  I  have  met  with  a  kind  of 
infeft  refembling  the  little  wood-lice,  that  are  found 
running  about  in  clofets  among  books  and  papers, 
only  a  great  deal  larger,  that  takes  up  its  abode  in 
the  fliell  of  a  fnail,  exaftly  as  the  hermit*  does  in 
that  which  it  adopts.  It  was  my  intention  to  go 
to  Lyons  next  month  -,  but  I  am  prevented  by 
houfehold  affairs,  and  regret  it  much  j  for  I  aip 

*  A  marine  animal  of  the  cancer  kind. 
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very  defirous  of  improving  my  acquaintance  with 
Madam  de  Villiers :  fiie  is  the  only  woman  I  caq  - 
find  to  my  Hking  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  :  (lie 
is  polite,  kind-hearted,  gentle,  modeft,  like  her  for- 
tune, goes  little  into  compapy,  is  very  well  in- 
formed, and  exceedingly  attached  to  her  hufband, 
who  is  much  older  than  herfelf,  and  whofe  labours 
in  the  fludy  ihe  partakes  of-  I  do  not  know  if  you 
are  acquainted  with  that  grave  philofopherj  an 
excellent  man  at  bottom,  very  ftiff  in  his  opinions 
and  manners,  tolerably  Well  verfed  in  chemiftry, 
and  various  other  branches  of  the  fciences,  and  par- 
ticularly {killed  in  entomology.  He  has  a  very 
interelting  cabinet  of  infei^s,  coHe^led  by  himfelf 
and  his  wife.  This  is  almoft  the  only  connexion, 
jeither  at  Lyons  or  here,  that  has  any  charms  for 
iTie.  I  fliould,  however,  have  occalion  to  fee  in 
the  former  place  feveral  very  interef^ing  perfons  in 
various  points  of  view.  Bufmeis  muft  take  place 
of  every  thing  :  I  therefore  leave  you  in  haile  to 
make  up  for  the  hajf  hour  I  have  devoted  to  you. 

April  6,   178S. 

REALLY  and  truly,  my  good  friend,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  applying  to  a  third  perfon,  in 
order  to  learn  what  is  become  of  you :  it  is  fo  long 
/ince  we  have  had  any  accounts  from  you,  exprefled 
in  the  tone  of  confidence,  which  keeps  up  that  of 
one's  friends,  that  I  almoil  doubt  whether  my  cor- 
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refpondence  upon  the  old  footing  will  be  well  re- 
ceived. 

Have  Vs^e  not  a  new  acquaintance  to  make  ?  Or 
do  you,  who  formerly  wrote  me  word  that  you 
changed  every  year,  rcfemble  the  you  of  three  years 
ago  ?  It  is  highly  neceffary  that  you  fliould  let  me 
know  ;  for  however  long  we  may  fuppofe  the  tele- 
fcope  to  be,  mine  does  not  enable  me  to  fee  things 
a  hundred  leagues  off.  I  can  only  judge  by  ap- 
proximation. For  indance,  I  recolleft  to  have 
known  you  in  pcffeffion  of  a  true  and  affe6tionate 
heart ;  and  as  that  is  a  thing  which  does  not  eafily 
change  its  nature,  I  fuppofe  you  in  polTeffion  of  it 
flill,  and-  love  you  accordingly.  But  it  feems  to 
nie  alfo,  that  you  are  fometim.es  in  your  mode  of 
expreflion,  and  in  your  ftyle,  the  reverfe  of  good- 
nature, or  thereabouts  ;  it  feems  to  me  alfo,  that 
you  do  not  like  to  be  told  of  it  ;  but  then  I  recoi- 
led that  I  have  paid  you  in  your  owm  coin,  when 
your  ill-temper  has  made  me  lofe  mine,  and  I  afk 
myfelf  in  what  itate  things  are  at  prefent  ?  Is  the 
tinge  growm  deeper,  or  is  it  gone  off?  I  am  for  the 
latter  fide  of  the  queftion,  when  I  figure  to  myfelf 
the  effefts  of  fludy,  of  naeditation,  and  of  happy  in- 
clinationsv  but  I  ^m  for  the  former  when  I  confider 
the  influence  of  the  world,  the  foclety  of  fools,  the 
fenfe  of  injuflice,  and  the  hatred  of  prejudices,  and 
of  tyranny.  I  (liall  therefore  continue  in  this  ftate 
of  incertitude,  until  you  remove  my  doubts.     But 
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that  yoti  may  have  none  in  regard  to  me,  I  will  give 
you  my  barometer,  as  it  Hands  in  the  different  places 
I  inhabit,  in  the  country,  I  forgive  every  thing : 
whenever  you  know  me  to  be  there,  you  may  ven- 
ture to  Ihew  yourfelf,  fuch  as  you  are,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  :  an  original,  a  cenfor,  or,  if  needs 
mult,  morofe  :  my  flock  of  indulgence  is  inexhauft- 
ible,  and  my  friendfaip  tolerates  all  «kinds  of  ap- 
pearances, and  every  fort  of  tone.  At  Lyons  I  make 
a  jefl  of  every  thing;  the  com.pany  I  fee  there  puts 
me  in  good  humour,  my  imagination  grows  more 
lively,  and  if  you  roufe  it,  you  mufl  take  the  con- 
fequences  ;  it  will  not  let  a  joke  efcape,  without 
fending  it  back  with  a  fliarper  point.  At  Ville- 
franche  I  deliberate  upon  every  thing,  and  forae- 
times  am  a  cenfor  in  my  turn.  Grave,  and  full  of 
bufinefs,  I  receive  the  due  im.preflion  from  every 
thing ;  I  fuffer  that  imprefHon  to  be  feen  without 
difguife ;  and  am  more  than  ufually  inclined  to 
reafon,  though  my  feelings  there  are  as  llron^  as 
elfe  where. 

You  mufl:  allow  that  I  give  you  great  advantage 
in  the  game  :  you  know  all  my  cards  before  I  fee 
yours.  Amidft  all  this  I  do  not  forget  your  differ- 
tations,  which  are  not  at  all  in  my  favour :  they 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  damp  your  ima- 
gination, and  do  not  leave  room  for  the  leaft  word 
of  friendfiiip.  I  no  longer  know  whether  your  fyl-  • 
logifms  are  in  baroco  or  mferifon ;  and  having  for- 
gotten Arillotle's  Categories,  being  acquainted  with 
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no  infect  but  the  hdy-hirdy  knowing  nothing  of 
Linnzeus  but  a  fcore  of  phrafes  for  cuhnary  and 
medicinal  purpofes,  I  am  fadly  afraid  left  our 
friendfliip  fliould  fail  for  want  of  fome  rallylng- 
poiiit.  By  way  of  reviving  it,  I  will  fpeak  to  you 
of  my  daughterj  whom  you  are  pleafed  with,  be- 
caufe  fhe  puts  me  out  of  all  patience.  In  the  firft 
place,  file  has  ftill  that  claim  to  your  kindnefsy 
although  (lie  gives  me  hopes  that  it  will  not  always 
be  the  fame|  flie  begins  to  fear  reproaches  almoft 
as  much  as  doing  penance  upon  dry  bread ;  fhe  is^ 
perhaps,  more  fenfible  of  the  approbation  beftowed 
upon  her  when  ^q  behaves  well,  than  of  the  plea- 
fure  of  eating  a  bit  of  fugar  ;  and  is  fonder  of  being 
carefled,  than  of  playing  with  her  doll.  What  £i 
fad  degeneration,  you  will  fay  3  what  a  fine  progrefs 
we  have  made ! 

She  is  very  fond  of  writing  and  dancing,  becaufe 
they  are  employments  that  do  not  fatigue  her  head^ 
and  will  make  a  great  proficiency  in  both.  Read- 
ing amufes  her,^  when  flie  has  nothing  to  do  that 
llie  likes  better,  which  does  not  frequently  happen  ? 
but  flie  cannot  bear  ftories  that  require  more  than 
half  an  hour  to  come  to  the  end  :  (lie  is  ftill  a  long 
way  off  from  Robinfon  Grufoe.  The  harpfichord 
fometimes  makes  her  gape  :  it  requires  the  head 
to  woi-k,  and  that  is  a  thing  flie  does  not  excel  in  : 
there  are  foundsj  however,  that  flie  is  fond  of,  and 
when  fhe  has  ftrummed  an  air  of  The  Three  Farmers ■, 
with  both  handsj  flie  does  not  fail  to  be  mightily 
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proud  of  her  performance ;  and  to  repeat  three  or 
four  notes  that  pleafe  her  five  or  fix  times  over. 
She  is  very  fond  of  a  clean  white  frock,  becaufe  (he 
Is  the  prettier  for  it,  and  becaufe  (lie  thinks  it  muft 
make  her  appear  more  agreeable.  She  does  not  fuf- 
pect  that  there  are  rich  dreffes  v/hlch  entitle  the 
wearers  to  greater  confideration,  and  likes  a  leather 
ihoe  bound  with  rofe-coloured  ribands,  better  than 
one  of  fdk  of  2ifombre  hue.  But  ihe  would  like  ftill 
better  to  be  running  about  in  the  country,  than  to 
be  neatly  dreifed,  and  to  fit  primming  up  in  com- 
pany. She  has  a  ftrong  inclination  to  fay  and  do 
the  very  contrary  of  what  fhe  is  defired,  becaufe  ilie 
thinks  it  agreeable  to  a6l  iri  her  ov/n  way;  and  this 
fometimes  carries  her  to  great  lengths.  But  as  flie 
is  fure  to  be  repaid  with  intereft,  fhe  begins  to  fuf- 
pe6l  that  flie  might  do  better,  and  gives  herfeif  as 
much  credit  for  an  aft  of  obedience,  as  we  fliould 
do  for  a  fublime  effort  of  the  mind.  Her  fair  hair 
takes  every  day  a  deeper  hue.  Her  complexion  is 
rather  pale,  unlefs  when  flie  takes  fome  violent 
exercife.  She  fometimes  bluflics  from  embarraff- 
rnent,  and  is  always  in  great  hafte  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  any  blunder  that  fhe  has  com- 
mitted* She  is  very  flrong,  and  her  teniperameht 
has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  her  father.  She 
is  now  fix  years,  fix  monthsj  and  two  days  old. 
•Although  file  plays  a  great  deal  with  her  father^^ 
fhe  reveres  him  fo  highly,  that  flie  begs  of  me,  as 
the  greateft  favour  poffible,  to  conceal  her  little 
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mifdemeanours  from  his  knowledge.  She  fears  mc 
lefs,  and  fometimes  fpeaks  to  me  m  a  very  flighting 
way ;  but  I  am  her  confidant  upon  all  occafions  ; 
and  fhe  is  very  much  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  when  we 
quarrel,  for  flie  has  then  nobody  to  whom  to  apply 
for  any  indulgence,  nor  to  whom  to  tell  her  little 
tales.  We  are  in  doubt  whether  we  fhall  have  her 
inoculated  or  not;  it  is  a  queftion  that  gives  great 
anxiety  and  occupation  to  my  mind.  If  it  were  for 
a  perfon  lefs  dear  to  me,  I  fliould  eafily  come  to  a 
decifion,  for  probabilities  are  much  in  favour  of 
the  operation ;  but  I  fhould  never  forgive  myfelf 
for  having  expofed  her  to  the  unfavourable  chance^ 
if  fne  fiiould  prove  the  vittim  of  it,  and  lliould 
rather  wdfii  that  Ihe  might  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
Nature,  than  that  it  iliould  happen  by  my  means. 
Belides,  I  dread  the  taint  of  a  ftranger's  bloody 
which  might  be  communicated  by  inoculation  ;  an 
obje6i:ion  to  which  I  have  not  yet  heard  a  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer. 

Find  me  then,  if  you  can,  good  reafons  to  bring 
me  to  a  decifion. 

Adieu  ! — I  am  going  to  return  to  my  iludies:  tell 
me  if  I  have  given  much  interruption  to  yours.  1 
wifli  you  peace  of  mind,  and  every  thing  that  can  , 
contribute  to  your  entire  fatisfacrion  3  and  if  you  be 
ftill  our  good  friend,  as  1  hope,  1  embrace  you  with 
all  mv  heart. 


Monday, 
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Monday,  April  7= 
YOU  will  readily  underftand,  my  worthy  friends 
that  I  had  not  received  your  little  epiftle  of  the. 
fourth,  when  I  wrote  you  the  inclofed.  You  will 
therefore  take  no  more  than  what  is  good  at  all 
times,  and  will  pafs  lightly  over  the  raillery,  by 
which  1  endeavoured  to  provoke  you,  in  order  to 
make  you  break  filence. 

I  was  highly  fenfible  of  this  mark  of  your  friend- 
fliip,  which  made  me  perceive  that  1  retained  a 
greater  attachment  for  you,  than  I  either  faid  or 
thought  I  did.  Tell  me  then  what  are  your  fubje£ls 
offorrow:  nobody  will  more  readily  fliare  them  than 
ourfelves.  I  have  perfectly  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
all  uneafmefs  about  the  place  j  as  foon  as  my  hus- 
band's health  gives  me  any,  I  feel  that  in  compa- 
rifon  with  that  objeft,  every  other  is  nothing. 

He  is  better  fmce  he  went  to  Lyons ;  but  his 
chell  is  affefted  as  foon  as  ever  he  begins  to  write 
with  any  affiduity.  I  am  therefore  at  great  pains  to 
make  his  labours  for  the  Encyclopedia  laft  as  long 
as  poifible,  by  means  of  moderation  and  intervals, 
gnd  to  partake  of  them  myfelf  as  much  as  I  can. 

Villefranche,  April  21. 

WE  have  received  your  agreeable  epiftle  with 
the  greateft  pleafure,  and,  with  the  warmeft  feelings 
©f  friendfliip.  It  is  not  neceifary  for  me  to  be  at 
the  Clcfe,  in  order  to  find  it  to  my  tafte.     You 

VOL.  II,  PART  IV.  p  wrote 
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ivrote  it  at  a  moment  in  which  you  did  not  (land  iii- 
need  of  the  indulgence  of  your  friends,  and  id 
which  they  difcover  you  to  be  every  thing  that  they 
can  defire.  You  viiit  the  unfortunate,  and  yoii 
(Endeavour  to  confole  them :  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
efFe6lual  means  of  preferving  and  increaiing  the 
native  gobdnefs  of  the  heart. 

i  have  alfo  that  painful  advantage  :  my  nearefi 
neighbour  has  loft  an  excellent  hufband,  whom  (he 
loved  as  I  love  mine.  This  woman,  whole  mind  is 
of  the  common  call,  is  rendered  iublime  by  her 
grief;  fo  much  does  a  ftrong  and  lively  fentiment 
render  us  fuperior  to  ourfelves.  She  has  a  great 
jiumbei*  of  acquaintances,  all  of  whom  eiideavour 
to  div^ert  her  attention  from  her  lofs.  I  am,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  who  never  attempt  to  confole  herj 
and  who  weep  with  her  fnicerely  :  my  tears  render 
her's  lefs  bitter,  and  her  affliction  lefs  grievous. 

Our  eldeft  brother  fet  off  this  morning  at  five 
o'clock :  pray  examine  him  lav  at  eric  ally.  I  believe 
that  his  pointed  nofe  will  pleafe  you,  and  that  his 
mouth  will  give  you  fome  pain  :  it  feems,  at  leall 
to  me,  to  be  at  variance  with  every  thing  like  wit 
and  tafte.  As  to  his  forehead,  I  am  at  no  lofs 
what  to  think  of  it ;  but  I  will  not  forefial  your 
obfervations.  You  know  what  I  wrote  to  Laii- 
thenas  concerning  the  triumph  which  I  offered  him 
over  elderfliip,  pray  be  of  the  party;  and  let  the 
praife  of  the  younger  brother,  and  the  care  of 
enhancing  every  thing  that  is  in  his  favour,  lliew 

his 
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his  elder,  that  a  man  may  enjoy  great  coniidera-^ 
tion  in  fpite  of  primogeniture. 

You  are  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  apply  your* 
felf  to  a  fcience  fo  agreeable  as  natural  hiftory  :  I 
cannot  figure  to  niyfelf  a  ftudy  which  agrees  better 
wiih  our  peace  of  mind,  or  which  is  better  fitted 
to  defend  us  from  thofe  paffions  that  diilurb  it. 

Adieu ! — -i  embrace  you. 

May  22i 
MANY  thanks  for  your  news :  it  brings  us  a 
little  acquainted  with  the  world  again,  from  which 
we  were  a  hundred  leagues  off.  I  am  very  much 
of  your  opinion^  both  as  to  the  principles,  to  the 
bufinefs  itfelf,  and  to  the  refult  that  we  ought  to 
defire. 

We  eet  nothin*  biit  falfified  intelliq-ence,     Tha 

on  o 

journals  are  garbled,  and  fent  a  fecond  time  to  the 
prefs :  it  is  a  great  pity.  My  health  is  but  indif- 
ferent, and  I  am  threatened  with  another  dofe  of 
phyfic.  An  ounce  of  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  indifference,  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  my  conftitution  ;  but  thofe  drugs, 
common  as  they  are,  are  not  to  be  bought,  and  i 
fhould  abhor  making  ufe  of  them. 

Send  me  then  your  journal,  if  it  be  not  in  Latin  : 
as  to  the  fowls,  1  cannot  promife  you  them  in 
exchange,  but  I  can  promife  you  fome  pretty  fpe- 
cimens  of  quartz,  upon  yellow  ftones,  with  which 
our  Clofe  abounds.     Is  not  that  Hill  better  for  a 

p  2  man 


man  of  fcience,  although  not  fo  digeftible  ?  Give 
us  a  good  receipt  to  deftroy  caterpillars,  and  thei^ 
you  may  comCj  and  eat  your  {hare  of  our  apples. 
In  good  earned,  fliall  you  never  be  able  to  make  aj 
pilgjimag-e  to  this  part  of  the  world  I  We  would 
take  you  a  walk  through  our  woods,  and  over  our 
mountains  ;  from  our  terrace  you  would  fee  Mont- 
Blanc,  which  our  peafants,  I  know  not  why,  call 
The  Cat's  Mountain,  and  we  would  go  in  a  body 
to  vi fit  Mount  Pila.  Throw  off  your  fetters  for  a 
Mttk  while,  and  join-  us  in  our  retreat :  you  vn\l 
find  there  true  friendihip.,.  and  real,  fimplicity  of 
heart.  A  woman  of  Lyons  has  betrayed  me  5  her 
huihand  has  done  ftill  worfe ;  and  between  them 
they  have  printed  one  half  of  my  tour  through  Swit- 
zerland. I  have  infifted  upon  the  cancelling  of  my 
name,  and  of  every  thing  that  might  ferve  to  point 
me  out,  and  it  has  been  done  ;  but  there  are  fo 
many  blunders,  and  the  cenfor  (an  abbej  has  fo 
curtailed  me,  that  I  am  quite  flupified  at  it,,  and 
hardly  know  my  own  work. 

CIos  la  Platiere,  June  18,^ 
I  SEND  you  a  treafure  for  a  naturalift,  but  the- 
de{lru6lion  of  our  kitchen  gardens.  You  will  find 
in  the  box  that  accompanies  this,  feveral  indivi- 
duals of  a  fpecies  of  infe£l  which  preys  upon  arti- 
chokes. Thefe  villanous  little  animals,  ofafhape 
fomewhat  refembling,  that  of  caterpillars,  have  at 
the  eud  of  their  tails- a  kind  of  fcaly  mantle^  which 

they 
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they  throw  over  their  backs,  and  thus  brave  eveiy 
danger.  When  once  they  fet  to  work  upon  the 
artichokes,  they  devour  the  pulpy  fubflance  of  the 
leaves ;  the  whole  plant  turns  white,  and  withers^ 
ceafes  to  be  produftivej  and  fometimes  abfoiutely 
dies.  We  are  ignorant,  in  this  country,  both  of 
the  name  of  the  infeft,  and  of  the  way  of  deftroy- 
ing  it.  They  do  not  often  make  their  appearance  ; 
and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  prefent  year,  the  firft 
in  which  they  have  been  feen  fince  I  came  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  they  never  fh@w  themfelve^  but 
after  a  great  drought. 

If  it  be  unknown  to  you,  it  is  a  prefent  I  am 
making  you,  and  I  aik  in  return  a  receipt  to  get  rid 
of  them :  if  you  can  procure  us  one,  you  will  render 
a  fervice  to  the  whole  province.  You  will  find  two 
individuals,  which  I  furprifed,  in  a  different  fliapf  ; 
they  are  larger,  and  in  their  prefent  drefs  refemble 
a  wood-loufe. 

You  will  be  able  to  judge  by  fome  bits  of  arti- 
choke-leaves, inclofed  in  the  box,  of  the  ftate  to 
v/hich  thefe  little  black  animals  reduce  the  befl  of 
our  vegetables. 

1  have  juft  opened  the  box  again,,  and  find  nothing 
left  already  of  my  pretended  wood-loufe,  but  a  fkin 
of  a  greenifh  white.  The  black  animal  has  crept 
out  of  it,  and  is  now  running  about  like  the  reftj, 
svith  the  mantle,  which  gives  them  the  appearance 
'^f  little  ^n'ck/y  balls.  _         * 
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July  4. 

HONOUR  to  the  fciences,  and  ftili  more  to 
men  of  fcience,  for  their  admirable  expedients  1 
Are  not  my  artichokes  well  protected  ?  And  have 
I  not  made  a  notable  addition  to  the  fum  of  my 
knowledge,  by  learning  to  give  the  name  of  larva, 
to  what  I  defignated  fo  well,  by  that  of  the  little 
black  animal? 

You  do  not  fo  much  as  telfme  what  the  two  per- 
fect infers,  hatched  on  the  road,  refemble,  though  I 
had -informed  you,  that  you  Vv^ould  find  in  the  box 
two  individuals  in  a  new  drefs.  But  I  have  met  w^ith 
fome  in  my  garden  in  a  third  fliape,  with  a  hand- 
fome  green  cuirafs,  running  brifkly  along,  and  no 
longer  making  me  iick  with  their  difgufting  appear- 
ance, although  they  fall  dire611y  upon  the  artichoke 
itfelf,  and  pay  no  further  attention  to  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.  You  and  your  brother  mail;  agree  as 
you  can  about  the  two  bottles  of  oil :  in  the  mean 
time  I  muft  inform  your  fcience,  that  it  is  for  the 
ufe  of  the  human  fpecies  alone,  and  that  it  is  the 
laft  and  mofi:  powerful  remedy  for  worms.  The 
dofe  is  a  few  drops,  in  a  fpoonful  of  any  fort  of 
fyrup.  By  thefe  means  grown-up  perfons  have  been 
fnatched  from  the  grave,  after  all  other  remedies 
have  proved  inejfire6lual,  and  when  they  have  been 
almoft  expiring  in  convulfions.  Eudora  once  took 
feme  in  a  violent  fit  of  iicknefs,  and  fhortly  after 
voided  a  very  lai^e  wonii,  the  only  one  which  Ihe 
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ever  brought  away  in  her  life,  and  of  which  the 
cxpulfion  was  the  fignal  of  better  heallh. 

Perhaps  this  difcovery  may  be  new  tp  fome  of 
your  doftors,  and  will  be  more  ufeful  to  them,  than 
your  prefervatives  againft  the  caffida  viridis  will  tp 
me :  this  is  the  way  in  which  I  arq  rcfolved  to  re- 
venge myfeif  for  your  want  of  knowledge. 

I  expe£l  your  fevere  critique  ;  but  I  beg  you  to 
fufpend  it  as  far  as  relates  to  the  article  Lavater,  as 
I  have  new  matter  to  furnifli. 

You  no  longer  fay  any  thing  about  your  men  ot 
fcience,  and  the  intriguers,  and  fo  on,  that  pretend 
to  it :  what  is  that  little  nation  doing,  while  the 
great  republic  is  in  diforder,  and  money  as  fcarce 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Hate,  as  VN/'ater  was  in  our  cif- 
tern  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ? 

I  have  now,  however,  enough  to  baptize  you,  if 
you  will  come  and  fee  us ;  and  I  may  venture  to 
defy  every  thing  reprehenfible  about  you,  with  an 
element  fo  pure,  a  fite  fo  excellent,  and  fo  deep  a 
folitude.  My  good  man  is  ftill  a^  Lyons ;  nor  do  I 
very  well  know  when  he  will  come  back.  My 
health  is  tolerable,  as  long  as  I  have  nothing  to 
affe£l  me,  or  make  me  uneafy ;  but  my  ftpmach  is  not 
in  a  (late  to  bear  without  injury  the  emotions  of  my 
heart,  or  the  agitation  of  my  mind :  when  they 
are  too  mmch  employed,  the  former  goes  quietly  to 
reft,  and  will  no  longer  do  its  office.  We  muft  put 
Vp  with  thefe  old  fervants,  who  take  it  in  their  head 
to  govern. 

p  4  Adieu ! 
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Adieu ! — I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  I  amufe 
myfeif  with  chit-chat.  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
have  dropped  your  correfpondence,  fince  I  have 
been  living  in  retirement.  I  have  only  heard  once 
from  you  at  this  place,  where  I  have  been  ever 
ijnce  the  fifteenth  of  laft  month.  Health  and  friend- 
ihip  I 

Cftober  i. 

Hang  yourfelf,  dainty  Crillon*;  we  are  making 
jellies  and  jams,  and  fweet  wine,  and  fweet-meats, 
and  you  are  not  here  to  tafte  them  !  Thefe,  elegant 
Sir,  are  my  prefent  occupations.  The  vintage  in  the 
mean  time  is  going  on  amain,  and  very  fhortly  it 
will  be  only  in  the  cellar  of  the  mailer,  and  in  the 
cupboard  of  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  that  the  grape, 
and  its  delicious  juice,  will  be  found.  That  of  this 
year  will  be  excellent ;  but  we  fliall  have  little  of 
it,  on  account  of  the  vifit  paid  us  by  the  hail :  an 
honour  which  always  leaves  a  dear  and  lading  re- 
membrance behind  it. 

Why  then  do  you  not  write  to  us  ?  you  wha 
have  no  vintage  to  attend  to ;  can  there  be  any 
other  occupation  in  the  world  befide  ? 

But  you  are  quite  loft  in  the  labyrinth  of  politics, 
and  exhauft  yourfelf  in  dilfertations  upon  the  good 

*  An  allufion  to  a  letter  of  Henry  IV.  beginning  in  thefe  words 
Hang  yourfelf,  brave  Crillon  j  we  have  been  %hting  at  Arques,, 
Ihd  you  were  not  there,— 7r<7«/i 
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to  be  done,  that  will  never  take  place.  What  Is 
M.  Necker  about  r  They  fay  that  there  is  a  terrible 
party  againft  him.  And  the  tall  devil  of  an  arch- 
billiop.  He  was  faid  to  be  fet  off  for  Rome  ;  but 
it  is  now  reported  that  he  is  in  clofe  cuftody. 

May  God  grant  peace  to  the  good,  and  annihi- 
late the  wicked !  Devote  a  few  moments  to  the 
recolleftion  of  your  friends  at  the  world's  end,  who 
do  not  forget  you,  and  who  embrace  you  without 
ceremony,  except  Eudora,  who  might  already  have 
her  objections 

How  do  the  fclences  go  on  in  the  midfl  of  our 
political  convulfions,  and  our  financial  diftrefs  ?  and 
the  men  of  learning,  and  the  great  talkers,  and  the 
colle6tions,  and  the  courfes  of  leftures,  and  La 
Blancherie,  and  the  mufeums,  and  the  mufards 
(loungers  ? ) 

We  are  told  here  that  Necker's  anfwer  is  ready  y 
but  that  he  mufl  leave  the  kingdom  in  order  to 
publifh  it.  What  is  faid  of  it  in  your  part  of  the 
world  ?  We,  who  think  him  pretty  much  of  the 
charlatmi,  in  fpite  of  his  charaEter^  have  great  doubts 
of  the  exiftence  of  that  anfwer,  or  of  its  being  good 
for  any  thing,  in  cafe  its  exiftence  be  real. 

Carra's  manner  befpeaks  him  exa61iy  what  you 
reprefent  hito  to  be.  I  iliould  be  very  glad  to  be 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  him. 

Tell  my  brother-in-law  what  1  have  not  been 
able  to  let  him  know,  that  the  Intendant  came 
here  to  infifl  upon  the  regiftering  of  the  edicts,  after 
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which  our  balllwic,  though  very  happy  at  this  little 
piece  of  violence,  a{te6led  to  be  in  no  hafle  to  take 
i,ts  meafiires  in  confequence.  Next  comes  a  letter 
from  the  Intendant  to  his  fab-delegate,  deliring  to 
know  if  the  court  had  begun  to  fit,  and  pointing 
put  the  neceffity^  in  cafe  any  difficulty  fliould  arife^ 
of  informing  gov^ernment,  &c.  The  bell  of  the 
town-hall  is  ringing,  and  our  magiftrates  are  af- 
fembling,   probably  to  form  2l prefidial^  court. 

The  grand  bailiv/ic  of  Lyons  held  its  firft  fitting 
on  Friday,  'upon  a  threat  of  its  being  transferred  tq 
Macon,  in  cafe  of  any  refiftanc^. 

But  Macon  refufes  to  fubmit  to  the  jurifdiclioq 
of  Lyons. 

Neverthelefs,  the  little  tribunals  are  upon  the 
whole  well  fatisfied  vvith  the  revolution. 

We  poor  plebeians,  whofe  pockets  will  be  emp- 
tied, without  any  one  faying  hy  your  leave,  were  the 
only  perfons  difpleafed  with  this  fame  bufmefs  of 
regiftering,  and  this  formation  of  a  plenary  courts 
compofed  of  creatures  of  the  crown. 

It  appears  to  us  befides,  that  the  right  of  jurif^ 
dlftion  given  to  the  inferior  courts  is  too  confider= 
able.  In  fmall  places,  where  golliping  and  preju- 
dices have  fo  much  influence,  the  fortune  of  almoft 
every  individual  is  left  at  the  difcretion  of  judges, 
very  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon  and  deceived. 

*  In  France  an  inferior  court  of  judicature,  from  which  an  ap- 
peal lay  to  the  provincial  parliaments.— 7rff»/*. 
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Let  us  wait  and  fee— let  us  blefs  America,  and 
weep  over  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Babyion. 
Adieu  1— We  love  you  as  much  as  ever, 

December-  4. 
COME,  now,  Mr.  Doctor,  have  the  goodnefs,  I 
befeech  you,  to  ]et  me  'know  fub it o^  for  that  is  the 
ivay  to  pleafe  the  ladies,  if  the  famous  turnips,  at 
prefent  fo  much  extolled  at   Paris,  and  fo  m.uch 
pultivated  in  its  vicinity,  be  of  the  gepus  rajiJiamii 
or  brajjica.     Then  you  will   tell   me,  en  paffant,   in 
what  genus  you  include  the  turniji-radijli,  which  you 
Parifians  eat  at  breakfaft ;  and  then,   whether  you 
are  acquainted  Vv^ith  the  long  and  ra^m^radiili  which 
grows  in  Flanders,  and  in  fome  of  our  provinces, 
and  what  you  call   it.     Let  your  decilion  on  all 
-thefe  points  be  exaO:  and  preclfe :  it  will  terminate 
very  learned  difcuffions,  in  which  you  may  confider 
it  as  a  great  honour  to  be  chofen  for  umpire.     But 
let  that  decifion  be  accompanied   by  the  Linnaean 
terms;  for  we  have  a  great  many  things  to  attend 
to,  and  very  few  books.     Should  I  be  fatisfied  with 
your  fcience,  and  fliould  you  notwithftanding  be 
unacquainted  with  our  radi/Iies,  the  mod  falubrious, 
the  mildeft,  and  the  lighteil  of  all  poffible  kinds  of 
focxl  for  man  and  beafl:,  I  will  fend  one  of  them  at 
your  head  of  five  or  fix  pounds  weight,  long  or  reund^ 
as  you  heft  liJce, 

Adieu ! 
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.   Adieu  ! — Do  not  altogether  forget  your  friends 
<of  the  laft  centurv,  who  embrace  you  with  fmcere 
'  affection. . 

CIos  la  Platiere,  Oftober  8. 

WE  hear  nothing  from  you,  my  dear  friend,  and 
yet  the  parliaments  are  coming  forward,  and  a6ting 
in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner.  Are  the  friends 
of  order  and  liberty,  who  defired  their  re-eftablifli- 
ment,  then  doomed  to  regret  it  ?  What  efie6l  have 
their  refoiutions  produced  upon  the  public  mind  ? 
Their  mention  of  the  ftates-general  of  1614,  their 
pretenfions,  their  tone,  and  their  language,  are  very 
£ngular. 

The  queilion  then  is  only  to  know,  whether  we 
are  to  vegetate  miferably  under  the  rod  of  a  Ungle 
tyrant,  or  to  groan  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  feveral 
united  defpots  ?  The  alternative  is  dreadful,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice,  for  there  is  no  making  one  be^ 
tween  evils  of  the  fame  magnitude.  Though  the 
national  degradation  may  be  lefs  general  in  an 
ariftocracy,  than  under  the  defpotifm  of  an  unbri- 
dled monarch,  the  fituation  of  the  people  is  fome- 
Jimes  harder,  and  would  be  fo  among  us,  where 
the  privileged  claffes  are  every  thing,  and  where 
she  moft  numerous  clafs  is  counted  for  little  more 
ihan  a  cipher. 

We  are  told  that  the  principal  financiers  hav€ 
■tritered  into  a  league  againft  Necker  :  what  is  that 
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itiinifler  about :  Has  he  not  yet  fixed  himfelf  firmlf 
in  the  faddle  ? 

July  26. 

No,  you  are  not  free:  nobody  as  yet  is  fov 
Public  confidence  is  betrayed:  our  letters  are  in- 
tercepted. You  complain  of  my  filence,  and  I 
write  to  you  by  every  pod.  It  is  true,  I  entertain^ 
you  very  little  with  my  perfonal  affairs: — who  is  the 
traitor^  that  at  this  moment  minds  any  bufinefs  but 
that  of  the  nation?  It  is  true  alfo,.  that  1  have  written 
ftill  more  vigoroufly  than  you  have  a6led  ;  and  yet 
if  you  do  not  take  care,  all  you  have  done  will  be 
only  a  vain  parade.  Neither  have  I  received  the 
letter  from  you  which  our  friend  Lanthenas  fpeak& 
of.  You  fend  me  no  news,  and  yet  there  muft  be 
a  great  abundance.  You  bufy  yourfelves  about  a 
iBunicipality,  and  you  fuffer  heads  to  efcape,  which- 
are  about  to  conjure  up  new  horrors. 

You  are  nothing  but  children  ;  your  enthufiafni 
is  a  momentary  blaze  ;  and  if  the  national  affem-- 
bly  do  not  bring  two  illuftrious  heads  to  a  formal 
trial,  or  if  fame  generous  Decius  do  not  ftrike  them 
oflf,  you  will  all  go  to  the  devil  together. 

If  this  letter  do  not  reach  you,  let  the  bafc 
■wretches  who  read  it  blufli,  on  learning  that  it  is- 
from  a  woman,  and  tremble  on  refleclin^  that  (he 
is  able  to  make  a  hundred  entliufiails,  who-  will 
make  millions  more. 


Auguft 
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Auguf!:  li. 

IT  is  not  to  the  citizen  only  that  I  addrefs  my- 
felf  to-day,  but  to  the  naturaiift  a]fo.  We  do  not 
give  up  politics-:  they  are  at  this  moment  too  in- 
terefting  ;  nor  fhould  we  deferve  to  live  in  a  free 
-Country,  if  \vq  grew  indifferetit  to  the  public  weal. 
But  the  days  are  long ;  people  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  ardent  minds,  foon  draw  their  conclu- 
iionsi  letters -and  converfation  cari  only  fill  up  a 
part  of  our  time,  when  \ve  are!  not  aftors  in  th6 
bufy  fcene  ourfelves  ;  nor  can  we  for  ever  feaft 
upon  the  fame  dilli.  Furs  are  then  coming  once 
more  upon  the  carpet :  they  are  interefcing  on  ac- 
count of  their  immediate  relation  to  apart  of  natu- 
ral hiftory»  There  is  no  work  indeed  in  which  we 
,  cannotj  in  fome  (liape  or  other,  introduce  and  fet 
forth  the  rights  of  juliice,  aild  the  true  principles  of 
kdmiriiftration; 

We  are  ftudyihg  with  miich  pleafure  the  A'f^/;;;^i- 
/ia  of  Erx/el>en,  and  I  think  we  may  quote  him  with 
confidence :  we  have,  however,  remarked,  that  his 
ov^•n  quotations  of  the  different  wo^ks  of  Linnzeus, 
BuifoUj  Bomare  hinircrll-,  and  a  thoufand  other  au- 
thorSj  are  from  editions  more  than  tv/eilty  years 
old. 

For  thefe  twenty  years  pail:  natural  hifrory  has 
been  very  generally  cultivated :  it  has  made  a  great 
progreil;,  and  we.  iliould  perhaps  rim  a  riik  of  find-^ 
inf  ourfelves  behindhand  in  feveral  articles,  if  we 

were 
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Were  to  place  our  principal  dependanc2  upon  ail 
authority  of  fuch  ancient  date. 

We  fliould  be  glad  to  know  then  whether  iany 
able  naturaiill:  exift  in  Europe,  who  has  publifhed. 
lince  that  period  ;  and  whether  you  chance  to  be 
acquainted  with  any  work  of  later  dn.te,  which  is 
worth  confulting,  and  deferving  of  faith.  Com- 
municate to  us  what  you  khow  in  that  refpect,  and 
try  to  procure  us  all  the  information  you  can.  Did 
Erxleben  publifh  nothing  but  his  Mammalia,  parti- 
cularly lince  he  gave  that  Work  to  the  world?  And 
have  not  fome  of  the  learned  men  of  Germany,  or 
England,  gone  over  the  fame  ground  fmce  with 
equal  fuccefs  ? 

As  foon  as  you  have  it  in  your  power,  we  fliall 
expe£t  a  fatisfa6tory  ai^fwer  on  that  head,  and  in 
the  mean  time  will  beg  you  to  explain  to  us  one  of 
his  paflages :  we  comprehend  the  words,  but  as  we 
do  not  underftand  the  iignification  of  the  figures, 
the  whole  is  loft  upon  us. 

It  is  in  page  42,  Naturaks  hie  fubeile,  ordines 
generum,  i — 7  ;  9 — 11 ;  12 — 20  j  21^ — 24;  25 — 31 ; 
■32 — 40  j  41 — 46;  47 — 51;  apparet  3  neque  male 
conjungi  crediderim,  7  and  8;  11  and  12;  20  and 
21  J  24  and  253  31  and  32  ;  40  and  41  5  46  and 

47-  _ 

Fiat  lux. — That  is  your  bufinefs 

We  embrace  vou  heartily. 


Au^ufl 
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Auguft  2§, 
YOU  deferve  a  few  friendly  lines  for  your  lad 
letter,  which  gave  us  great  pleafure.  I  can  eaiily 
conceive  how  much  you  muft  be  occupied  ;  and 
accordingly  I  do  not  complain  of  your  momentary 
filence,  as  of  a  fault  which  you  commit,  but  as  of 
a  privation  which  I  fuffer,  Courage  then  j  continue 
to  affemble :  by  dint  of  uniting  for  the  common 
weal,  the  fpbere  of  good-will  is  extended,  ideas 
are  propagated,  and  the  public  fpirit  is  fixed  upon 
a  firmer  footing. 

Our  filly  country  towns  are  a  hundred  leagues 
behind  you  in  all  poffible  refpe61:s  :  vanity  there  is 
fo  great,  that  each  individual  thinks  he  is  grown  one 
half  fraaller.  Every  one  looks  only  to  himfelf ;  and 
the  confequence  is,  that  the  whole  fee  nothing  but 
fools.  I  believe  that  the  honefl  Englifliman  is  in 
the  right,  and  that  we  muft  have  a  fmall  touch  of 
civil  war  before  we  are  good  for  any  thing.  All 
thefe  little  quarrels,  and  infurreftions  of  the  people, 
feem  to  me  inevitable ;  nor  do  I  think  it  pollible  to 
rife  to  liberty,  from  the  midft  of  corruption,  with- 
out ftrong  convulfions.  They  are  the  falutary  crifes 
of  a  ferious  difeafe.  We  are  in  want  of  a  terrible 
political  fever  to  carry  off  ouj^  foul  humours.  Go 
on  and  profper  then:  let  our  rights  be  declared;  let 
them  be  fubmitted  to  our  confideration^  and  let  the 
conilitution  come  afterwards. 


We 
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We  iliall  come  to  blows :  I  fully  expeft  It  .*  what 
Is  to  be  done  ?  We  muft  arm  ourfelves  with  cou- 
rage. I  will  lay  afide  the  fciences,  and  all  the  reft  of 
•it,  to  talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  politics.  At 
this  moment  can  any  other  intereft  come  in  compe- 
tition with  our  political  concerns  ?  But  it  becomes 
us  to  keep  in  our  proper  places,  and  not  to  rebel 
againft  the  influence  of  thofe  about  us. 

Adieu ! — Health  and  friendfliip,  in  unity  of  heart, 
as  fellow-citizens, 

September  4. 

YOUR  kind  letter  brought  us  very  bad  ilewSi 
We  blufhed  on  hearing  it,  and  on  reading  the  pub- 
lic papers.  They  are  going  to  patch  us  up  a  bad 
conftitution,  in  like  manner  as  they  garbled  ouf 
faulty  and  incomplete  declaration  of  rights.  Shall 
I  never  then  fee  an  addrefs  of  reclamation  for  the 
revifion  of  the  whole  ?  Every  day  we  fee  addreffes 
of  adhefion,  and  other  things  of  that  fort,  which 
befpeak  our  infancy,  and  confirm  our  fhame.  It 
behoves  you  Parifians,  to  fet  the  example  in  every 
thing ;  let  a  temperate  but  vigorous  addrefs  fhew 
to  the  affembly  that  you  know  your  rights,  that  you 
are  determined  to  preferve  them,  that  you  are  ready 
to  defend  them,  ^nd  that  you  infift  upon, their  being 
acknowledged  1  Without  this  bold  meafure,  every 
thing  will  be  worfe  than  ever  it  was.  It  is  not  at 
the  Palais  Royal  it  flAOuId  be  done  :  the  united  dif- 
triiSls  ought  to  zSt  5  but  if  they  do  not  iliew  them- 
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felv^es  Co  indlned.  It  fliould  be  done  by  afiy  fet  of  merf,' 
provided  they  be  in  fufficient  number  to  commanci 
Fefpe^l,  and  to  lead  on  others  by  their  example. 

I  preach  all  I  can.  A  fitrgeon,  and  a  village 
curate,  have  fubfcribed  for  BriflTot's  journal,  which 
we  have  taught  them  to  relifli ;  but  oirr  little  coun-^ 
try  towns  are  too  corrupt,  and  our  peafantry  too 
ignorant.  Villefranche  overflows  with  ariJlocratSf 
people-  rifen  from  the  duft,  which  they  think  they' 
fhake  off  by  affe6!ing  the  prejudices  of  another 
order. 

You  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  happy  days  I 
pafs,  by  figuring  to  yourfelf  my  brother-in-law  more 
prieftly,  more  defpotic,  more  fanatic,  and  more  ob* 
flinate,  than  any  prieft  you  ever  met  with.  The 
confequence  is,  that,  though  we  have  little  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another,  he  contrives  to  teafe  us  a' 
gOi'Dd  dealj  and  I  am  well  perfuaded,  that,  out  or 
hatred  to  our  principles,  he  will  do  us,  perhaps,  all 
the  mifchief  he  is  able. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  be  amoroufly  int- 
clined  ;  but  I  well  know  that  in  the  circumftances- 
in  which  we  are  placed,  if  an  honeft  man  be  free 
to  follow  the  torch  of  love,  it  is  not  till  he  has 
lighted  it  at  the  facred  fire  of  that  of  his  country. 
Your  rencounter  was  interefting  enough  to  deferve 
mention  5  and  I  feel  myfelf  much  obliged  to  yoa 
for  making  us  acquainted  with  it  \  but  I  can  hardly 
pardon  you  for  being  ignorant  of  the  rtame  of  fi> 
worthy  a  creature. 

I  liave 
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I  have  this  inftant  heard  of  the  proceedings  ot 
the  king,  his  brothers,  and  the  queen,  with  the  af- 
fembly.  They  were  deviliflily  frightened  !  That  is 
all  that  the  ftep  they  have  taken  proves;  but  to  be- 
lieve in  the  fincerity  of  their  promife  of  leaving 
every  thing  to  that  body,  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
forget  all  that  has  patTed.  It  would  have  been 
neceffary  for  the  king  to  begin  by  difmiffing  all  the 
foreign  troops. 

We  fliall  be  nearer  the  moil  dreadful  flavery  than 
ever,  if  we  fuifer  ourfelves  to  be  blinded  by  delu» 
live  confidence. 

The  French  are  eafily  feduced,  by  fair  appear* 
ances  on  the  part  of  their  mafters,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  but  one  half  of  the  affembly  was  moved  at 
the  fight  of  Antoinette  recommending  her  fon. 
Morbleu! — A  child  is  of  great  confequence,  to  be 
fure  1  It  is  the  falvation  of  twenty  millions  of  men 
that  is  at  flake.  All  will  be  lofl  if  we  do  no  not 
take  care. 

Have  we  not  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  freezing,  even 
in  the  remembrance  of  our  friends,  in  fuch  fevere 
weather  ?  Receive  this  billet  then  as  a  little  faggot 
to  feed  the  facred  fire,  and  w^atch  over  it  faithfully, 
that  it  may  not  go  out. 

As  to  us,  good  country  folks,  who  have  nothing 
but  cheering  friendihip  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  bitter  blafls  that  affli6t  thefe  regions,  there  is  no 
fear  of  our  negle6ting  its  worfliip.  Join  us  then, 
as  far  as  intention  goes,  in  our  fmcere  prayers,  and 
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let  us  pay  homage  together  to  that  amiable  dm- 
nity,  at  the  renewal  of  a  year  which  adds  to  the 
date  of  our  friendiliip.  Are  we  to  have  no  more  of 
the  chit-chat  from  you,  that  we  ufed  formerly  to 
receive?  And  does  the  Latin  of  Linna;iis  leave  no 
room  for  the  communications  of  ingenuous  friend- 
ship ?  Adieu  1 — If  to  this  oremus  you  anfwer  amen, 
we  may  begin  again ;  in  the  mean  time  receive  the 
embraces  of  all  our  little  family. 

Eudora  is  tall,  with  iine  fair  hair,  which  falls 
down  her  flioulders  in  natural  curls ;  very  dark  eye- 
laOies  encircle  her  grey  eyes ;  and  her  little  nofe, 
fomewhat  turned  up  at  the  end,  gives  her  already  a 
roguifli  look. 

Glos  la  Platiere,  lyMayiygov 
A  TRUCE  for  a  moment  with  your  politics:  let. 
lis  return  to  natural  hiftory,  to  the  ftudy  of  which 
the  country  invites.  But  our  ideas  concerning  it 
have  been  fo  difturbed,  that  we  are  puzzled  to  find 
our  way  even  with  the  help  of  Erxleben. 

For  inftance,  I  think  I  have  formed  a  juft  con- 
ception; of  Linnaeus's  divifions,  of  which  the  clajfes 
are  the  £rft  ;  the  orders,  fubdivifions  of  clafies ;  the 
genera,  fubdivifions  of  orders;  the  j^imd-j",  fubdivifions 
of  genera  ;  and  the  varieties,  fubdivifions  of  fpecies. 
It  appears  to  me  that  Erxleben  ranges  his  divifions 
in  the  fame  way  :  however,  whea  I  look  for  exam- 
ples, I  think  I  perceive  contradi61ions.  His  Mam- 
malia confift  of  only  one  clafs,  in  which  he  has  in- 
cluded 
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eluded  51  orders.  The  firft  of  tbofe  orders,  hn:&, 
has  only  varieties  ;  but  in  the  fourth  order,  cerej/ii- 
tJiecus,  I  confider  as  genera  the  hamadryas^  the  veter^ 
the  JeneX:,  the  vetulus,  the  filenns,  the  f annus,  &c. 
How  happens  it  then  that  he  fays,  after  the  fyno- 
nimy  oifaunns ,  harhaUis^  cauda  apke  fioccoja  species 
objcura  adeoque  diibia  ? 

■  This  word  jZ/Jif^fw  deranges  all  my  ideas,  and  I 
can  DO  longer  underfiand  the  author's  arrange- 
ment. 

I  fhould  like  to  find  in  his  Mammalia  an  example 
to  juftify  hi-s  ftatement  of  the  fubdivifions :  I  fliould 
wifli  to  find  in  one  of  the  51  orders  a  genus  having 
ho\\\  Jpecies  and  varieties  belonging  to  it,  or  to  know 
why  the  denomination  fpecies  is  applied  to  a  divi- 
iion  which  I  had  reafon  to  confider  as  a  genus. 

Give  me  the  clue  of  this  labyrinth,  in  which  I 
am  loft,  and  out  .of  which  I  can  no  longer  find  my 
way. 

The  weather  is  delightful ;  and  in  fix  days  the 
country  has  undergone  a  total  change :  the  vines 
and  the  walnut-trees  were  as  black  as  in  the  dead 
of  winter. — The  touch  of  a  necromancer's  wand 
does  not  change  the  appearance  of  things  more 
fuddenly,  than  the  genial  heat  of  a  few  fine  days  has 
done:  every  thing  is  verdant,  and  in  leaf;  and  we 
can  now  find  a  pleafant  (liade,  where  before  nothing 
e^^ifted  but  the  gloomy  afpect  of  torpor  and  inac- 
'  tion. 

Q  3  I  could 
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I  could  eafily  in  this  place  forget, public  affairs^ 
and  the  difputes  of  mankind :  contented  with  the 
range  of  the  manor,  with  feeing  my  hens  hatch 
their  young,  and  with  tending  my  rabbits,  I  no 
longer  think  of  the  revolutions  of  empires.  But, 
as  foon  as  I  am  in  town,  the  mifery  of  the  people, 
and  the  infolence  of  the  rich,  excite  my  hatred  of 
injuftice  and  oppreffion ;  and  I  no  longer  afk  any 
thing  of  heaven,  but  the  triumph  of  truth,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  our  regeneration. 

Our  peafantry  are  very  much  difcontented  with 
the  decree  concerning  feudal  rights :  they  look  upon 
the  rate  of  redemption  for  fines  and  quit-rents  as  ex- 
ceedingly burdenfome ;  and  will  neither  redeem  nor 
pay.  We  muft  have  a  reform,  or  we  fhall  have 
more  chateaux  burnt.  The  mifchief  perhaps  would 
not  be  fo  great,  were  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  would  take  advantage  of 
this  difcontent,  to  diminifh  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  national  affembly,  and  to  excite  fome 
diforder,  which  they  long  for  as  a  triumph,  and  as 
a  mean  of  recovering  their  loft  ground. 

Preparations  are  making  at  Lyons  for  a  camp  : 
fend  us  then  brave  fellows  to  make  ariftocracy 
tremble  in  its  den.  It  had  been  made  a  queftion, 
whether  women  fliould  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
eamp ;  apparently  thofe  who  raifed  the  doubt  had 
feme  treachery  in  contemplation  5  but  the  idea  was 
too  ofFenfive,  and  did  not  take. 

Adieu ! 
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Adieu  ! — Send  us  a  little  chit-chat  for  once  and 
&way. 

Clos  la  Platiere,  Monday,  Sept.  27. 
IT  was  only  by  Saturday's  poft  that  we  received 
your  letter  of  the  twentieth,  becaufe  it  did  not 
reach  Lyons  till  after  our  departure  from  that  place. 
We  had  been  longing  for  accounts  from  you  for 
fome  time,  and  we  welcomed  them  joyfully ;  but 
your  obfervations  concerning  public  affairs  afiPiift  us 
the  more,  becaufe  they  are  perfeftly  confonant  with 
what  we  hear  from  other  quarters.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  public  papers  that  you  think  you 
ought  to  procure  us  information  :  not  one  of  them 
is  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  bad  ftate  of 
public  affairs ;  and  that  very  thing  ferves  to  rendeip 
it  more  complete.  This  is  the  moment  in  which 
patriotic  writers  ought  to  denounce  by  name  thofe 
corrupt  members  who,  by  their  hypocrify,  and  their 
manoeuvres,  deceive  the  hope,  and  betray  the  inte- 
reft  of  their  conftituents*  They  ought  to  publifli 
without  referve  what  you  fay  of  the  General  What 
purpofe  does  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  anfwer,  if  the 
remedies  which  it  affords  againft  the  evils  that 
threaten  us  be  not  made  ufe  of?  BrifTot  feems  to  be 
afleep  ;  Louftallot  is  dead ;  and  we  have  lamented 
the  lofs  of  him  with  many  tears :  Defmoulins  will 
have  occafion  to  refume  his  employment  of  procu- 
rator-general of  the  lantern.  But  what  is  become 
pf  the  energy  of  the  people?   Necker  is  fet  off 
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without  throwing  any  light  upon  the  abyfs  of  the 
finances,  and  nobody  thinks  of  exploring  the  laby- 
rinth he  has  abandoned :  why  do  you  not  remon- 
ftrate  againft  the  bafenefs  of  that  committee  which 
dares  to  defend  d'Artois'  debts  ? — The  ftorm  is 
howling ;  the  knaves  throw  afide  the  raafk ;  the 
bad  fide  triumphs,  and  the  people  forget  that  infur- 
re61ion  is  the  moft  facred  duty  when  our  country  is 
in  danger !  O  Parifians !  how  much  do  you  ftill  re- 
ferable that  fickle  people  whofe  effervefcence  was 
falfely  flyled  enthufiafm !  Lyons  is  fubjugated.  The 
Germans  andSwifs  domineer  in  that  place  by  means 
of  their  bayonets  employed  in  the  fervice  of  a  trea- 
cherous municipality,  which  is  in  league  with  the 
minifters,  and  other  bad  citizens.  Soon  we  fliall 
have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  weep  over  liberty,  if 
we  do  not  die  for  her.  We  dare  no  longer  fpeak,  fay 
you  :  be  it  fo  :  we  muft  thunder  then.  Join  your- 
felf  to  fuch  honed  men  as  you  can  find  ;  complain  ; 
reafon  \  fet  up  an  outcry ;  v/ake  the  people  from 
their  lethargy  5  fliew  them  the  dangers  by  which 
they  are  threatened,  and  try  to  give  new  courage 
to  the  fmall  number  of  members  who  poffefs  any 
"underftanding,  and  who  would  foon  recover  their 
afcendency,  if  the  voice  of  the  people  were  raifed 
in  their  fupport. 

I  have  not  the  heart  to  entertain  you  with  an 
account  of  the  life  we  lead,  and  of  our  rural  excur- 
fions.  The  republic  is  neither  happy  nor  affured  ; 
and  our  felicity  is  difturbed  by  it.     Our  friends  are 
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Endeavouring  to  make  profelytes  with  a  zeal  whicfj 
would  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  if  they  could  preach 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  fame  place. 

December  20. 

GET  a  decree  pafiCed  declaratory  of  the  way  in 
which  minifters  are  to  be  made  refponfible  f  get  a 
bridle  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  executive  power  ^ 
and  haften  the  organization  of  the  national  guards. 
A  hundred  thoufand  Auftrians  are  affembling  on 
your  frontiers  ;  the  Brabanters  are  conquered  -,  the 
kingdom  is  drained  of  its  fpecie,  without  any  one's 
inquiring  how  -,  we  pay  the  princes  and  fugitiveSj 
who  with  our  own  money  manufa6lure  arms  to  fub- 
due  us.— Death  and  deflruftion !  What  ligniiies 
your  being  Parifians?  Why,  you  cannot  fee  to  the 
end  of  your  nofes,  or  elfe  you  want  vigour  to  make 
your  aflembly  get  on  !  It  was  not  our  reprefenta- 
tives  who  brought  about  the  revolution :  take  aw^ay 
a  dozen  or  fo,  and  the  reft  are  beneath  it. — It  was 
the  public  ojiinion ,  it  was  the  people,  who  are  always 
in  the  right,  when  that  opinion  is  properly  directed. 
It  is  Paris,  that  is  the  feat  of  that  opinion.  Finifh 
then  your  work,  or  expeft  to  fee  it  w^atered  with 
your  blood. 

Adieu  ! — Your  fellow-citizen  and  friend,  in  life, 
and  in  death. 


29  Ja- 
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tg  January  179I4 
I  WEEP  for  the  blood  that  has  been  fpilt :  it  is 
impoffible  to  be  too  fparing  of  that  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  !  But  I  am  very  glad  that  there  are  dan* 
gers.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  elfe  capable  of  goad- 
ing you  on.  .The  fermenta|ion  prevails  throughout 
.f  ranee ,  it  fluctuates  along  with,  external  meafures  ; 
the  public  force  is  not  organized  ;  and  Paris  has 
not  yet  fufficiently  influenced  the  aflembly  to  oblige 
it  to  do  every  thing  it  ought ! 

I  expc6t  vigorous  refolutions  from  your  fe6lions ; 
if  they  deceive  my  expe£lation,  I  fliall  think  myfelf 
doomed  to  v^eep  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
though  continuing  to  preach  liberty,  I  fhall  defpair 
of  feeing  it  eftabliilied  in  my  unfortunate  country. 
Lay  afide  your  natural  hiftory,  and  every  other 
fcience,  except  that  of  becoming  a  man,  and  dif- 
fufing  pubhc  fpirit. 

I  have  heard  Lanthenas  fay,  that  members  of  the 
aflembly  went  to  fl:udy  botany  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants :  good  God !  and  you  did  not  make  them 
afhamed  of  themfelves  1  And  thofe  worthy  citizens, 
who  fee  with  pain  corruption  furrounding  them,  do 
not  rife  up  with  energy  to  oppofe  its  progrefs !  do 
not  follow  it  through  all  its  ramifications  !  do  not 
call  upon  public  opinion  to  flop  the  torrent !  Is 
this  the  way  in  which  they  fliew  their  courage  ?  Is 
this  the  way  in  which  they  do  their  duty  ? 
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Why  do  you  tiot  put  them  in  mind  of  it  ?  If  I 
|)erceived  the  fmallefl  intrigue  dlre61ed  againft  the 
welfare  of  my  country,  I  would  haften  to  denounce 
it  to  all  the  world. 

The  wife  fhut  their  eyes  againft  the  faults  or  th$f 
foibles  of  a  private  individual;  but  the  citizen  ought 
Hot  to  forgive  his  own  father,  when  the  public  weal 
is  at  flake. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  thefe  good  quiet  men  did 
not  admire  Brutus,  till  the  revolution  had  brought 
liim  into  falhion. 

Beftir  yourfeives,  and  may  we  hear  at  one  and 
the  fame  time  of  your  efforts,  and  of  your  fuccefs, 

Lyons,  February  7* 
I  AM  told  that  you  are  playing  the  Roaomont^  and 
that  you  write  fine  things  to  pufi  off  the  Parifians 
and  yourfelf,  but  that  no  effects  follow.  It  is  cer-* 
tain  that  the  armaments  which  you  get  decreed  are 
highly  ridiculous,  while  our  national  guards  remain 
every  where  unorganized,  unexercifed,  and  without 
arms.  It  is  very  line,  to  be  fure,  to  reckon  twenty- 
five  millions  of  men,'  among  whom  there  are  noC 
three  hundred  thoufand  in  a  ftate  of  defence !  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  enemy's  frontiers  are  covered 
with  armed  men  ;  and  the  great  defpots,  the  petty 
princes,  the  fugitives,  and  the  difcontented  of  the 
interior,  are  preparing  for  us,  in  concert,  the  mofl 
bloody  fcenes.  Read  the  printed  addrefs  that  you 
^ill  find  inclofed,  and  you  will  fee  that  this  is  not  a 
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time  for  boafting,  but  for  iliewing  cmrfelves  by  our 
good  works. 

You  may  fay  what  you  pleafe ;  but  as  long  as  I 
fee  your  tyrannical,  ignorant,  or  corrupt  committees 
propofiiig  trifling  decrees,  amufmg  themfelves  with 
matters  foreign  to  the  conllitution,  or  fetting  up 
nothing  but  fcarecrows,  I  (hall  aflert,  that  the  Pari- 
fians  are  not  fo  brave  as  they  appeared  to  be,  or 
that  they  have  loft  all  their  clevernefs.  Shew  your- 
felves  men,  or  I  will  tell  you  the  fame  thing  to  your 
face. 

Adieu! — Ifhall  wTite  toyou  to-morrow  concerning 
our  lodgings,  in  the  mean  time  we  embrace  you  in 
return  for  your  kind  expreffions,  and  I  take  my 
leave  of  you  in  order  to  pack  up.  In  lefs  than  ,a 
week  v/e  fliall  be  with  you. 


Madam  Roland  zvrote  me  by  almojl  every  Jiojl  ftom 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution^  letters  as  replete  with  Jia- 
triotijm  as  the  above;  but  I  only  kept  thofe  which  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  circulate.  IVhether  they  were  intended 
for  me  or  Lanthenas,  I  fent  them  to  the  latter,  who  ufed 
Po  communicate  them  to  BriJJot,  and  other  jierjons  \  and 
they  never  came  into  my  JioJjeJJion  again.  Many  of  them 
ferved  to  make  articles  in  the  different  journals,  Jiarticu^ 
larly  the  Patriate  Francois,  and  zvere  remarkable  for  their  ^ 
energy,  and  for  thejuji  refe^ions  they  contained. 

END  OF  THE  FOURTH  AND  I.AST   PART, 
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